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Early Indian Buddhist Schools 

A Trtntxlfflioii frotu the llsi'mit-Climuii/ rei'niou of 
1 'ustimU/'a's Tiwilisf. 

11 V 

J. Masi da 

study of HiuUlhism is over fresh. 

Materials whicli art^ eominij; to liiflil from various 
purls of the eouiilrics wliere Uiiddhism oiiee prevailed, 
and is still adliered lo, are furnishiiii' ever fresh data 
for researehes in lluddhism. Co-ordination, howoA'er 
of all the available resources is in no way an easy task. 
I n absence of bejirty co-opi‘ration of scholars who have 
Ixicn workiui? in didereul Helds, an investigation of data 
brou^:bt before us to a iiralifyini? extent would appear 
well-nii,di inijiossible for a single scholar. From this 
point of view I am engagial in the investigation of early 
fudian Buddhist schools in co-opi’rat ion with my learned 
colleague, Dr. B. ^l. liarua, in response to the call from 
Sir Asuto.sh irookerjec, I’resident of (he Council of 
Post-draduate Teaching in Arts, Calcutta Univeraity. 
'Pbc lollowing :ire ibe main sources hearing upon our 
subject. 

A, ( '/liitetK' Som coH, 

(1.) ‘Sbi-pa-pu’-lun. * .Vshtada-sanikaya-sastra.’ 
(Manjio's restoration.) Abhi’cv : — 

the Sastra translated under the Ch‘in 
dynasties, .V. 1). .’lol-tSl ). The lirst translation 
of A'^asumitra’.s treatise ; tin* translator is 
unknown.' Nanjio, No. 128^.' 

' IJnttMinhilily nl' sissiynin.!; tiiiH tr:iiisIiiiioii i.'iiliiT n» ranimartlisi (iVi" — 509 A.D.) 
01* In KiiiiiiTriijiva is alrcaily S4*l- lurili in llii’ Ksii-yi'iini-hi, vnl. xiii (A. D. fdO). 
Wa8sili(*f also aj'ivfs iliiit this work was iioi rli»? i raiisliitam of Kmnarajiva, 
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(2) Pu’-chih-i-lun. ‘ Nikayadaraanahhcda-^tra.’ 

(The translator’s restoration.) Abbrev : — 
Ck‘eu-ltni {i.e. the ^iistra translated under the 
Ch'en dynasty, A. I). 557-588). The second 
translation rendered by I’aramartlia (557-569). 
Naiijio, No. 1285. 

(3) I-pu’-lsung-lun-lun. ‘ llbinnanikaya-dharma- 
cbakra-.^tm. (The translator’s restoration.) 
Ahbrev: — 'Hon (/-Uni. {i.e. tlu; ^istra translated 
under the T’ang dynasty, A. 1). 018-009). The 
third translation rendered by Ifsuan-clnvang, 
A.D. 602. Nanjio, No. .1280. This is tin; 
Chinc.se veraion from which the present 
translation is made. 

(4) ■VVen-shii-shi-li-wen-ching. ‘ Manju.srl-i)aripri- 
ccha-sutra.’ (Nanjio’s restoration.) 'I'ranslatod 
by Sanighapala of the Liang dynasty in A.B. 
518.* Nanjio, No. 442. This work consists 
of 17 Vargas in two fascnculi and is included 
under the head of Mahilyaiia Vinaya in tlio 
Chinese Q’ripiiaka, edited and printed on a 
reduced scale in Japan.'* 1’he 15tb varga of 
this sQtra is devoted to the early Buddhist 
schools. 

B. — TtbeUm Sources. 

(1) Samaya-bhcdo-panichana (Bheda-uparacha- 
na)-chakm. IMhetan v(^rsion of V;isuraitra’s 
work w'hich corresponds to No. A. 3 
aforementioned. Tanjur, xc; 108-170, 

(2) Kaya-blietrovibhariiga-vyakliyilnam (Nikaya- 
bhedavibhaifaga-vyakhyanam ?). By Bhavya. 
Tanjur, xc ; 177-187. 

* See Kai-yiiftn-lu, V'ol. IV . 

* The same odi’tion which has been coiifnljiitod tti the IIiiivcrHity Ijilirary by 
Mr. R. Kiiiiura, Lcctnrcr in Ancient. I mliim II istory uml Cult lire, the University of 
Calcutta. 
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Qi) Samiiya-bhe(la-u|mr»chHna-chakrasya-nikaya* 
hhoilepadaivj^ana (blKKlopadar^iia P)-niitna« 
saihgmha. By Viiiitadeva. Taiijur, xc ; 
187. 

(1; Bliik.sliu-ba-i'a-sa-< 7 ra (V'arsajjra ':')>priccha. 
Tanjur, xc; 317. 

0. — Pali SonvceH. 

(1) Kathii-vatthiipakai’ana, the canonical book of 
controversy, with its commentary by 
Buddha^hosa. 

(2) Milindapanho, which throws fresh light on 
the philosophical currents of the time, mostly 
Buddhistic; in origin. 

(3) Dlpavaiiisii.. 

(1) Maliilvaihsa, with its commentary. 

(5) Sasiinavaihsa, etc?. 

l'h(!se records aroremeniioned arc so complicated 
and sometimes evcni so contrcidictory of one another, that 
we are obliged to sole(?t one work out of them as the 
liasLs of our iuvcistigation, and co-ordinate all the resources 
upon it. i\.mongst tlu^ authorities mentioned above, 
the most important is undoubtedly Vasnmitra’s famous 
work, which is sohsly devoted to the history of early 
schools. The original text appears to have been lost ; 
but fortunately we have it prejserved in Chinese and 
Tibcjtan versions, the latter of which was translated into 
Russian by the late? W. Wassilief, Profe.ssor of Chinese 
literatures in the Petrogrsul University, in 1860. (See 
Theodor Beiifey’s (?) German translation of Wassiliefs 
work entitled Der Buddlusinus, Seine Uogmen Geschichte 
und Literatur, p]). 2 11-28 1.) Amongst the three Chinese 
versions now extant, Hsiian-chwang’s translation (No. A. 3) 
appears to be the best. Besidcjs, we liave several com- 
mentaries on this translation prepared in China and Japan ; 
and as reference works we have Chinese versions of the 
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Mahfivihhashii-sastm ami Mm ^Vbliidliarma-koia-silstra.' In 
view of these facts I was peisuaded to translate Hsilaii- 
chwan|;’s version into Euf;lish ; .and f Ixdieve (hat this is 
the first translation ol: ita kind which appears in print.^ 
It may not he out of place here to mention that 1 am 
goin!> to add my notes to tliis translation wliieh will 
embody the result of our invest ig.atinn, when it is 
published in a hook form, as [ think (he Ohituise text 
cannot he nimhi otherwise intelligible. In closing this 
introductory noti' I have to tender my hcjirty tluinks to 
my co-worker, Dr. Hama, D.Lit. (liOml.), who 

offered me .some valuable .snggeslions in (ivinslating the 
text. 

'fEX'r. 

{InlrothictioH.) 

When a hundred years just idapsed after thi^ L*arinir\Tu)*'> 
ol: Buddha, Mieri! arose dilbn’mit schools in (ht< noble 
teaching and caused its d(*cay. On aeeouni of attachnnmt 
to diverse views, l.her(» came fo he so m.iny schools. 
£.X})Iaiuing tJieir views according to my own .\gama, [i.o. 
the Sarvastivada tradition) 1 will m:ik(r (peoph*) dislike 
(the hcre.sies). 

[Vasuraitra, the great Bodhisaltva, is ;i real Bhik.shu of 
the Sakya race, <!ndo wed with gre;it wisdom, knowhslge, 
and understanding, liooking hm^k to those times (when 
schisms arose) lut discvimiuat<5s (the vi»uvs of (he twenty 
schools)].'* 

Wheu I look at the w'orlds all aniund, (I find that 
peoples) .are drifted by diverse view's, distorting the w'ords 
of ^kyamuni: I would, (thenjfore) explain all their 
doctrines. When I e.xaminc Buddhism, (I perceive that) 

' S(M* Niiiijio, A- VMt7. 

“I .-nil tiiM rlisil my mllda^Mh; Mr. Kiiniira |,:ih iii:ii|(. ■, si inly of Mils work 
(No. A. 3) iiiiil thill lie liiiH |iri‘]Kin>i| soiiii! in .Inpaiicsc. 

This vorso iiiipusii-s to ho an inU*iiM,hiiioii. TIiimo. \h im i imnUM'iiart in M,o Ch^in- 
/tin, No. A. 
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tho li’our Aryan Truths fAryasjityrmi) ar«5 to Iw rolied 
upon (as constitutiii": tho fuiidanicntal doctrine of 
Buddhism). (Discarding all minor points u])on which tlio 
scliools aro divided, all Buddhists) should accept these 
truths, just as (a man) jjatlurrs ^old out of .sands.' 

.MAIN TEXT. 

(Scf/mh.) 

Thus I have heard ; a hundred and tnld years after the 
Barinirvaiia of Bha^'avaii Buddha — (alas ! tliat ominous 
time !) heiny: far from the time of tin* saj'e, (the a^e .so 
dark), as if the sun had Isicii scttini? for /i loiii' time — 
there was a kiuu; named Asoka- at Kusumapura in th(» 
.Masiadha kingdom, who ruhsl over .famhudvipa, as it were, 
under a (lari'c) white umbrella, and his inlliicuce e.vtcnded 
to l.h(! !>;ods and men. It was at this time that the great 
Saiiigha was split up for tin* first tinn*. On account of the 
dilVere-nces (of opinion) amoiits: I he four groups of ])eop]e 
ill discu.ssiug (he live points (pahehavastunil, propounded 
hy Mahjldeva, (the Buddhist Saiiigha) was divided into 
two schools, rh. the .Mahasaiiighika and the StJiavimvfida. 
AVhat an? the four groups r They are of (1) tlic Nagas, 
(2) unm from the border country, (.‘1) men of learning, 
and (1) men of virtue. The live points .set forth 
in his sloka are: -“(1) (The .\rha1s are) tempted hy 
others (/.^., Maras) ; (2) (the .Vrhats have) ignorance 
(about their attainment of arhatship) ; (3) (tlie Arhals 
have) doubt (regaiiling tlie truths) ; (t) (the Arhats) realize 
(arhatsliip) hy (the help of) others; (5) (the realization 

* T»i« inlnMliK-tovy intri is in livL* vijvfsos. The i'olhiwinjr is iho main text which 
is wriMcn in pnisc. 

- Kiilslsdka (?) whn is sahl, aci'iniliMir to tin* Iliirnii'sc irinlilhm, to have romo to 
Miron.' vciirs aHri' iln* (lo.'iMi nl’ :iiiil riili'il over Jnilia Tor twcniv-ci^Iit 
ycai'P. K‘wi'i-r]ii, the lirsi l onnnoiiljitor iiml :i «ii.«!i iplf of llsinin-chwanp: writes tliiit 
ill) w:iHji ^rrainlson of Hiinhisiirn. Si-i* Mn* hifrsl iMlitimi of Mic |.|»n*.t8img.liin-liin- 
‘shn-chi, fol. lo, hioiifrlit out hv Mr. Mci Kwaiijr-lii, .liistieo of II iffh Court of ShiintunB 
Province in China in 11)12. 
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of) the patli is nscertained by utterance : — these are 
the real Buddhist doctrines.” Immediately aft<irward8, 
durinj? the second century (folio win" the detith of 
Buddha) three schools sprang from the jVlahasaiiighika : — 
(1) the Ekavyavaharika, (2) the LokottaraviUla, and 
(3) the Kaukkutika. Later on, again, during the second 
century one school, the Bahusrutiya, issued from the 
Mahilsamghika. Once sigain, immediately aflerwai’ds, 
during this century, another school, the Prajhaptivacla, 
issued from the ]\[aliasai1i"hika. Towards the clos(^ of the 
second century, there wjis a Ijeretie priest (steyasainviisika) 
who i-eturned to the right doctrine Biiddiiisra) 

discarding his hendical (views). TTe, too, was called 
Mahadeva. Becoming a monk (pravrajita) and receiving 
lus Full Ordination (upasanipadii) in the jMahusaihghika 
order, he was learned and diligent. Ih? dwelt on the 
Chaitya hill and discussed again with tluj pru'sts of his 
school, in detail, the live points (pi' 0 ])ounded hy the 
timt Mahadeva), whereupon, on aia^oniit (d dis.sension, 
(the Stuiigha) hecaine split up into three! schools: — (1) 
the Chaityasaila, (2) the Aparasaila.and ^3) tlu! I’Karasaila. 
Thus the jMahasainghika was divided four tii.ies or live times 
(including the first schism). 'J'o rcjckon the root and 
branch (schools) separately, it becomes in all nine (1) 
Mahasamghika, (2) Ekavyavaharika, (3) Lokothiravada, 
((t) Kaukkutika, (a) .Bahusrutiya, ((>) Prajfwiptiviida, 
(7) Chaityasaila, (H) Aparasaila, (D) Cttarasaila. 

The Sthaviravada remained in perfect harmony for a 
number of yems. At the beginning of the third century 
(after the death of Buddha) there wa.s a little dissension 
and it was divided into two schools, vie. (1) th <5 SjirvAs- 
tivada, otherwise called the fletuvada, and (2) the 
original Sthaviravada which changed its name into 
Uaimavata. Subsecpteutly during the third century, one 
school named the Vatsiputrlya issued from the Sarvlistivt&da. 
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Immediately aftorwaixls, duriiii' this century, four schools 
sprang from the VatsTputrTya, r.iz. llie Dharmottarlya, 

(2) the BhadrayaiiTya, (S) the Sainmitiya, and ( t) the 
Shandagirika. Immediately afterwai*ds, during this 
century, another scliuul, tins MahTstlsaka, issued from 
the Sarvftstiviida. Immediately al’terwanls, during the 
sanic! century, one sch(K)l named the DUarmaguptika 
issued from the ^lahTs'iisaka. (The founder of this school) 
(hsclared himself that lie was a succ(?ssor of ^laudgalyA.* 
yana. At the end of the third century one school, the 
Kasya[iiya, otln*r\vis<i called Snvarshaka, seceded from 
the SarvAstivilda. At the iMiginning of the fourth century 
one school named the Saiiti-Antika, otherwise called the 
Saiiikrantiviida issued again from the SarvAstivada. (The 
founder of this school) declared : “1 take Anauda 
iis my preceptor.” 'riiiis tlie Sthaviravrwla was divided 
seven times or enght limes (including the original schism). 
To reckon the root and branches scjKiratcly, it becomes 
ijlevcn altogether : — (1) Sarvilstivada, (2) Haimavata, 

(3) Vatsl|)utrlya, (t) DharmottarTya, (.’») llhadrayanlya, 
(G) SammitTya, (7) Shaiyjagirika, (S) Al.ahls'asaka, (9) 
Dharmaguptika, (10) Kasyaplya, (11) Sautrnniika. 

{DocfriiKfs.) 

Now 1 shall e.\plain the fundamental and minor 
doctrines, common and dilTercntial among the schools 
above mentioned. 

I. The fninlamcntal and common doctrines of the 
iVfahasaiiighika, the KkavyaA'ahiirika, the Lokothiravada 
and the Kaiikkutika .schools I’lie four schools unani- 
mously maintained that (1) the Blessed Buddlias are all 
superhuman (lokottara) : (2) all TathA.gatas have no 
worldly attributes (sAsrava-dharnias). (3) The words of 
Tatln\gatiis are all (al)out) the “ Turning of the Wheel of 
Lrav” (Dhartnachakraj)ravartana). (l!) Buddha preaches 
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all doctrines (dharmas) with one utterance.' (5) Tu the 
teachings of llhagaviin (Buddha) there is nothing that is 
not in accordance with the truth. (0) 'Die physical body 
(rupa-kaya) of TathAgata is limitless. (7) The majestic 
powers of TathAigata also are limitless. (8) LiA'’psor Buddhas, 
too, are limitless. (0) Buddha is never tired of enlightening 
living beings and awakeming pure faith in them. (10) 
Buddha has no dream (svajma). (11) TathAgata never waits 
to think in replying lo a <|uestion. (12) Tn all tinms Buddha 
never leaches by name (nama) and so on (i.c.. in artful 
arrangement of speech), because he is always in Saniiidhi; 
but living Iwings rejoice, considering that (Buddha) i)rea- 
ches by name and so on. (12) (TalhAgala) understands all 
dharmas by one memenl’s thoughi (ekakshanikaehitta) : 
(and also) 0 1) understands all dharmas by wisdom 
(prajna) corrcs]>on(ling to one momentAs thought. (1,"») 
In Bhagavan Buddha. Ivshayajiiana and Anutpadajnana 
always turn together and continue till the Parinirvana. (10) 
All Bodhisattvas, when they enter tlmir mothm's’ womhs, 
do not form their bodies, undergoing (th(» iour tmibryonie 
stages)— kalala, arhuda, pes'i and ghana (which 
ordinary peoph? go through). (17) All Bodhisattvas 
assume the forms of white elephants when they enter 
their mothers’ wombs. (IS) All Bodhisattvas are lun-n 
from the right sides when they conn? out of their mothers’ 
womhs. (10) .All Bodhmttvas never entertaiti the 
thoughts of greed (kamasjuujua), of angm* (vyapada- 
samjna), and of haianing othm’s (vihinisasanijna). (2t)) 
In order to save living Isungs Bodhisattvas arts horn in 
lower states (gatis) at their wislms and gist hirth (in any 
of them) as tlusy likss. (21 ) With oius mosnent’s knowledgs* 
which follows the (first) percisption (of truth, /’. c.. 


* Free iiitor|iivlftlBiii ol' Minldliisl: ilncfi-inrs Imih i^ivrn risr lo a boIiVI' lliai 
Kiitidha'M can ixi inti.‘r))i'rli>(l in .•mv wav as :i nniii likcN, Ihm’miihi* iiinitilia in 

oiniiij)oLciiti ami can prt'acli nil (Inctniios willi a nltri'aucc. 
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abhisamaya-paschat-jnuDa ?) (a Buddhist sago) under- 
stands the four truths in their (specific) differences.^ 
(22) Five sonse-cognitions (panchavijna.na-kayttl,i), visual 
and the rest, have (the functions of) staining (mind) and 
also dissocuiting it from (dcdlemont). (23) (Even) in the 
Biipadhatu and Arupadhalu there are six sense-cognitions 
(sha(}vijnanakayah). (24) The five sense-organs (pan- 
ch6ndriyani) are (mere) lumps of flesh ; (25) (therefore) 
the eyes do not see colours ; the ears do not hear sounds ; 
the nose does not smell odours ; the tongue does not 
taste flavours ; the hody does not feel touch. (It is the 
five sense-cognitions which do these functions). (20) 
(Even) in the state of (mental) equilibrium (i.«?., 
samahita) there is utterance of words i.e., one can utter 
words); and there is the tranquillity, and also the distraction 
of mind. (27) Those who Imve completed (all the) works 
(destructioii of passion and realization of arhatship 
».e., krtakftyash) never receive dharmas (i.e., they never 
have attachment for objective world). (28) Those who 
enter the stream (iSrotA-pannas) know well the nature of 
mind (chitta) and its functions and states (chaitasika- 
dharmas). (29) The Arhats arc tempted by others. 
(The Arhats) Jiave ignorance and doubt.s. (The Arhats) 
gain spiritual perception by the help of others. (The 
realization of) the path is ascertained by utterance.^ 
(30) (The perception of) suffering (dubkha-vedana) leads 
to (the realization of the holy) path. (31) The word 
“ suffering ” helps (the process of realization of the path). 
(32) By wisdom (a Buddhist sage) annihilates all sufferings 
and also obttiins (final) beatitude (snkha). (33) Suffering 
(dubkha-vedanii) is also (a kind of) food (ahara). (34) 
In the ashtamakabhumi (srotlVpanna-marga), too, (a 

• As to this proposition, it appears that there was disagreement among the fonr 
scliools. Vide puK:o 11, No. 1. 

® Soo tho five points of MaliUdeva, pp. 6 & «. 
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Buddhist sage) can remain for a long time. (36) Prom 
(the first conversion) to (the stage) of gotrabhumidharma 
(=laukik6>gra-dliarma) there is the (possibility) of 
retrogression (to the lower stages). (30) A SrotApanna 
has the chance of retrogression (vivartana), (while) 
an Arhat has not. (37) There is no Bight-vieAv 
(samyagdiisbti) for tbe world (laukika, i.e., for an 
average man of the world), nor faith as faculty 
(sraddh^ndriya) for the world. (38) There is nothing 
which is indeterminate (avyakrita-dharma). (39) When 
(a sage) enters ( the stage of ) samyaktva-niyilma, 
he destroys all fetters (sarvasainyojanani). (40) The 
^rot&j)annas commit all sinful acts except the (five) 
great sins (panchdnantarlyani). (41) (All) the dis- 
courses (^utnlnkis) addressed by Buddha convey a 
definite meaning (nltartha). (42) The asamskrita 
dharmas are of nine kinds, viz., (a) pratisaiiikbyai-nirodha, 
(b) apratisamkhya-nirodha, (e) akiisa, (d) aka^an- 
tdyatana, (e) vijuandutdyatana, (/) akiuchaudyatana, 
(gr) naivasaihjna-nftsamjMyatana, (A) pratHya-samnt- 
paddngikatva, and (*) arya-margAngikatva. (43) * Tlie 
nature of mind is pure in its origin, hut lieing defiled by 
passions, foreign impurities (agantukadoshah), it becomes 
impure. (44) Dormant passion (anu^ya) is neither 
mind (chitta) nor a mental state (chaitasika-dliarma), 
and again it has no connection with mind. (46) 
Dormant passion (anusaya) is diJTerent from Bondage 
(paryavasthana) and Bondage is dilTerent from dormant 
passion. Dormant passion and mind do not associate, 
but Bondage and mind do.' (46) The past and 
future are not entities. (That which is in existence is 
the present only). (47) All dharmAyatanas (such as 
asaihskrita-dharma and others) can neither be understood 

' That is to miy, domant passion cannot boconio tlio object of cognition, while its 
manifestations cun. 
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(by worldly knowledge) nor be perceived (by defiled 
wisdom) : they can be resilized (only by the mind 
of saints above the dars'anamarga). (48) There is no 
intermediate state of existence {i.e., anttirabhava between 
death and life). (40) The ^rotupannas also can attain to 
dhyiina (ecstasy). Those are the fundamental and common 
doctrines. 

The minor and differential doctrines among the four 
schools : —(1) As the characteristics of the (four) noble 
truths (aryasatyani) differ, so also the cognitions which 
perceive them differ.' (2) There are certain dharmas 
(i.e,, things which are caused) by the agency of self 
(svayaihkrita) : there are certain things which are caused 
by the agency of others (parakrita) ; there are certain 
things which are caused by l)oth : there are certain things 
which are produced by the conjunctions of several causes 
(samavaya). (3) Two cognitions can arise simultaneous* 
ly. (4) (Even when the holy path is realized), passion 
(dormant in nature, i,e., anusaya) can exist together 
with the path. (5) Actions and results arise simul* 
taneously. (6) A seed develops into the germ : ( 7 ) the 
great seeds (four mahabhutas) of rupeudriyas (the five 
sense-organs) do change ; mind and its states (chitta and 
chaitasika dharmas) do not.* (8) The mind (manas) 
permeates the whole hody : (9) the mind expands 
and contracts according to the sense-organs and objects. 
Those minor doctrines have further developed into 
numerous views as the result of differentiation. 

{To be contintied.) 

‘ No ono can perceiro the four truths at a tiiuo with a moment’s knowledge. 
Cf. p. 0, No. 21. 

■ In the material world there ir heconiiiigi i.e., cliangos fixini one condition to 
another, while in the spiritnal world there is not. The psychical pheiiomeim are 
only appearing and di8ai>peoring every momoiit without connecting links. 



Shifting: of the Centre of Buddhism in india 

BY 

ll. Kimura 

Introduction 

In every country the centre of prosperity shifts from 
place to place with the shifting of poliiical centres, as 
necessitated by social and religious conditions. The 
centre of religious inovenionts also shifts consequently. 
Buddhism, also, had to share the same; fate in India. It 
owes its birtli essentially to the ADulliyadesa, it flourished 
in the Madhyadesa and it created faith in tlio minds of its 
adherents in the Madbya<lcsa. But it was not destined 
to bo confined >vithin the limits of that influential part of 
the Aryanised world. It had to spread beyond those limits 
and to influence otlier places and other peoples. It was 
1x)und to shift its centre with the demands of the jiolitical 
and social circumstances. It changed its centres from 
place to place for about some eight times within the 
period beginning from the death of Buddha up to the end 
of the Pala dynasty of Bengal, he., from the beginning of 
the 5th century B.C. to the 12th century A.D. The centre of 
prosperity also shifted with that religious movement and 
Buddhism also was shaped and developed in various ways 
as was essentially necessary by the influences of the 
environments. 

Now to study Buddhism, with reference to its 
historical development, one problem is of vital importance. 
To solve this problem means to trace the history of the 
shifting of the centres of this religion in India. 
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Let us undertake the task with strict reference to 
history. 


I. Magadhan Period 

(A) Ggntre of Budduism at tuk time of Buddha 

During the pretty long period o[ to years from the 
Lord’s attainment of the Supreme Enlightcnmcmt, to the 
time of his parinirvliiia Buddhism was prevailing only 
in the Madhyadesa where the liurd wandered about for 
preaching his novel doctrines. Ue succeeded in creating 
a new influence in almost all the pirls of that Madhya- 
dosa — Kapilavastu in the north, Biiranasi iu the south, 
KosSiUihi in the west and Gampil in the east. But 
Magadha in the east and iSravasti in the west especially^ 
became the most important of all these places. Bajagriha 
was then the capital of Magadha, the kingdom of Seniya 
Bimbisara who was regarded as the greatest and the most 
faithful Buddhist king of the time, l^nirasti was the 
capital of Kosala, the kingdom of Frasenajit, a contem- 
poraneous equal of Seiiiya and one of the Attest rival of 
him. 

After the conquest of the kingdom of Kosala by Ajata- 
satru ^ravasti lost its influence, though not its great 
prosperity, and in this way all the influences of the sur- 
rounding kingdoms were centralised in Magadha. As 
regards the religious movements ^rilA'asti cannot claim 
any and all of them wore started and continued in Magadha. 
In the Silmanuaphala Suttii of the Digha-Nikaya we hear 
of the six heretical teachers almost all of whom were 
struggling to rise up above the common level in Magadha. 
The Jaina literature (especially Sutrakrtanga) points to 
the same conclusion. It is therefore quite clear that 
Magtidha, had been the centre of almost all the religious 
movements, not to speak of Buddhism only, in the period 
taken into consideration. 
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(B) Centhr of Bodduism for orb HURUREI) years 
AFTER THE DEATH OF BUUDHA 

It is a well known fact that just after the (loath of 
Buddha, Kasyapa the great, the successor of the Lord 
heard the unbeseeming utterances of a certain Subhadda, 
who had become the member of the order in his old age. 
In order to obviate the dangerous (iffccts of such utterance, 
he proposed to hold a council and made live hundred 
Arhats assemble together for rehearsing the precepts of 
the Lord.' This assembly was known as the “.First 
Council ” which is said to have been held near Rajagriha 
in the season of-“ Vassa ” following the death of Buddha. 
It was held in the Saptoparna (»ive, which still exists in 
the Vobhara hill near Rajagriha. It was prepared 
originally by King Ajatsatru of Afagadha. 

From the time of this Council up to the time of the 
Second Council there was no shifting of the centre of Bud- 
dhism. 

This is the only fact of historical importance of the 
period in (X)nsideration. Had there been other events of such 
importance and liad there been any change in the centre 
of the religion we would have come across with references 
to them in the Buddhist literature without fail. There 
would be no departure from the truth in asserting that the 
monks were keeping (juite peacefully in Magadha which 
was undoubtedly tire centre then. 


^ If. Oldcnbnrg in In's introduction to MaliSvanisa has cmiilintienlly de- 
clared this Btory as a “ pure invention of not very ancient date.” Ho rofors to 
Mahaparinirbanasntta and IoHh that though the atory of Siibliaddii is tlioro, yet it 
haano connection with the Council. This story, tlicroforo, in his opinion cannot Iw 
the cause of the Council. But we have reasons to believe that though this might not bo 
the solo cause of the conference yet it was certainly one of the ennsos. Wo have also 
sufficient reason to rely on the authenticity of tlie story itsolf as wo know that such pro- 
fane utterances and tendency to a Schism had already begun in the lifetime of 
Bnddlia. We shall however discuss the matter in <letails later on ( Vide Kern's 
*'Mniinal of Buddhism,” p. 102). 
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It is an indisputable fact, therefore, that Magadha 
continued to bo the centre of Buddhism even after the 
death of Buddlia and continued to be such for one linndred 
years more. 

Then again if wc gbincc over the political history of the 
period we find the names of several powerful kings of the 
Sisuniiga dynasty under whom Magadha was the centre of 
political importance, Pfitaliputm being the capital. This 
also points to the above conclusion. It should, how- 
ever, be noted here that though Magadha did not cease 
to be the politiciil centre for several eentunes more yet 
the centralisation of matters religious were shared just 
after the session of the Second Council by Kosilmbi and 
its vicinity. One hundred years after the death of Buddha 
dismemberment among the Buddhist order took place. 
This happened in the Vesali Council in 386 B.C.' This 
is known as the Second Council or Vesali Conncil. 
The aim of this council was to suppress the unlawful 
practices of the Vajjian Monks, Tliey declared the 
legality of the “ ten points” (dasa Vatthuni). At that 
time Sthavira Yas'a was staying at Vesali. He found 
their unlawful practices and took action against them. 
He himself w'ent to Kosambi and thence ho sent messen- 
gers to Mathura and A vanti. A party was then formed 
known as the “ Western party ” Iwcausc the pjirtisans came 
from the western part of Central India. On the other 
liand the monks of Magadha, Vesali and Vriji formed 
another party jigainst Yhmi. Their party was the “ East- 
ern party.” Both the parties assembled in Vesali and 
each of them appointed four representatives for holding 
discussion. Eastern party was decided to l)e the schisma- 
tic and was excommunicated. But the members of this 


» Cf. Kcm*8 “ Manual,” p. 102, 

Rhys DaviiVs—" Buddhism,” p. 213, 

Buddhist Chronology by S. Mochiznki, p. 37 (Japancso). 
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party were greater in num'ber and did not agree with the 
decision. They held a separate council and tolerated 
their ten points. They were then called the Mahasaih- 
ghikas (“the party of the great assembly”) and the 
Western party came to be known . as the Sthaviravada.' 
From this time Magadlia became the centre of the 
Mahasaihghikas and ^ravasti the centre of the 
Sthaviravadiiis. 


II. Madhyades'a Period 

(FuOM tub 2nd COUNCIIi TO TUB DKATU OB AsOKA 
386-232 B.C.)“ 

After Bimbisiira and his son A jatasatm the Buddhists 
had no royal devotee to patronise them for about two 
centiu’ics beginning from the death of Buddha. So there 
was no very great change of the centre Iwforc the sitting 
of the Buddhist Council. At this time Magadha ceased 
to bo the centre and Madhyadesa its a whole began to 
be the so-called ceutre of Buddhism. Magadha in the 
last beciune the centre of the Mahasahigbikas iind Ko- 
sambi, Mathura and Avanti in tiie west 1)ecame the 
centre of the Sthaviravadiiis. Therefore, Madhyadesa 
or Central India as a whole virtually grew up to be the 
centre of Buddhism and the place coiitinuod to be such 
up to the time of Asoka. 

Asoka ascended the throne of Magadha and became 
the Maharajadhiriij Chakravarti of India, 218 years after 
the parinirvaiia of Buddha, i.e., in 268 B.C. Neither his 
father Bindusiira, nor his grandfather Chaiidragupta was 
an adherent of the Buddhist faith.'* 

> Cf. * Indian Buddliisni ’ by Ur. U. Ogiinnrurp. Hi (in Japanese) ; The Histoiy 
of Indian Buddhism by U. Umnda, p. 117 (in JapancHti) 

* ‘ Buddliisi chronology’ by S. Muchisuki, ]i. fiO (in Japanosc). 

3 Rhys David’s “ Biiddliisiii, ” p. 221. According to the Jaina iniditioni Chandra- 
giipta the Groat was a Jaina towards the latter part of his life. 
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But Asoka ( Piyadasi) became a sincere convert to 
Buddhism since his conquest of Kalinga and Ijecame the 
greatest patron of the Buddhists. Tn the history of the 
propagation of Buddhism Asoka stands as a pioneer pro- 
pagator. lie was the first king who, as a sincere devotee, 
ciired much to contribute to the spreading of the religion 
both inside and outside India. 

It was in his ringn tliat a great Buddhist council was 
held at Pataliputra. Tliis is mentioned in history as the 
third council. The council was tlien closed according to 
the advice of Moggaliputta Tissa and Asoka sent missions 
to various places in and out-side India.' These were known 
to the people of Magadha thus : — 

(1) Majjhantika to ICaslimir-Gandhai'a. 

(2) ]!ilahadeva to llahTsamai.ulala (Andhra and 
Mysore). 

(51) Rakkhita to V'anavasi (llajputana). 

(‘t) Bhamma-rakkhibi to Aparantaka (Punjab). 

(5) Maha-Uhamma-rakkhita to Maharattha. 

(0) Maha-llakkhita to Yonaloka (Greek inhabitants 
in the western land). 

(7) Majjhima and Kassapa to .ir.imavantupada. 

(8) Sonaka and Utiavii to Suvajiiiabhrimi. 

(9) ^lahinda to 'rambapsimii (Ceylon). 

Among the above .nentioned countries 1, 2, 3, t, 5, 
7 are inside India and otliers are outside India. 

Up to this time the centre of Buddhism were in tw 
j)laces in Madhyadesa so to say. One was Alagadha the 
centre of the ]Mahasanghikas and another was Kasambi 
the centre of the Sthaviravadins. 

Just after the sitting of this third council, Kukku- 
tarama in the capital of Pataliputra liecame more 
prospering as a Buddhist centre Ilian other places. This 

* SSmnula-pitaildiloi, Viimyniiilaku, III, l'. :U1 AJoka's Eilirl No. XllI (7. A. 

Smilli, Awika, pi>. 173, 175). 

3 
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centre was occupied by the MabSsaiighikas. The Sthavi* 
ravadins could not unite themselves with the Mahs* 
sanghikas. They left Magadha, Kosambi, etc., and 
went to Kashmir and established a centre there.’ Since 
Magadha and Afadhyade^t became the centre only of the 
Mahasanghikas^ rouglily speaking, the shifting of the 
centre o[ Buddhism began in real sense from this time. 

III. Andhra Period 

(232 B.C.— 1 A.l).). 

(From the death of Asoka up to the middle of 
Andhra Dynasty.) 

In course of the 50 vear.s after tluj death of Aisolai his 

«r 

descendants lost tlieir power. The outlying provinces 

' We have two BtiiiemoniH abiiiit ilio trnclitioii of tlu> SiliaviraH, wlio loft 
Mafifudlia for Knslonir at thn oriii of tho Slrd oounoil. Oiio is in Hie Abhidhanna — 
ninbAvibliABa-sffhtrn and other is in niiion Tlipiang's lioeords of the Went era bind, 
lliuoii Tlisianpf writes — “In tins hmidrcdtli year after Hie Xirviina of Tathil- 
gata, Asoka, Kiiij^ of Mngadlia, e.xtended iii4 power over tint world and was lioiioiinul 
even by Hie moat diatant p(>oplc. Ibt deeply roveromrod Hie throe •'enia, and had a 
loving regard for all living Hiings. At Uii.s time there were 500 Arhats and 500 
Scbiainatioal priests, wlioin the king lioiioiirod and patronised without any difTorcnco. 
Among Hie latter was a priest ealled Maliaduva, n nian of deep learning and rare 
ability, ill his retirement be sought, a true rfnowii; for thin king, he wrote 
treatises Hie prinuiplcs of wliieh wore opposed to Hie holy Doetrinc. All who heard 
of him resorted to his company and ailii|iled his views. Asoka-raja, not knowing 
cither holy oreominoii men and hoeaiiso he was iialiirally given to patronise those 
who were seditions, was iiidiieed to call together an assenihly of priests to hanks 
of Hie (ranges, intending to drown tlicMii all. 

At this time the Arhats having semi lln- ilaiiger threaie;iing iheir lives, hy Hie 
exercise of their spiritual |V)wi*r Hew away tIiroiig]i Hie air and eamc to this 
country ( Kashin Tr), and eoiieealed tliein.selves aniong Hie mount ains and vullyes. 
Asoka-ruja having heard of it- repented iiiid eonfi'ssiiig his faults begged Hieiii to 
return to their own eoiintty hut the Arhats refused to do so with determinatinn. 
Then Asoka-raja for the sake of the Arhats built 500 sarngluTrAms and gave the 
country os a gift to the priesthood.” (S. Beal’s Buddhist records of the Western 
Land, vol. T, p. 150-157). 

In tlic above Hie date of Asoka and Muliadeva is stated as 100 years after Bud- 
dim’s death but this was a false information wliicli has been carried on by tradition. 

The date of Asoka and Mahadevn must full at least 200 years after Buddha’s 
death. 

’ J. Uiimda's Ilisiory of Tndiaii BnddhiRm, p. HI- 
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under their relatives beeaine virtually independent. The 
central power passed into the hands of his ministers. 
One of them Pushpamitra, when holding a general 
review of the imperial army at Patiiliputra in the presence 
of the last king, Vrihadratha, treacherously killed him. 
Thus the foundation of the Siinga dynasty was laid by 
Pushpamilra about 180 13.C.‘ Kings of this dynasty were 
the patrons of llrahmanism and specially Fushpamitra 
had great faith in the religion; he sanetilled animal sacri- 
fices whieh are essential to certain form of Frilhmanism 
and contradictory to the most cherished fcatiii’es of 
Fuddhism. Thus Frahinauism was in its early stage of 
reaction under the Smigas. Fushpamitra, again, had been 
regawlod as a gi'eat persecutor of Fuddhism by the 
Chinese and Japanese Fuddhists. lie burnt monasteries 
and slew monks from !^^agadha to .Talandhara in the 
Fun jab. The monks Avho eseapal his sword arc said to 
have fled into the territories of other rulers.- 

Fuddhism declined in ilagadha and the central India* 
and the monks (especially the Mahasai.ighikas) came to 
the Andhra Kingdom (South India), where the Maha- 
sanghika faith had been introduced since the time of 
As'oka throngh the elTorts of Jlahadeva. 

Let us now took to the liistory of the Andhra dynasty 
so that w'e may make a clear estimate of the centralisa- 
tion of Fuddhism in their country. 

In the days of Chandragupta ^fanrya and Megas- 
thenes the Andliras occupied the deltas of the Godavari 
and Krishna rivers on the eastern side of the peninsula 


* History of Inilin by U. I*. Ssiatri C.I.K., ]>. III. 

" Enriy History of India by V. A. Sinilli, p. 

* In Jny opinion, Itnddhisin in Coiitra! India to doolino ]iist aftor Asok’s 

death becaaso neither bis son Snynsas nor bia ^»riUid-son Daanrfitlm were Buddhists. 
According to tlio Jaiiia tradition Snynsns waa tlnina in faitli, and built many Jaiiia 
temples and Dasaratha bnilt cave leinples for the Ajivikas (r/. V.A. Smith, EH U 
pp. 102.103). 
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and was reputc'd to possess a railiinry forco second only 
to that at tlie command of the Kint? of the Prasioi, 
Chandragupta Maurya, and the capital of the state is 
believed to have l)ecn then Sri Kakiilam, on the lower 
course of the Krishna. The Audhrsis, afterwards, recog- 
nised the suzerainty of Magadha. This might have 
taken place either in the time of Chandrngupta or in 
the time of Bindusiira. 

In the time of Asoka, as we know from his edicts’ 
(2i)6 U.C), the Audhras were known to he oms of the out- 
lying tribes. Hut after his death, Simuka, tlie Andhra 
king, sot up an independent power and the dynasty suc- 
ceeded in extending its sway with such extraordinary 
rapidity that in the reign of the second king Krishna, - 
Nasika near the source of the (lodavari in tin? AV'estern 
Glnlts wjis included in their dominions. JJ(?fore 27 H.C. 
the Andhras not only slew tin? last king of the Kanvas hut 
also extirpated what remained of the once powerful Sunga 
dymisty.* According to the Alatsya I’liriina Hie total 
reigu period of the And!n-a dynasty is K5() y(?arsand llici'e 
were 30 kings. The Vishnu, Vilyu, and Jlhilgavata 
Pui'anas agree in giving the mimhei's 450 and 30 for their 
reign period and tlie niimher of kings. 'I'liis agreement 
raises the presumjition that the statement recorded in the 
Puranas is correct. No definite date can he ascertaiiuHl 
from the tastimony of the inscriptions and coins as regards 
the beginning and the end of the Andlira dynasty, hut 
Ave liave sufficient reason to show that the Empire began 
soon after the death of Asoka (232 B.C.) and continued 
until some period in the 3 k 1 centurv A.D.’ During the 


* Rock Kdicl XIII. 

« E.I. Vol. VITT, p. in. 

* V, A. Smith E.lT.l, |i. 2(I(}-20K. 

llistiiry of Tnilin by It. P. Sastri, C.I.K., p. 20. Pargilt-r p. JIH. 

* Itapaoii— -Coios of the AndliniK, liitrodiiL-tinii pp. X.XVl. 
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wholt) ]>urio(l of the I'ule of the .Viulhras, tlieir capitals 
wore not only at Sri Kakiilaih, but Dharanikotta' and 
Pratisthaua in the eastern Maliaratta country, known to 
the Greeks as Paithana were! also iinjxM'ial seats. 

The Andhra country Wfis a very important oins in the 
history of Ihiddhism in India, since the time of Asoka 
when the groat teacher Mahadeva, th(5 great leiuler of the 
^rahasaughikas in ^fagadha came to the (muntry with 
his religious mission, ile established his school known as 
the ‘Caitya Saila’ or Celyyavada.- 'Phis wscs subsequently 
separated into two schools — ‘Aparasillika’and'Uttarasalika’ 
(Piirvasiilika).'* The temples* were situated in a place 
known as llejwadii in modern times in South India. 
There was also the famous llnddhist stupa of Amaravati 
on the right hank of the Krishna river. This ivas the 
result of the gradual attempt.s of several kings of the 
.Vndhra dynasty. The completion of the stupa took a 
long time which in my opinion, covered a period begin- 
ning from the time of As'oka and ending in the 2nd or 
;ird century .-V. 1).* We have no record from which, 

' 'riiPiV first i‘:i|ii(ni i.s N.-iiti to liavu iiriMi <m flit' Krislina at Sri Kdkiilam, aI;oiil 
U) iuik.*s ri’iiiii Maiisiliptiltiiii roiiiiili*il, acciirdiii^ lo a If^oiul, by FSiiinali, a great 
onipiM'dr ; by liiiii is pribabiy iiioniit Sriiiiuka, Iht* first of the ilyiitisty. It was 
iif tor wards tninsr.'rivil to Diiaiiyakatnka and tliiMiei’ to otlier idaeos. f^Vidf Arch. 
Survey of South Iiidiii liy HiirgO'-.i, |». 1). About Uharnikola tlierii arc many opi- 
nions ainoiii' seliiilars. f sluill follow I'Vrirnssoirs opinion by wlioiii it Inid l)oen 
identified with Hozwtida (J.II.A.S. 1S7;<, p. aiKl). 

Tlte sciiool was known fo the '‘ouilicrii ButhliiislH as “Celyyavilda” and to the 
Norfhern Ibnldliist as “(.kiilyustiila.” 

Moth Tiiniiitifh (S. I7*») and lliimii Thsiang (Ilecord.-* Vol. II. p. 221) make 
merit ion of tlieso st'liools and cjill them M.-ilnlsaiighika schools. 

* ttegariling the aitiialioii of the.se fcinples opinions vary, lam Imwever coii- 
stmiiiod to follow Mr. llolrert Sewell who idenfitics the sites with modern Be/wadii. 
(.I.II.A.S. Vol. 12, p. OS - lOl).) 

® lliirgess (.Vrehaeologieal Survey of Soiilln*rn India, p. 1.1), identifies Amarilvati 
with tlio rni'v.'isiiihi and J. Fergiisson (J.ll. .\.S. 12, p. KJo ■■l(10,)witli Aparsaihi. 

I however think it wise fo differ frimi them. 1 think that it is the very place ivliero 
MiiluXdeva, (sell f hy Asoka with his Buddhist Mission) took np his rcsidcnco and 
his disciples the nieinbers of (hiifyasaila school put up Buhser|neiit1y. This conclu- 
sion however is not without any basis. In Amaravati inscription Nos. I, XIT and 

Z4 

> 
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to know, the exact faith of the Andhra Kings. But in my 
opinio^ it is not far from truth to conjecture that some 
of the kings at least were Buddhists.' Tlic fact appears 
to stand thus that when Magadha ceased to be the centre 
of Buddhism after As'oka and the Andhras gained power 
and began to patronise Buddhism, the Andhra Kingdom 
grew up to he the centre of Buddhism. The religion also 
gradually became their established faith. There is, how> 
ever, no reason to doubt that the Andhra Buddhism was of 
the Maliasahgliika school — According to Bipavamsa Y. 53 
and Mahavarhsa, Y. 8. the Andhra Mahasiiighikas again 
subdivided later on Besides tlie two alrctuly existing 
schools of the Fnrva&ilikas and the Aparamlikas, other 
two schools called the Rajagirikii and the Siddhantika 
came into existence. These four schools came to be known 
as the Andhrakas. 

IV. Kashmlr-Qandhara Period 

(232 B.C.— 2 A.D.) 

{N. B . — These two countries were Buddhist countries 
from the time of Asoka and they became the centre of 
Buddhism at the time of the Kushan dynasty.) 

XXXIll ami XLl tlic building is ciillud Mahacaityn or lliugrosil Cailya oF the i{ii(1dhn 
bolniiging to iliu Cliuiiikn sidiool. (Ci’. Arch. Siirvoy of Soulb. Indiu, pp. UlO, 1(14 
12:i).Ag:iiii in a book iiuiiiful I.pii.t8iiii-liiii-]un(.Vaiijii>. Xo. M.iliiitlpvu in Hiiid to 
have founded Llit* Gailyasiiila school. Ho the uonnocbiuii of Mnlimlovu and his 
followers with the Ainaravaii buildings is ipiiic obvious. 

Ah regards the date of orcctioii of iho tcinpio we have rcaRoiiH to NU])p 08 (‘ that 
it cuiitiiiuod for a period from tlic time of Asoka up to the time of NtlgArjiina. (!^ 
H.C.~3()0 A.D.). It is not out of the place to enumeraie the reasons heie— 

(al From an examination of llii! sculpture it iMiComcH clear that it is a com- 
bination of tbo Gffndhara and Gupta schools of Art. 

(b) In the Sculpture Buddha is represented both hy the symbols of Dharma- 
cakra) Bodliidruma and Tn'inla and by the Muhayiiiiiu Kgnros. 

(c) In a Tibetan life of Nagdrjuna, lie is said to have travelled widely in 
Souilierii India, converted Muiija King of Onssn, done inncli for ibo Honihern con- 
gregation, erected viliars and “surrounded the great shrine of Dhaiiyakat^ka with a 
railing.*’ (Of. Tiranath, p. 73. Arch. Survey of South, India, p. C). 

^ H, P. Sastri, History of India, p. 31. 
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I have already shown in the last chapter that in 
course of 50 years from the death of Asoka, his descend* 
ants lost their power. Henceforth Buddhism ceased to 
be a dominant religion in the Madhyadcsa and it was even 
driven away from that part of India owing to the reju- 
venation of the Brahmanieal religion through tlie efforts 
of such intolerant kings ns Pushpamitra (Fushyamitm) 
of the Sunga dynasty and some others of the Kanva 
dynasty. At this juncture the Mahasaiighika sect remov- 
ed to the Andhra Kingdom. Wo have, however, reasons 
to believe also that tlie Sthavirvsdins went away from 
Avanti, Mathuril and Kosambi (Central India) to 
Kashmir and Gilndhiira where their religion attained to 
prosperity. 

Buddhism had been introduced into Kashmir or 
Gandhara' at the time of Asoka in the 3rd century B.C. 
when the Great Emperor sent the Great Sthavira Majjhan- 
tika for the propagation of the great faith. The Ceylonese 
tradition says that ^lajjhautika became greatly suc- 
cessful in his mission. Thus we find in HijiavaiiiKi and 
Mahavamsa — “ the gmit sage Majjhantika went to the 
country of Kashmir and Gandhara. He then appeased 
enraged Nagas and released many people from sin by 
teaching cf Buddhism ar.d in this way a certain Yakkha 
called Paiichako, together with his wife Hiiritn and five 
hundred youths converted into Buddhism and after one 
day for the p<}oplc of two countries preaclicd ‘ Aslnlso- 
paman Sutia ’ discoAirse (of Buddha). Eighty thoustvnd 
persons attained superior grades of religious bliss, one 
hundred thousand persons were ordained priests by the 


‘ Many SthaTlravSdina left Majpulha and othpr parU of Central India (Avanti, 
Mathiinl| and KauBunibi) for Kffshnilr and (landhflra just nt the end of tho 3rd 
Council. 

So those who went there nt the tinio of Piishynmitra were no doubt the remnant 
of a party of S-thaviras in Central India so to say 
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Tliera.”' AVe also meet with a simihir statement in the 
Samantaptisadika.' Of course it cannot be accepted as 
an authentic record. Sut this leads us to conclude and 
I think to conclude quite correctly, that the Mahastha- 
vira Majjhantika Avns quite successful in his mission. 
Besides this n e have adduced other proofs as the corrolw- 
ration of this conclusion. These are that just towanls the 
end of the 5Jrd Council the Theravildins could not keep 
harmony with the Mahsi.saAghikas and they left Central 
India (Avanti, Alathura and Kosamhi) and went to 
Kashmir, established Sariighas and .spread the faith of 
the Loi*(l there. Thus from the inlrcduction of Buddhism 
into the country Sth.aviravilda or tlu! San'astivada school 
came out to he prosperous in defiance to the Afahasaii- 
ghikas of IVIagadha and the Andhra eountry. AVeean find 
out a direct proof of this statement by an examination of the 
conversation held by Afeiiander with Nagasena. 'I’he King 
Menander was the Greek King of Sakala in tluj Punjab 
and was so great an invader that about 111 B.C. he 
advanced as far as Sokfln. Such a j)owerful King ns 
Menander, was converted by Slhaviva Kilgasena who was 
a great Buddhist j)biloso))lier of the Sarv/istivadin school. 
The conversation of tJie two is called “ Aliliiidapras'iia 
or the “ Questions of King Menander. ”■* 

But it was only in the period when the Kusbanas 
gained supreme power in AVesteru India that Kashmir 
and Oiindhara became the great (jentres of Buddhism.'‘ 

The Kushana Kings (as called In I’artbia) were 
known to the Greeks as Scythians, to the Chinese as the 
Yue-chis and in Sanskrit as the Devaputrsis.* The 

' Maliiivninsa (.rii) niirl nipnvniriHii (riii). 

’ Saminaiifa PfisiulikA, Viiiiiyii Pit-nkii, imI. -Olclfiiliiirfr, ///, p. 

^ (a) lliHtury of Indiu by II. I*. SiiKlri, C.I.K., p. HI, 

(b) BiidilhiRiii of WcBiuni Land by It. lladniii (.lapanoso), p. 67. 

(c) II. Korn’s Mniiiiul f>f Indian Riiddlii.Min, ]i. IlH. 

* History of Indiu by II. P. Sastri p, 12. 
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Ku^ilnas as soon as they became tlie most supreme of 
the fiv'e ‘ Ga))^us ’ ol the Yue-chi Kingdom i]i tlie western 
lands. They attained shortly ranch power, [n th<? second 
century liefore Christ one of these howl(?s destroyed the 
Greek Kingdom of J3actria and compelhsl the Greeks to 
seek shelter in India. The Scythians followed close 
upon and gradually occupied Kabul, Gaudhava, Kashmir 
and the Punjab. Tlray advanced even as far as Afathurii 
and the Marhatta country.' 

Kaniska I was thcr first conqueror of India. He 
{tfctmded the throne in oS B.C. and established liis Kiiig- 
<lom in the Xorth-W(‘stern India, the capital being the 
ancient Purusapura (modern Peshwar). Muviska, Vasu- 
dova, Kujula Kadphises, Wema-Kadphises and Yasiska, 
succeeded him to tluj throiw' one after another. Kaniska 
II became King aboul 1 l(t .V. 1). He was tlie most power- 
ful of all the Kui^Xna Iviiigs. He foumhMl a vast Kmpire 
e.vtending probably from the A’indbyas to the Altai 
Mountains.- He also followed tlm course of his prede- 
cessor and retained his capital at Purusapur. Cuindhara, 
tliorofere, became tlic centre of political] allairs and a 
meeting-plac(‘ of the civilizations of the Hast and the 
West. 

At this tinu! K.'isliinlr and Gaudhara became also 
the centre of Huddhism especially of the TlieniviUla 
School. Kaniska, Huviska and Kujula Kadphises * were 
all Ihiddhist Kings. ICaniska IT also was one of the 
greatest patrons of Buddhism --as zealous as the great 
Asoka. His name therefore had been a household word 
as that of As'oka from the ojist to the west and he had 


» About ihc Mhit'tin^ t»f Ibc Kusli«iina ami tlioir polirioni history and tlw date of 
Kaniska 1 and TI i-oiiiparo my arliidn to be published in ihe Indian Antiquary. 

* Cniiniiqrham tArcIi. Reports, J, p. 238. rndiiiii History— IT. I*. Stlstri, p. 22. 

=* We have mitticiont jrroniuls to call these Kins's Ibiddhisti. Mr. Iladani has 
already coiiio to this eoiu-hiHion in “ Biulilhism of rim Western Lniids.” Ohaptar I. 
Section »ii (Japanese). 
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been best reputed as a builder of Temples and Topes, 
encourager of Sculptors and thus the originator oF Gan- 
dhSra School of Arts in a sense. Ue had for his pious 
associates, the great Asviighosa 1 and Sahgharaksiia. 
lliey are said to have been his personal instructors.' 
Besides them there were many other great Buddhist 
monks who were contemporaneous with the great Emper* 
or. They are Vasumitra, Dharmatnita, Gho^, Buddha- 
deva, and Pflrsva.' 'I'hey belonged to tin; Sthavirviida 
School. 

Kaniska TI held a council of 500 learned monks 
under the pivsidency of Vasumitm. This council is 
known as the fourth council. iVt this eouneil the monks 
satisfied themselves with drawing up three commen- 
taries : — 

(1) [Tjiadesa on the Sutra Fi(aka. 

(2) Vinaya-VibhiUiha-Sastra on the Vinaya. 

(3) Abidharina-Yibhasha-iSastra on tlu' Ahhidharma 

. pitaka. 

Each of these books consists of 100,000 couplets 
according to Hiiicn Thsiang.* Among thesis Abhidharma- 
Vibhasha-Sastra is only existing — others are lost.' 

Thus Kashin ira and Gandhilra heeanu; the centre of 
Buddhism and thence it spreivl first into (he western 
lands and at last into China and the far east. 


^ Cf. my sirticlo on K:uii.^kii Mr. Ifadaiii’H Hiuliniisin of NVosicrii Lauiiu, p. 118, 
Mr. D. Tokiwa’s “The* life of Asvnji^lioaa, ” p. 219. 

Tn tho8aihyuktii-ratn.ipibik:i-Riiirait ir irioiitioiKMl that Kaiii^kahail tho following 
3 a* hiR companions —J. Asva^hoRlia as instructor, II. Chnrakn as phyHiciaii (Nanjio, 
Cat. No. 1>‘129;» III. Maitra as minister -- 

.* I shall give full (1osuri|)tioii of the lives of those SthaviraliR in the main book. 

* The account of this council only wc arc getting fratii lliucn Thsiang's transla- 
tion, Watters, Vol. I (pp. 273-278), and the so-chIIimI 4th Council is unknown to 
Cejloneac Buddhists. 

* Abhidharma-Vibhasa-Sastra is existing in Chinese, this book had hoen tran- 
slated by Eliuen Thsiang A.D. «56.659 of the Thftmly nasty A. D. 618-907 (look at 
Ma&iio's Oatalogiie, p. 277), No, 1263. 
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V. Kosaia Period. 

(Kosala was the centre of Kiuldhism at the time of 
Nagarjuna anti Aryadeva, about the end of the 2n(l 
Century A.D. The period continued up to the middle 
of the third Century A.IJ.) 

I have already shown, that the Mahasanghika School 
had been pi'evailing in South India since Maliadeva 
came to that country at tlie time of Asoka. li'rom Ihe 
end of the 2nd Century A.D. up to the beginning of 
the 3rd Century A.D. tlie Alahjlsaughika Jluddhism of 
that place produced a new and much develo])ed form of 
doctrine known as the Aladhyamika doctrine. It is a 
highly philosophical doctrine of Maliayaiia Duddhisin. 

Nagarjuna was the founder of this school — he wtis 
physician, magician, occultist red’ormer and the most 
brilliant philosopher of India. He ivas the first man to 
explain the philosophy of Jluddhism systematittilly. In 
the historical sense he Avas the first man who had preach- 
e<l Mahayana doctrine.* He u’as a Vaidarbha or South 
Kosala “ Drahinin by caste and flourished towards the end 
of the second century .-V.D. and the Ixsginning of the 
succeeding one. '' 

When he bc'canie the master of ihe Buddhist doctrine 
based upon Prajha|)ammita-sutra he established the 
Madhyamika system of philosophy or the philosophy on 


' Mahiiyaiia duciriiio in one of Btidillia’ii iiitrospcctioiuil perception. Lt came 
therefore, in ozintcnco in tins ideas of the Tathagala when lie obtained the Supreme 
knowledge under the Bodlii tree, lliatorically spoaking. however, this wne the begin- 
ning of the SJBtCIII. 

* In the iiortli there was another KobrI.i and Sravasti was the eapital of it. As 
the mark of distinction Southern is iiaed. ((?/. Life of lliiien Tlisiang by Beal, 
p. 189). According to Uiinniiigbiiin, Kosala wu« the ancient Vidarbha and preaent 
Berar, (C/.. Ancient Geography of India, pp. 5l9-i02I.) 

* Rogarding the date of NilgSrjuna there are many opiiiioiia but we have aome 
eTidencea with wliicli wc can be able to fix the date of Ndgurjuna. 1 ahall take up 
further deiaila in the main book. 
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“ the deterrai nation of what constitutes the snhstance of 
reality.”' He prciiched this doctrine in Orissa and South 
India. Ho Ijocame a greatly inflmMitial teacher there. 
We are told that ho travelled widely in Southern India, 
converted Mnnja, the king of Orissit and thousands of 
his pupils did much for the pros<irvation of the South(!m 
congregation. lie created many viharas in Odivisa 
(Orissa) ajid other countries and specially surroundtjd 
the great slirine of Uhaiiyakataka with a railing.”® 

At last ho came to Kosala — ^Ins native place and made 
that place the centre of his propiigandism. At that time 
the king of Kosala was Sadvahana or Satavahana," 
who belonged to th(5 Andhra dynasty.' Tiinen Thsiang 
tells us that Satavahana ’ greatly prized and est«jemed 
Nagarjuna. IV’hen he was at tln^ Sanghaifmia ncjir a 
Stupa built by Asoka, King Salavahana provided him 

' SiiuliMits of Kiiropctii) |»l>ilost»pI»y will tt*eolli'«*i ilio I wo n>iitnil )irol)Irnis 
with which it is iiniiiily coinrriu'il, /•/; ; — 

(1) The* ilHenniiiaiioii (»F llic rc'hiiiun hctwroii rrnlily and f‘rfi>iiition. 

(ir) ThtMh'tcriniiiittion of whiii coiistiiiiTcK tlio siihsliiiici of mility. In Bhd- 
dhisni thm*. arc two sMos of its philosopliy : — Tho srhool whiolt iri'ais >»r tin* first of 
these two probh'Jiis {.-s lilci.' III!! r of flit; Vijfiaii;iv;idiin? fi ml lloif wliieh troats of the 
second is like t.hiit of tlic .Mndliyiimikim. 

= Tarfinntli’s History Ilf liidiitn Itiiddlii.siii (fi72) us i|IioUmI in MiirgcsN; Archaeo- 
logical Survey of Soutiiorn I ml inn. p. o. 

^ Cf. It sing, Dr. T.'ikaknsii, p, 15S), Note Xu. I. 

* Siitiiv&hnnii is }i general tiiiiiic (if the kings of tin* Andhrii dynasty (Cf. K. G. 
Ulmidarktir’H K.ll.D., inid Kditiun, pp. ;20-d7). 

^ From Ttsiiig we know that XiTgarjiina wmif an epistle in verse which iHcallorl 
“ Suhrillekha ” or “ Lotler to an intimaii? friend.” Ii w.mk deiiicatod to SAfavShnim 
who is said lo have eiicoumged Jiiiii and given insl ructions. Nagarjnuia described 
the virtues of tiinldha in a striking niaiiiicr. 

This event leads ns in lielieve tlial Salavahana must have been convcitcd into 
Buddhism, otherwise why should he give instruciions for describing fho virtues of 
the Loifl. 

We have a Tibetiin trnnsl.ation ns well as three Chinese traiiHlations of the opistlo. 
The date of the Tihetan translation is (|uife uneertuin whereas (he ilates of the 
Chinese tranBlatioii are delinile. The lirst tmnsl.itioii was made in 431 A.D. by 
(iuuavarinuii (Xanjio, eata. No. I UU), the second in 434 A.U. hy Siiighuvutnnii 
(No. 14-40) and tlie third in 1373 A. I), by Using himself wdieii he lirst arrived at 
Tilmralipti in hidiu; rf. ftsing hy Or. Tukakusii, p. 158, Note No. 4) 
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witliD city gate Imt.' Per the sake of Nagarjuna, the 
king is said to liavc tuimelled out the Brahmagiri llock . 
and Imiit a hig rock^temple which was 300 li distant 
I’rom tins Brabmagiri rock," Here he wrote many 
i^istras and commentaries. 'J'hus under the patronage of 
Satavahana he was refuting all hereticjil doctrines and 
enlightening the Maliiiyana system. Southern Kosala 
became the ccniti-e of Biiddliisni at that time and after 
Nagarjuna Kilinulcva or Arysuleva, an eminent disciple of 
Nagarjima became a great (eaclu'r, not at all inferior to 
bis inaat(‘r. ITj! had great .s(‘holarship and elo<[iionc(!!. 
With thesi! h(! propagated tJie ^Madliyamika doctrine 
not only in ^lagadha but iwerywliei’e with bis youngiT 
disciph; llahiirata.'' 

•Vryadeva ‘ was only a teacher who revived llnddhism 
of Magadha and Centviil India wh(n> it had lieen al- 
ready in the decline since th(» time of Pusyamitra of 
of the Sunga dynasty. Thus after Xagjirjunaalso Kosala 
was a great centre of the religion. 

VI. Ayodhya Period. 

(Ayodhya liecame the centre of Buddhism at the time 
«)f Asanga and Vasulwudhu, i.e., 370-l'70 A. IJ.). 

When the Maurya dynasty ceased to exist, the kings 
of Central India became poAverless dependents sometimes 


' Uuddhist Records of tho Western Land— Heal. Vol. II, |i. 2lH. 

" Kiidtlhist Reeortls of tlie Weatorn World by Beal, Vol. II, p, 2l!l. 

^ KAliiiratii — the second disie-iple of XH^urjnnii and sotnetiiiies said to be the 
disciple of Aryinleva. 

* Aryadcvii. He waa llie aon of a Hraliiiiaii of Rout hi'i'ii India. When NAgSrjuna 
was residing in a Songliilmnin iiiuir Kosala, Aryadevn ennie from his country and 
wished to discuss with Xagdrjiiiia. But the iiiuiiner and appeiinmce of NAgffrjuna 
was V)eGtti:ig an inspired Deva. 'I'hia inilueneed Aryadevsi siiid he at once became 
his disciple. 

Aryiidevii was a younger conreiiipurary of Xngarjiina. So his date mast fall in 
the middle of the 3rd ceii. A.U. Further details would be cuumerated in the main 
book. 
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on the Andhras and sometimes on the KuMiiias. But 
in t])e fourtii century A. 1). a local llAjAp at or near 
Pataliputra became much |M)n'erful, He is known as 
Gupta King.' 

He chose his capitiil at Pataliputra and tinnly es* 
tablished his kingdom there. Ite made attemf)ts toc'xtend 
his ])ower in all directions but could not succeed. His 
aim was realised by liis grandson Chandragiipta T. 

Chandragupta was married to Kumarmlevi a prince.ss 
of the liiccliavi clan, lie grsulually attained to power 
and assumed the title of Maliiinijildhinlj (/.c., Supreme 
King of great Kings) about 320 A. D. Samudragujda 
the .sou of Chandragupta succeeded his father in 330 .\. D. 
lie was the most powerful king :u.‘Cord{ng to a posthu- 
mously recorded inseription of his on the Asoka stone 
pillar at Allahabad. There he is said to have comiuered 
the kings of Daksina, kings of .Vvyavarta, the kings 
of Bengal, Nepal, Kainrupa and other border countries as 
well as thos(! of -Malava Khand(?s. 'I’hey all acknowledged 
his supremacy.- His son Chandragupta II succeeded 
him in 375 A.l). and took the title of NAkramsiditya 
(Sun of Power) and rdgned for twenty years.’ He 
found himself in a position to follow the aggre.ssivc policy 
of his father in virtue of his great military genius — by 
dint of his military achievements he carried his victorious 
arms up to the Arabian Sea through Malava and Gujrat 
and subjugated the Peninsula of Kathiawiid ruled for 
centuries by a ^ka dynasty. 

He also promoted the sual)orne commerce with 
Europe through Egypt.' Thus since the time of the 
Mauryas no empire had Iwcn so extensive in India.’’ 

’ V. A. SniitliV K.TI.I.. p. 2W), Kdiiioii 111, M.M. H. I*. SuHtri'H lliMlory, pp, 22. 

* V. A. Hiiiitli’s K.IT.l.y p. 27y. Kiiit-ioii 111, M.M. II. 1*. RriHirrH Ifislory, p. 24. 

■ Ihid, p. 20. 

.. * V. A. Siiiitli’B K.ll.l., |». 2IM1. 

• O. Umnda’s Burldlu.st History of [iidia (in JaiMiiioao), p. 287. 
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The capital had l)oe» vomoved from Pataliputra to Ayo- 
dhya by this time for tlie eonveiiicjic(? wliich tlie 2 )lace 
affords for the manii^emont and control of tins vast 
dominion. The famovis poet Kalidasa ftourishcd by 
this time as one of the nine ^ems. Pahien also visit- 
ed India durin<' tlie reisn of Vikninniditya.' 

Kumilra^iipta T ascended the tiirone in -MS A. U. 
During tlie reif'iis of these two Kings (/.e., (Mmndmgiijjta 
II and Kiimaraguiita from 37»'>- tf>'» A. I). Ayotlhya the 
capital of tlie lliiptas became the centre of Buddhism. 
Ifogacjira or Vijnanavsidi ScIkh)!, one of the great 
philosopliiciil systems of the .Mahiiyana Buddbi.sm in India 
ilourisbed tliere. Asanga and Vasuluindlm weifi founders 
of this school. 'I'bey Nourished about 100 years after 
Nagarjuna. 

'rbis school is really a developnumt of the SsXrvasti- 
viidin school. 'I’he Sarva.stivadin .school was jwevailing 
in North lVe.stern India since the time of Asoka. 
Huch was also the case with the Madhyainika Scliool 
of Nagarjiiiia in South India which was a deA'elopment 
of the !Mahasahgika School. A tradition in China and 
Japan says that Buddha Sakynnini preached the <luctrine 
of Vijfiaptimatra srdra (not Vidyamatm). It also 
tells us that about nine c<‘nturies after the Buddha, 
Alaitreya Buddha came down from the 'I'u-shita heav<*n 
to the lecture-ball in the kingdom of Ayodhyii at the 
request of the Bodhi-Sattva A.sanga and discoursed in 
these live Sastras - 

(1) Yogacarya-bhumi-Saslra (Nanj. Catalogue. No. 
1170). 

(2) Vibbaga-Yogo-Sastra ? (No Chinese Translation). 

(3) Mahilyanalaihkara-SastHi (No. 1190). 

( t) Madhyanta-Vibhaga-S'istra (No. 12J4 or 1245). 

(i'l) Yaji'acchedika-prajna-paraniita-^lstra (No. 1231). 


2 J.K. A.S., 1906. 
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After that the two sfreat teachers Asanga and 
Vasubandbii (the two brothers) composed many Astras 
and cleared doctrines of this school (rhfe TTistory of the 12 
Japanese Meets hy Xnnjo, pp. 

Asanga, Vasnlwindhu and Virincivatsa, three brothers 
were born in (jr:'indhn.i‘:i, the modern Peshwar. 'I’hev 
were Brfthmanas by caster Asani^a was the elder 
and flourished about flTO-ttr) A.]l. At first he was 
an adherent of the ]\fahisasaka School and follou’ed 
the Vaibhasika pliilosophy of the Binayana. Tie was a 
disciple of TMndola but lie could not satisfy himself with 
the latter as the latter was a irahayiinist. 

He subsequently made a thorouf'h study of the 
Mahftyanasul ras and gained a ileep faith in Alaitreya ’ 
and established the theory of \'ijnapti-ma<ra, /.e., the 
theory that “ all obji'cts in the universe are merely the 
manifestations of our Vijnanas,” He thus turned out 
to be the founder of the Yoijacara School.' 

Vasuliandhu, the second brother, flourished in fltW). 
470 A.l). At first he was an adherent of the SarvSstivada 
School. His master is said to have biM'ii ]flon(>mtha. 
He is reputed as a free thinker'’ and is said to have 
never confined himself to the study of one school only. 
He, afterwards, became the follower of Sautraiitika 
School and wrote the Abhidharmakos'a Sastra “ 

* But I iliiiik tiint. till’s is only n tiifrc tnulitinn This is hirniisi* As;i)i^r:i xvns n 
Hrcsit liffliov’or in Msiilroy.-i jis wi* know from IMiifii Tlisinii^'s Bncfinls (ritfr Beal, 
Vol. I, p. 227) Mini otliiT Hiitrns. llo iiiif{lit hiivr :i rlmr kiiowU'iljvc of iho Vijniipti* 
maim idea oi* the Alnyn iihononiunolo^y. or in oflmr wonls ho iiiidorstoixi thnl ileop 
philoflophy hy his intiiitiori wliioli was rho rosiili of his Kroal faith in Maifcreyu. 
The Sectarmns spun a mystical al<iry oiil f»f it ami iho nhovo trailih'oii thus ori^dii- 
atofl. 

» I shall take up the livos of AsaiiKsi ami Vrisiihaiulhii in full in tho iimiti 
book. 

® G. Umada’s “ Iliatory of Imlinii Buddhism,’* p. 2PSi. (.la]iaiioso) ; Bniil’s 
“ Buddhist llecords of (he WoRlein Wfirld," Vol. I, p. 227. 

* Jt. Iladaiii’s Biiddliisni of IVesrorn hainl, p. 4110 . 

* The life of Viisuhnndlm hy Jir. 7’akSkiisa, p. 35, .1. R. A. S.. .Ian., IWiri. 

® Natijio's Cataloi'iiu, Nos. 1277, i2«ll, 1270. 
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representing his opinion which presupposes the 
philosophy of tlie Mahsi-vilihasas,' as compiled liy 
Katyayaniputra and pul into a literary form hy Asva- 
ghosni (!).’’ 

But ho Avroto this hook fmm th(5 Sautraiitika point of 
view. Saiighahhadra wrote the Ahhidliaima-nyayanusara- 
Sastra,’* hut was suhse(|uently converted t<j the Yoga- 
C{lra School hy his elder brother Asanga. Since that time 
he came out to he a great master of that school and even 
superseded Asanga. His Invidcpi.arters was at Ayodhya 
and thence spresvd his doctrine against the Afadliyamika 
doctrine of Niigarjuna. Ayodhya hecaine the centre of 
Buddhism henceforth. Then; was .-inotlier cause of its 
lieing the centre. It was the capital of tlie Gupta 
Empire at that time. According to the life of Vasuliandhu 
written hy I’aramartha, (he greatest king of the Gupta 
dynasty Ghandragupla Tl Vikraraiiditya/ at first, 
patronised the Samkhya School of Philosophy hut after- 
Avarils Avas induced hy YasulKindhu to take intorest in 
Buddhism.’ Let us ([uote the passage from Vnsu- 
liandhu’s life : — 


' Nftnji.., Nod. 12(13, l2Ht, 1271. 

• J. a. A. S., lllil.'i. 

was llir t r.-mslittor uf Siiii;iii!.i)-Pjisa«lik:i info (Jhiuoso 4SS 
A.D. This lnM)k wns mMjrinally wrilli'ii l»y KiKMIia-uliosa .sin)Ii .-iriiM' in 

Ceylon. VUlo J. K .\. S., p, 51, Tliis view i'h iiiiiiiilaiiii'd by Dr. Tiikiiknau. 

Blit 1 Imvo to Ikdiovo llial the traiiskiioi' of llio 8iiiiiuiilA*Pasd(1ika is a 

i(uito diiten'iit Saiii);1i:ibli:iili'a- 

* Pamiiiartliji*R work, liowovor, nuMitioiiii only “ Vikmimulitya ” (Cf. 
Pnramilrtlia’s life i>r Yasiilmiulliii, p. 55, by Dr. Taknknsii, ilan, 11M)5, J. K. A. S.) 
Dr. J. Takiikusii boliovoR Mn; kiii^ to be Sk.«iiii1a;'iipt:i tlioro. lint. I think ho is 
inistakoii thoro. Tho kiii^; appiuirs to bo Cliniulrngiiptii II. VV« li(«ir of two 
Vikmiimilityns (»f the (Jiipta dynasty —both of Ihom hiv callod Chandragupta. 
So they arc none other than Cliaiulmgnpta I and Ghandragapta 11, the former’s 
grandson. But A3'odhya could not have' l.oni l lie oapitnl in the time of Chandra- 
gnpta 1. It was sneh in the time of Chaiidragiipta JI. Thond'ore the Vikniiiiilditya 
of Vasabnridhn’s life is Chamiragiipta II. f?!’. ¥• M. Hamprasad Snstri’s “Some 
notes on date of Snbainlhu and Din-nupi,” J. A. S. B., 11105. 

® J. B. A. Sm 1005. p. 55. 

5 
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“ Vrsa-gapa (probably Varsa-gaijya)' — well versed 
in the SiUhkhya-Sastra was the teacher of Vindhya-Vasa, 
who revised the iSastra. Vindhya-Vasa, was successful 
in a dispute with Buddharaitra, teacher of Vasubandhu, 
the latter of whom, was then away from Ayodhya. King 
Vikramaditya gave the Samkhya Philosopher three lacs 
of gold as a reward. After this triumph he returned to the 
Vindhya mountains and died there, — his revised SSriikliya- 
^Istm l)eing generally current, Vasubandhu, on his 
return to Ayodhya, heard of the shame of Ins teacher and 
seiirchcd for the rival in the Vindhya mountains. Pinding 
however that the heretic was dead, he wrote a hook called 
Farmartha saptatl, in opjtoaition to the new Samkhya- 
Sastra of Vindha- Vilaa. The siddhiintivs of tins Siliukhya 
were all destroyed. This caused general satisfaction 
and king Vikramaditya gave him three lacs of gold 
moreover he sent his queen with the Crown Prince 
Billaditya to study Buddhism under Vasubtndhu.”' 

When Billaditya (Kumaragupta) “ became king 
Vasul)andhu was respected Jind protected by him- and 
his mother Dhruva. The Queen also gave him some 
lacs of gold, lie built with this many temples in Ayodhya, 
GSndhara and Kashmir.^ 

Thus patronised by the king he succeeded in estab- 
lishing his Vijuaptifmitra doctrine in the capital of an 
well-founded Empire. Thus Ayodhya became the 
centre. 


' Mr. 8. K. liclvulkar, in liis nrlido on tho Mathiim Vrtli find tho dnLo 
of Isvnrn Kfsna in R. 0. Rlifindnilcia' Coiiinininomtion Volumo, pp. holdH 

another view againHt Dr. TfiknkiiHii. I am not in a jviKititm to imflH any opinion now. 
I Bhull do it liitcr on. 

* Cf. Dr. J. Tnkuknsu’s artii-le, 2 J. R. A. 8., lOa'i. 

* Cf, M.M. H.P. Santri’s artielo on the “Date tif Snbandliu and Din*nSga, 
J.A.B B., ]!Xh5, p. 1255. 

* J. E. A. S., IIKJS, p. K, Hadoiii’H “ BnildhiRni of Woatcni Land ” p. 870. 
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VII. Nalanda Period. 

(Nabindti bocanie tho centre of fiiiddhiHin at the time 
of Sakraditya and !Biiddhaga{)ta of later (luplu dynasty 
and continued to Imj the same up to the time of Mahipiila 
of tho I’iila dynasty, 5th century A.J).- -to [the 11th 
century A.D.) 

Yogactira one of the high Philosophical Schools of 
Mahayaiia system was founded hy Asanga and Yasuban- 
dliu. Both the founders and their school owe their lineage 
to the Sarvasti-Vadin School, — the Principfil Sthavira- 
vadin school prevailing at tliat time in Kashmir and 
Gandhara. This school, as already enumerated, arose in 
Ayodhya and gradually spread to the Souih-p]iist. The 
Miidhyamika School, on the other hand, another Philoso- 
phical School of the Mahayiina system was founded by 
Niigarjuna developed by Aryadova. This school owes its 
origin to the Mabilsanghika school — prevailing in the 
Andhra country at that time. This school, as already 
stated, originated in the eouiilry of Eosiila and giadually 
spread to tho North and Central India. It is rather 
stninge enough that these dilferont doctrines of different 
lineages, came across each other in the Madhyades'a. 
'Phis famous Nalanda monastery was the very place where 
those two schools met each other during tho 5th century 
A. D. After that time Nalanda became the most important 
place as the centre of Buddhism as well as of Buddhist 
learning. NalamUi has been identified with a modein 
village named Bargaon ' 7 miles to the North of Bajgir 
in Behar. Nalanda was known to the Buddhists as it 
is occasionally mentioned in the Pali Literature’* but 
not as an important place then. 

^ Guiiiiin^ham’s Auciciii Geography of inilia, p. -MiS. 

* Cf, the Malmpnriiiirbhtlna Siittaiita— 

“ Then Iho Exalted One procecd(.>d with a great cuiniiaiiy of the brethren to 
Nainndu and then at NAlanda the Exalted One Htayed in the IMvarika Mango grovo ” 
(Dial. BuUd., Part 2, p. 87). 
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AccordinLf to Tilranilth Ntigarjuna and Aryadova were 
the for( 5 -punaers of those who took interest in the educa- 
tional institutions at the village. He also states that a 
Briihinaiia named ^uvisna, a contemiKmiry of Niigarjuna, is 
said to have established 108 temples there in order to pre- 
vent any decline of Abhidliamma.' Tlie tradition however 
does not appear to Ixj aiithmitic to me — because ITahien, 
who visited India for the fii-st time in 101* A.D. — calls 
the place simply “ the village of Nola.” Tie .saw there- 
simply a tower which had lieen erected on the spot where 
saripiitra the right-hand disciple of Buddha entered 
Nirvana.^ Had there been any other temples as 
mentioned liy 'IVlraniltb, Fahien could not have failed to 
mai'k them. Again I'ahien makes m('ntion of the pros- 
perous conditio)i of Buddhism in the vicinity of Niilaiuhv 
but docs not say anything aljout Nahvnda itself. This 
makes us sure that in l‘’ahien’s time Nalaiulii had not yet 
attained to any sneli prosperity as was achi<n*cd in the time 
of Hiueii Thsiaiig (088 A.I).). In lliuen TJisiang’-s time 
Nalanda had already iMJCome the famous centre of ' Bud- 
dhism and the great Buddhist learning. So from an exa- 
mination of the records of the two Ohiiieso pilgrims wo can 
fairly conjecture that the famous monastery of Nalanda was 
erected and the place turned up to be the centre of 
Buddhism after tin* visit of Fahien and before that of 
lliuen Thsiang (/.<?., from the latter half of the fifth 
century A..D. to the beginning of the seventh century 

A.lX). 

iiccoixling to the historical information iin given by 
Hiuen Thsiang, Nalanda monastery was built by six kings 
one by one, eis., — Sakriulitya, Buddhagupta, Tathiigata- 
gupta, Biiliiditya and Vajra. Sulisequently a king of Central 
India built another magnificent monastery and a high 


• C/. ImlioK Loffic. M<.<li».viil SfliwJ l.y Al. AI. S. C, Vidyubhuuiii, |>. 1-15. 
' Leggia Fahien, p. 81. 
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wall round ihes« cdifioes with a "ate.' Jtsin" who 
reHid(;d at Nalanda for ten years (from 075-fi85 A.D.) - 
says that there were eight halls and tliwMs hundred 
apartments." From his r(?cords we come to l(iiow that 
Xiilandil was in a 11101*0 nourishing condition in his time. 

Now lei us examine to which dynasty the kings men- 
tioned hy Hiuen 'I'hsiang helonged. At the Krst sight wo 
can reasonably i*ecogni.se the naiiios of two (iiipta kings — 
Ihiddhagiipta and Haladitya. iriuen Thsiang calls Sakrii- 
ditya, tlie first builder of the monastery, the father of 
Ihiddlr-iguptii.' So he can he fairly traced to a Gupta 
lineage. King V'^^ajra again, another builder has been 
iiientioned as the son of lliiladitya.* lie too, therefore, 
helonged to the .same dynasty. We cannot he deftnite 
as ri'gnrds the name 'J'atliagata-gupta. An examination 
of his tith* only leads us to conjecture — possibly rightly — 
that In* lielonged to the same family. 

ll is however a matter of difliculty to assign dates 
to th<\se kings. Biiddhagupta was Ihc king of Nalanda" 
and l)(‘longed to another branch of the main Guptas. 
Evident ly he was the successor of Skandagiipta in that 
quarter and reigned about 1-^^ t V. 1). He made a des- 
perate att(Mn])t to’ prevent the em])ire from ruin but 
was defeiited by 'l.'ora!'.ian, the Huna chief. As Sakra- 
ditya was his father so he must have reigned before .484 
A. 1). He was thoi’efore reigning about 450 A. D. 
evidently." 

‘ nL‘:il*H KiH'ords of tin* Wi'sln-n Witrlil, V«il. If, pp. lli.s-70. 

- Itsin^ by Dr. Takakiisii, p. X.\.\. III. 

“ p.irrJ*. 

BoHl'a liei'onia Viil. 1 1, pp. ItiH-liH. 

' Ibid, Vol. IT, p. I(3S.l7n. 

" V.A. StnilliR W.TT.T, {‘did K.I.), pp. dVhhk 
' H. M, H. P. hnliaii lliBtoiy, pp. 2o-2li. 

" ^kri'ulil-ya'R. 

“ Not loiijj afit'r tin* Nirvana of Binlillia, a fornif*!* king t)f tin’s countiy, named 
8 iikiil(lit 3 'a roHpect-od and ustoeinrd one veliirks and hunoiired very highly the throe 
ti'onsiires. Having selected by augury a lucky spot, he built this SaAgliiTrnma 
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The fact has been esttiblishcd that Skandagupta 
reigned from 455-180 A.D. Sakrsditya consequently 
becomes idontiail with Skandagupta. This identifica- 
tion is again corroborated by several other events. Bud- 
dhaguptii wtis the lieir of Skandagupta' brother of 
Puragupta.' Skandagupta’s father KiiinliragupU I 
(413-465 A. l).), as we have seen in the last section, was 
a great patron of A^asulmndhu. Prom tliis instance 
only for want of other information we may reasonably 
guess that Skandagupta was also the true son of a true 
father and he did not fail to patronise the religion of his 
father by erecting the Niilanda monastery. 

Baladitya, generally known as NarasimhagupU Balii- 
ditya, the son of Puragupta, defeiited Mihirakula, tlie 
Huna chief, with the help of Yaswlbarmadeva, tin; king 
of Ujjaini (528 A.D.)" His poi'iod is 485-530 A.D. 

King Vajra, of Hiuen Thsiang’s account is known as 
the son of Baltldilya. But Kumamgupta 1 1 is geneiiilly 
accepted to be tin*, son of Biilfwlitya. I f Baladitya hiul 
one son, then King Vajra should be identilnKl with 
Kumilragupta 11, but if it was not so, he must be a brother 
of Kuinaragupta 11. But Kumaragupta’s dale is given as 
530 A. D. Therefore the date of King Vajra falls into 
that period. 

VI e know nothing absolutely about 'rathagatagupla. 


liiH ROD, UuilillinKUiiln-i'Ajii wIki liiin, njiiiiiiucU to liilHiiir :it. tlu> cxiTlk-iit 

uudurtakiiif' of liiM tiithcr. To llio Huiith of Uim ho hiiill iiiiolliur SniM^liiiniiiiii,"- • 
(BonI’a Ucconls— II, pp. 17S-U.) 

Thi! i-xprc8siuii " Sot long iiftor tlio NirvSiin of lliidillui ” in npimriMitly n iiiiatulco 
of Uiiiuii Tliaian;;. Tho iiioiin8U>i'y wim not in oxiatoiico cvoii in llio .till ooiitnry 
A.D. whon ruhion enmo Uov,- uouUl it Im! Rtill oiirlior. Tlio (;xpioKHion “ Ilia non 
BnddhaKUpta ” ia of u ({rout liistunVul valnv. 

• V. A. Siiiith’a K. H. l.-.“ In tho caaloru province of Miilwu wo lind rucoril of 
BSjils named Hnddlingupta mid BliSnugapta wlio cover tho jieriod fi-oiii 4S4.S1I> A.D. 
and ovidoutly wove tin; heirs of Skniidojjupta in Hint reign,” p. Si t 

* B. H.I,p.311. 

» B. H. I, (:ird Kd.) p. 318. 
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Now from a considuration of the ahove facts vve 
become assured, firstly, that the Nabindii monastery had 
been built by the Gupta Kings (from 180-535 A.D.) 
and secondly, that Nalanda came out to lie the most 
famous monastery and lajcjime the centre of Buddhism, 
consequently in that period. 

Of course, after that time also, Nalanda monastery 
began to be improved from time to time through the 
efforts of the Gupta Kings. Subsequently ITarsliavar- 
dhan or Siladitya king of Kauyabubja a.sceuded tlie throne 
in (507 A.B. and nugncd for about 50 years.' 

lie had been known in the history as a great king — 
as gri^at tis Chaudrngupta Maiirya and Asoka in many 
respects. As far as his religious bcdicfs were concerned, 
it has iK^en asserted tliat he worshipped all the three 
deities of the family— ^iva, the Sun-god and Buddha. But 
according to Iliuen Tlisiang’s records he was a great 
patron of Buddhism. It is also recorded that his elder 
brother lUijyavardhan and his sister were great lulherents 
of thf faith.- lie contributed much to tJie progress of 
the monastery in diverse respects. The wonderful 
prosperity which it attained is well-testified to by 
the evidence of I-tsuig’s records. After Harslia, the 
Pala kings of Bengal did not fail to look to the great 


• M. M. n. l*. Sostri -History of tiiilia p. 30. 

- Accoriliiiff <o V. A. Smith—" His remote uncostor Piishyabliuti is to have 

(Miiort-aincd from boyhood on onloiit devot-iou townrds Siva and to hovo turned away 
from all oilier gods, llarsha’s fiithcr was equal l/ devoted to the worship of tho 

Sun, tho oldor brother and aist or of Harsha wore convinced Buddhists, while 

llat'sha hinisoH' distributod liis devotions among the. tliroo dcitios of tho family— 
Siva, tho Sun and tin* Buddha, and erected costly temples for tho service of all throe. 
In his later days, liowovor, he inclined mori' to Buddhism. Tho cloquenco of tho 
Chinoso master of the Law indneed him to prefer tho advanced te?achings of tho 
Miihayann school to the more primitive Biiiayiiiia doctrine of Samitiya School 
with which ho had been familiar previously (3nl Bd., p, 34o). 

Ilarsho’s sister was leiirnod in the doctrines of Samitiya School of Buddhism 
and his older brother n-as occiistoiiied to ivnd over ydoy Prajfiaparamita hridoyaBUtra. 
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monastery and to make various attempts to improve its 
condition.' 

In this way the monastery at Nalaiulil continued to 
he the centre of Ihiddhism for about 0 centuries fi*om the 
5th to the 11th century A.D. tlic. time of Mahi- 
pila). To speak the tiiitli, of all the places which l)ecamc 
the centr<?s of Buddhism Nillaiida was tlu; most impor- 
tant and lasting. No other |)lace continued to he the 
centre for siudi }i long (inie. Scholars from remote 
countries came to Nalanda to aecpiire renoAvn and even 
some of them assumed tlu! names of the Nillandil 
students in order to he received everywhere honourably. 

Now, lot us see, what kinds of Buddhism prevailed 
in Nalandii. From an examination of tin; information 
available from tlu! Buddhist records, we find that there 
were at least two sorts of Buddhism mainly pnjv.alont in 
Nalanda during the whole pewiod 

(1) Theorized Buddhism. 

(2) Popularized Buddhism. 

Kvery religion in its first stage, has either a [Mytho- 
logical or Bthical basis. But tliesi; as])eets ai*e gradually 
changed, through the influence of other religious or 
philosophical ideas, into two forms af least — one theorized 
and another popidarized. 

The case Avas also similar Avith Buddhism, through 
the influence; of llrahmanical religion and pliilasophy 
Ethical Buddhism Avas transformed into theorized and 
popularised Buddhism. In the period from just tlie time 
of Nagilrjuna (2nd century A.D.) to the time of the 
foundation of Nalandii these two forms of Buddhism 
AA^ere greatly developed. Of the theorized Buddhism, 
four schools of adherents appeared. These schools arc 


' Nalanda Htill Hoiintihod and iiiiiiiifniiif.>d ilii liifrli poHit ion. Sniiio of tin? iiiaiiiiBcriptH 
copied at Nillanda in tlic (ith y(?nr of tlio rcd^ii of Maliipalu ih to ln> foiinil in ABiatu' 
Society's Library. Many otliev ninnuKmpts me also to be found. (Cf. M. M. H. P. 
&LBtri's liitrodnctioii lu Uamacaritu, p. 2],) 
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the Vai1>hiisik;i, ilio Saiili’antika, t]ie ^ladhyamika and tho 
Yogdctira. The former taro belonged to the Ilinayiina 
system whereas the latter two to the Mahayana system. 
During tlm time when Xalaiulii- was the centre of 
Buddhism all these four schools wei*e in a flourishing 
condition in India. But in the Niilanda monastery only 
the doctrines of the ^radhyamika and Yogacara schools 
M'crc taught and studied mainly. In that period there wei’c 
many fabulously learned monks of both the schools. Of 
them, Bhavaviveka J uanapmbha and Si)iiha2)rabhar owed 
their liiieiiigu to Xiigarjuna, whereas, Dlngnagn, Salamati, 
Guiiamati, Sthiramati, Dharmapala, Nanda, Vimala* 
candra, Candraiuila, Silablnulra, Bandhujinu, Jhilna- 
canditi, .finainitra, Bhadraruci, Jayasena, Giuiajwabha, 
Sankarasvaini — all of thtun owed their lineage to .\sanga 
and VasulKindhu. Both Nagarjiina and the Asauga 
brothers were exponents of the theorized Buddhism. 

Next let us take the iwpularized Buddhism in con- 
sideration. It can be divided into two classes : — 

(1) The worshipi)ing of Buddhas other than Gauhuua 
and the Bodhisattvas for attaining Salvation. Thei’e are 
at least four Buddhas and Bodhisattvas to whom the 
adoration is paid : — 

((f) the Amitabha Buddha. 

(6) the Alaitreya Buddha. 

(c) the jManjusri Bodhisattva. 

((/) Avalokitesvara. 

The people generally think that Salvation cannot 
be attained without the favour of the past Buddhas and 
Bodhisattvas. This was also the case in the Ntllandil 
period. 

(2) The Mantrayana system. The doctrine of this 
school is a great secret law : it teaches that we can 
attain to the state of the “grcivt enlightened,” i.e., the 
state of the ‘Buddha’ if we follow the three great 
^cret laws regarding body, speech and thought, or in 

6 
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other words, if wc repeat i^Iaiitras or Dharanis preached 
by the Mahavairocaiia Jhiddha, in tlie month (Dharma- 
kaya-Buddha) and tliink aliout Ihiddha in mind and 
perform ]\[udras in the hand.' 

This kind of doctrine was jirevalent in Nalanda at 
that time. A school was estahlished siihseipiently in the 
7th century A.]), hy Nii^ahodhi, Vajrahodhi, and 
^uhhakarasitiiha. 

TJiese ivore howev<;r not tlu' only subjects taught 
at Nalanda University. There were many other branches 
of learning. The Chiiuise traveller 1 linen Tsising en- 
lightens us on this point. 

“ The priests belonging to (he convent or strangers 
always reach to the number (»f 10, 000, who all study 
the great vehicle and also the (Mghteen sects, and not 
only so, but even ordinary works, such as the Vcslas, and 
other books — the Ihduvidya, Mibdavidya, and Cikitsa- 
vidya and works on magic, et<!.” 

In Buddliist Ni/fn/fi also there wore such great masters 
Nyayajinas as Uignilga and Sankarrisvamin. 

VIII. Vikramasila Period. 

IOtii Ck\. a. :U. — 12ti[ Ckn. A. 1). 

(Yikramasilii monastery liecjime the centre of Bud- 
dhism at the time of iMahip'ila of I’illa dyiuisty and 
remained such up to the Muhamnnuhiu invasion.) 

There was a change, after liarshavardhau, in every- 
thing. There was none to play the part of a MahiirajS- 
dhiraja over the whole of Northern India. The different 
parts of the counti'y adopted dilTerent forms of religion 
and polity under the rule of diifereiit dynasties. There 
was incessant lighting which weakened the political 
power of the Hindus and made them unlit for standing 


L sLiill Uiko uj) tJiu i{UUtfliuii of tlireo laws iu Llio iiiuiii bouk. 
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against the ensuing foreign invasion. At iliis juncture 
a chieftain named (rojxila was (dected king and founded 
a kingdom in Magadha ' early in the eighth century 
A.T). (730-740 A.T).)- with its capital at Odantapuri. 
Thus the I’ala dynasty rose in Eastern India and subse- 
quently attained to an almost paramount jiower. There 
were eiglitcsm kings, begiiiniiig with Gopala and ending 
with trovinda-Pala, of this dynasty and their rule covered 
a long, period from 730 to 1175 A.D. 

Some of them wer(? very poAverful kings. Of these 
.Dharmapala flourished about 7S2-810 A.D." and was the 
real founder of the g>*oatness of the dynasty. Derapilla, 
the third king .and his siice(?ssor reigned for 18 years 
A.D.).' llis kingdom covered a largo .-irea and 
in his jMungir grant'’ he. is said to have ruled the whole 
India from tlu' nimill.aya to tint Stduhaudha and from 
the .sea to the sea. As popular ti king 3Tahq)aia 
the ninth king of the dymisty was reigning in 
the first ])art of the lltli cmitury A.D. (in 1020 
A.D.)." ^lahijBvla secmis to have reigned long and many 
works of gnvit public utility are .as.soeiatisl with his name 
Jit dilTennit parts of Bengjil. lie was so jmpular that 
.songs were composed to celebrate the Avorks of his life ; 
th(*se songs were sung in many parts of llengal up to the 
recent time and AA'hieh are still s\ing in remote corners 
like Mayurhhanja and Kueh-Dehar.’ 

The kings of tin* Pala dyn.asty Avere Duddhists and 
consecKited ni.any tem])les to the order .and ri*formed and 
patronised the ndigion. Though Huddliism was on the 

lilt ivh1ii(;I ion to K:\Tn;u'siriln, liy M. M. II. Sosti'i, !»• 

- V. A. Siiiitli : K. II. I.. ||. :H*7. (:inl l-M.) M-M- linlitin llislorv, p. M2. 

■* liitifiiludioii to HtTiiiiicnriln. I»y W. M. H. I*. Snstri, p. I. 

' V. A. Sinitli : K. II. 1 ., p. MiMI ^Mnl K'.lition). 

1 11(1. Ant., Vol. XXI, lip, 25:1, 25S. 

" InlnKliicrion to IMiiniciintn, by M. M. 11. 1*. Siistii, p. \ Smith : K, IF. 1., 

!>. 

' Introiliictiou to Uilnniciiritii, p. H*. 
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decline in other pltices oC India still it iras in a floai'ish- 
ing condition in Magtulha undtn' the protection of the 
Piila kings. 

During this period tlie monastery at A^kramasilfl. 
hccame the famous cM'ntre of the Dnddhistic; learning in 
India. The monastery was founded 1)y Dliarmaplla 
towards the close of tlie eigiith century A.D.' It has 
lieen said that the monnsiiwy stood on a hill overlooking 
the right hanks of the ( Janges hut the sit<5 has not yet 
been conclusively deterniined.- 

Dliarmaplla, the grtiat adherent of the Buddhist 
Church, patronised a hjarned Buddhist scholar of his time, 
Harihhadia '* hy nanu\ At his eucoumgement Harii)]nvdm 
Avrote a commentary on ilie Asta-sahasrika-Prajuil- 
piiramitsT emhodied with the ideas of Xagarjuna as well 
as of Afaitinya some time afUM' the eoiKpiest of Kanauj ' 
hy Dharmapala. The king also endoweil the 'N'ikramasila 
monastery with grants siitlieing for the maintenanee of 
lOS resident monks besides non-resident monks and 
pilgrims.'* Vikramasila was at llrst a rival to Xt'dandil 
regarding the eentralmt ion of Buddhistic learning. The 
former at last came out succ(!ssful in the contest and 
the sti’eugth of Nillanda Ixtctune centred in A'ikramasila 
in the reign of Mahi[Klla, i.p., in the (Irst ptrt of 
the eleventh century. Suhse<iuently th<! monastery 
hecivme the centi’c of Buddhism and Buddliislic learning. 


' Siiiitli : 1'i. II. I (Mrd Kd.), p :{|iS. 

hidiiiii lion'll;; Mcdisfval School, App. C. p. 

CStMKM'al Cuiiiiiglitiin idciitilioH VikKiinaHilii with niodiM*ii Flilno, n Hinull villngp 
:i iiiilvK to till* south of Uargaoii (jiiicioiif. .Vilhindil), .six iiiiIph to tlu* north of JlfljKii* 
iutlu* Sub-divii.dnii of J^tdinr. Aivh. Sur. viii, p, SU). T)i*. S. C. Viilh 3 ’abhiiHan 
idoiililica il with IMlhaixbula ill his liiiliuii UgiV, Mcdia-val School, Ajip. C. P. 15, 
Note I. 

^ ITaribhadi'ii ladoiigod to l.ho Tanlrir ardiool und owed his linongi* <o Asiiiig- 
Cy. Inirodnction Ig JMrntioarita, p. li. 

* Cy. Iiitrodiidinn lo JMriacarita, ]ip. 5.<i. 

Ihidm 
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Oddautanpura monastery however did not cease to 
flourish. It continued to exercise its traditional iuHueuce 
which began in tlie time of the founder of tlie monastery, 
Gopala.’ 

At this time Dipiiiikara Srijfiaiia, tin*, famous Tibetan 
Sthavira flourished and was the liead of the monks at 
Viki’amasilil.- ft was the custom of the Vikramasila 
monks to elect a liead-pvu'st for dir(?cling the affairs of 
the monastery. '.I'here were also gate-keepcis who were 
selected from among the most erudife* priests for giuwd- 
ing the gates of the monastic university. Then} woni 
six gate-keepers or more accurately th(< Dair t-itnndiUxs^ 
at the time of King klahiiKlIa: lliey wen': — 

(1) At file eastern gate ... .Vearya Katnakam-santi, 

(2) At the western gale ... Vaglsvarakirti. 

(51) At the northern gate .. Xaropa. 

(4) .\t the .southern gat(‘ I’rajnaa-kramati. 

(5) At the first c(*jitral gate .. ftatnavagira. 

(G) At the second (‘(Uitral gate ,1 hanasrimitra. 

Kow let us see wliat kimf of Buddhism had been pre- 
vailing at that lini(\ The Ihiddliisni at this time had 
essentially' clianged. 

Generally speaking, the popularised Buddhism (man- 
trayana) was in a more flourishing condition than the 
theorised Buddhism (i.e., the madhyamika) towards the 
latter part of the Nalanda ])(*riod. At the sajue time the 
mantrayana or the mysterious Buddhism was transformed 
into the lower Tiintric form. 

So, to speak the truth, popularistsd Buddhism was 
prevailing in the Yikrama.silaT period among the mas.s and 
theorised Buddhism wais still .adhered to by high class 

» V. A. Sniilli : K. 11. .1., p. :«IS (:tnl K.I.). 

* Intro, (o Uanmcnritii, |k 11. 

» Cf. Iiiilian liOgif, Moili»>viil ScIhmiI. App.C. p. 151. 1 nl ro.lni Uiiii tn Kainnmritn, 

p. 12. 
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people and the royal family. Dharmaj^la’s encourage* 
ment to llaribhadra is a sufficient proof of the fact. 

Of the Tauiric liuddliism there u’cre dilferent Yanas 
or schools at that time, r.iz., Salmja-Yana, Kiilachakra- 
Yana, and Vajra-Y'ftna.' llesides these another form of 
popularised Buddhism came to exist. This is what wo 
call the Dharma-Tliakurapuja or the worship of Dharma^ 
one of the Jhirldhist trinity in the form of god. This 
was introduced in Bcni'al hv llamai Pandit in the 
Southern districts of Western Bengal under the patronage 
of liausena, the son of Uevapahi’s sist(‘r-in-law, the ruler 
of Mayana in the Midnapur district ." 

'fhe University of A'^ikrainasila was destroyed hy the 
Mahoraedan invader Bakhliar-Khilji about 1203 A.T). 
when Siikya Sri-pandita of Kushmere was tin; last head 
of the Buddhistic order in India.'' 


‘ J Mhfilt (liKciiHfl liiMJiit (Im‘ of tiirsi* .si'IhmiIn in iiiv iiniiii book. 

* Introdiiciioii of Rainaoiiritii l»,v M. M. H:ii'aprus:ul Sanlii, p. 7. 

This article is inciint for an nit nifliK't ion to my main hook on t.hr history of 
Ihifldhisni ns well us of its pliilniuiphy. This is why I ilon’t eiiler into iletails whii‘h 
would In* ^ireii in the honk ii. pM*|h*irafiiiii. 
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SlllPTLXC OK TIIK CKNTUK OK HuUDIilSM IN fxillA. 

J. Mn^iulliHii IVriud. 

Tliia period covers from tiio Minldha’s lirsi pivsidiiii.i' :it ilie Dm* Park up lo tlie 
second foiiiu'il at. Wsilli oIW) — 381) H.C. 

II. CeiiLnil fiidiau Period 



(1) Kosiliulii Miigaillia 

(2) Mutliiinl (Maliiisniiii'liikii.) 

(3) A.vanii 
(Sl.1iaviravjif(a) 

I 


Tlii.s puri 04 l l)e<<ins from the Seeoinl Coiineil ami 
ends with Asoka’s death. IhC;.— 232 It.O 


Ml. Andhra Period 
This period begins fnmi .Vsjika’s 
deaMi and continues up (o 
the middle of the Andhni 
dynasi V. 

i32n.O.— I A.I). 

V. Kosahi Period (covers (lie whole 
period of Naj^arjuna and Arva4leva) 
from the einl of ihe 2iul century 
A.I.). up <o Ihe end of tin* 

3nl <*enlury A.O. 


I V'. Kashiufra --fiandhani 
IVriiu]. (From Aaoka’s 
•lealh up to Ihe. end 
of the Kushan 
dynasty.) 

232 P.C.. 2 A.I). 

VI. Ayodhya Period (covers the 
whi»h* period of Asan^a and Vapu- 
handhu) from the middle of tho 
■llli confiiry .\,D. to the middle 
of Ihe 5th century A. D. 



VII. ?Valand.‘i Period (ci»%er.N the pi*riod beprinnin^ from t lie time of 
Sakmditya and Biiddha^iipla of the later (iiipla dynasty and 
ends with kill" MahiiNiln of Palu dynasty) from tho end 
of oth eeiilury A.D. to the 10th century A.U. 

VlJl. Odanta-Vikramasi la Period (covers the period of Mahijiiiln of 
thn same dynast}* up to the Muhammadan invasion) 
lOtli century A.D. to 12 cenliiry A.I), 



Customs and Transit Duties in Bengal 
during Early British Rule 


IJV 

J. P, Nivogi 

Undei* the system iiistiluteil hy the Didlii Km])i!rors 
a great variety of tolls and duties were, collected not only 
by tho Chiefs but even by the Zemindars, Revenue 
Farmora and Amilit. 'I'he prevailing theory of taxation 
was tliat ({Very commodity should be taxed in th({ course 
of transit from place to place. Tln{ duty thus levied 
was called Sayer in the North and AEohturfa in tho 
South (Arabic words implying universal application). 
Besides the transit duties the traders had to pay market 
duties on every variety of goods brought into the 
hats and markots, to the Zemindars in whoso territories 
these mark($ts wore situated. The result was a bewilder- 
ing variety of duties which considerably hampered tho 
internal trade of the country.' 

The East India Company at first did not interfere 
with the Zemindars’ right to levy th({se duties as is evident 
from a resolution of the 23nl IRarch 1773 on the 
future establishment and regulation of tho duties of 
the country government. “ All duties, tolls or fees or 
ground rents collected at the Gunjesi,” so runs the resolu- 
tion, “ shall be collected as usual until the Board shall 


* Evidence of Tlolt Miickcii/ic bcfoiv the Select Cuiuiuittee of 18i)2 (llarrington*fi 
Analysis). 
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cstablisli such new Regulations ro"arding thorn as they 
may think necessary.” 

On articles of foriugu or inland trade was imposed a 
duty of 2^ per cent, denominated “ (rovornmont Customs ” 
in mldition to tho?o levied in Calcutta under the name 
of the “ Company’s Customs.” The Government Custom 
of 1773 was a tfi-v on all goods (with minor e.Yceptions) 
imported into or exported from Bengal, Bihar and Orissa 
cither hy land or hy sea, levied hy the East India Company, 
by virtue of the limited right of sovereignty which it 
liad acquired under the grant of the Dewani. The Com- 
pany’s Custom, also called the Calcutta Custom, and 
subsequently'^ known as the Calcutta Town Duty, was 
conilned only lo C vlcutta and levied hy virtue of the 
customary “ factorial rights ” possess(nl hy lh<> Company.' 
Roughly .speaking it was a tax amounting to t per cent, 
on imports hy sea and 2 per cent, on inland imports of 
piece goods and cotton into the town of Calcutta. 

The collection of these* duties was sui)er vised hy a 
Board of Customs consisting of a member of the Council 
and certain setuor servants of the Company. Custom 
houses woi'e established at Calcutta, Kiighly, ^[urshi- 
dahivd, Diicca and I^itna, l>esides Chokies or suliordinate 
Custom houses to collect the Government Customs of 
2^ per cent. 

It appears from the consultations of the 16th Eehruary 
1773," that the Company’s s(!rvauts had enjoyed a limit- 
ed right of trading within the country duty-free if they 
could secure the Company’s Bitsl t(ckn. This privilege 
was suspended in Eehruary 1773 and in its place certi- 
ficates were given on payment of the established duty 
of 2| per cent, to such of the civil servants as had enjoyed 


7 


* llarriiiKluirH AimlyHis, Vol. 3, i». Oil. 

* Colcbrooko— Buinilciiic'iit. 
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the privilege on their making a soloinu declaration that 
the goods were their own projnn’ty. 

Goods imported on Iwlialf of Hk! Comi)any remainerl 
exempt from the payment of duties on the production 
of certificate issued by the lioard of Trade. Goods 
manufactured for export under the orders of the Company 
when brought down to Calcutta worcs subject to the 
same duties as were appliciible to the inland commerce 
of the country, but the whol(^ amount of such duty was 
refunded on exportation to Europe in any of the Com* 
pany’s ships.* The object of this measure wjvs to })rcvent 
private persons from passing off their own property 
under the appearance of Iho Company’s investment. 

The Government Ciistoin ojwn’ated as an onerous tax 
on the intin'iial consuniplion and in accordance with the 
instructions contained in a letter, dated tin? .‘h*d November 
1787,* from the Sch^ct Committjjc of the Court of 
Directors to the Governor-General in Cotincil in Bengal 
Lord Cornwallis abolisb(?d the tax in 1788. 'I’his aboli- 
tion, be it noted, did not (s.xtend to the Company’s Customs 
or Town Duties which continued to be collected at the 
old rate on goods imported into the I'own of Calcutta 
by land or by sea. The establishments at the 6 custom 
houses were abolished but a luiw oiu; was established at 
Manjce at the confluence of the rivers Ganges and 
Gogra for collecting duties on goods ])assing l)ctween the 
Company’s provinces and the dominions of the Vi/ier of 
Oudh or any country beyond the river Karnianasha. 
Goods which paid the prescribed duty of 2* per cent, at 
Manjee could pass freely through any part of Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa unles.s im})orted into the town of 
Calcutta where they were liable to pay the additional 
Town Duty. 

Flail for the future* lusiimgi'iiH'iit c»i* tlio C list* min, KMIi Muy 17Hl— Cololirookr. 
flupplemoni. 

• Vide Appendix Ki, Stcond Ueport of tlie Select Goiiiiiiittoe, 1811. 
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Trade l)ctwoeii Benares on the one hand and Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa on the otliei' Avas facilitated by the 
system of taking out ilowannahs or passes which the 
Baja of Benares AA as authorised to issue. A Government 
Custom of per cent, was collected on goods passing 
between Benares and the Company’s territories and no 
further duties were payable for their transit into the 
interior. 

The effect of the al)olition of the Government Customs 
in 1788 is clearly shown in the following table of customs 
receipts in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa ' ■ 


V.IIII', 

(Imss 


Bs. 

178(5-87 

19,l7,Ht 

1787-88 

20,03,907 

1788-89 ' 

{>,83,372 

1789-90 : 

9,01,943 

1790-91 

0,07,405 


Cliarj'c's. 


Bs. 

2,0lv300 


2, It, 129 


1,48,171 


1,17,348 

93,705 


The position in 1788, then, was this: all internal 
custom house's had disap|H!arcd ; import and export duties 
were collected at Manjec, the Benaivs frontier and Cal- 
cutta.. No other restrictive duty AA'as imposed by the East 
India Company on the internal trade of Bengal. But it 
must be rememlxM'ed that besides these duties which 
were levied by the Company, the Zemindars possessed at 


‘ I’lif). Ap|i|.|ii1ix to till* Ilf till* OmiiiiiitiiM' nf .\iTiiiiii(p--|fllh Piibruary 

Ill's. 
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this time the customary riglit of collecting certaiu duties, 
fees and tuEs on goods cither passing through thoir terri- 
tories or brought into their markets. 

The resolutiou of 1773 referred to above, did not 
affect the Zemindars’ right of collecting these duties. 
By 8uhse(iuent legislation, the Company regulated the 
levy of these duties, taking precautions to guard against 
undue extortions. It was afterwards found that the 
duties were so numerous and complicated that a policy 
of regulation wjis impracticable. Accordingly by a series 
of rules contained in the Codes of 17!)3 and 1795 all Sayer 
duties which used to b(! levied by tbo Zemindars were 
abolished. Tlu; company pursued tins same policy with 
regard to Benares, the provinces ceded by tin? Nawab 
Vizier of Oudh, and thos(< wrested I'roin tlui Mahrattns, 
called “ the ceded and compiored provinces.” 

Attempts wore made at tliis time to facilitate commer- 
cial intercourse between the Comiwny’s territories and 
those of the Indian Chiefs by nuians of reciprocal tivaly 
obligations. Mr. ^falet, the llesident at Poona, observed 
in a letter to the tJovernor-tieneral, dated the 8th 
August 17S8 : “ I am inclined much to doubt the practic- 
ability of improving or extending our commerce by extra- 
ordinary means sulopted for that purposes.” The Select 
Committee of the Court of Directors a])point(^ to take 
into consideration the export tnule from (ireat Britain 
to the East Indire obseiwed in 1793 : “ from the tenor of 
the correspondence respecting the various attempts made 
by the Presidencies in India to promote a commercial 
intercourse with neighbouring powers it is evident that a 
free „ intercourse of that nature must be impracticable if 
not established on the faith of treaties or under the pro- 
tection of a militsiry force. The latter alternative being 
out of the question, your Committee will consider the 
effects derived to commerce from treaties with the Native 
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powers of India.”' Two such treaties were concluded 
alx)ut this period, one with the V'izier of Oudh in 1788, 
and the other with the Kaja of Nepal in 1792. 

By Article 6 of the first treaty it was provided that 
certain enunieraled articles inehulinjjc <he. inanuractures 
of copper and lead, silk and cotton piece i'oimIs, exportwl 
from the Company’s territoric's to the dominions of the 
Vizier should jiay an import duty of 2i pm- cent, on the 
price specified in the llouaimah taken out in tin- former. 
All unenumerated articles passini? hcdneeii the territories 
of tile conlractin!' parties paid a duty of 5 percent, on the 
valuation mentioned in tlie Bowannah of the country 
whence the ^oods had lieen originally exported.- In 
accordance Avith the terms of the treaty Avith Nepal, 
2 per cent, was reciprocally taken on the imjiorts from 
the territories of intlier of the contractiii!? jiarties.' 

The rules introduced in 1788 with rcifard to the levy' 
of Toavii Duties in Cahmtta and the eslahlishim-nt of the 
GoA'erninent (/iistoms at .Manji-e Avm-e re-enacted by 
licgiilatioii 12 of 1793. On imports hy si-a and land into 
the town of Calcutta was levied a duty of per cent, 
calculated on the Calcutta price Avith this reservation 
hoAVCver, that in the ease of •'oods imjiorted in foreign 
ships the Town Duty A\'as to he calculated after adding 
(iO per cent, to the prime cost, and on China goods an 
addition of 30 per cent, was made to the iiiA'oice price.' 

The arrangements introduced in 1788 and re- 
enacted in 17!)3 did nut hoAvever last long. It 
Avas argued that the Company’s Custom or the ToAvn 
Duty unduly hampered the trade of one jKirt of the 


' Koport of tho Soloft CoiiiiiiittfL* of tlu* Court of Directors to t:ikc into coiihi* 
deration ihu Kxport I rude fnnii tSreat Drittiiii i«» tlu; Knst Indies, 170^1. 

• Coinnimdiil tivnly coiicliidod wifli llie Vizier of Oiidlj, lioili duly I78N. 

• Traiifilntioii of tlio Treaty of Comiiierei’ with Ni-pal of 1st Miireli 179-. 

• Ueg. 42 of 17112. Sws. 2, 4, 27. cl., (3). 
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country as coinparetl >rith that of tho other pirts and 
“ in order to pbico all persons trading to or from the 
Company’s doiniiiiuns on the same fooling as to duties ” 
it was dcjcided in 1795 to aliolish tho Town Duty of 
Calcutta, and as a preliminary measure to reintroduce the 
Government Customs in Calcutta only, whilst the Gover- 
nor General reserved the power to impose similar duties 
on goodsentering tlirongli any other port than Calcutta. 

A duty of 2.^ per cent, was levied on the imports hy sea 
on Calcutta ])riee of tlie goods, with tlio usual exceptions 
in the ctise of China goods and goods imported on foreign 
bottoms in which eases tho prices wore artificially 
advanced by a<lding a certain iierceiitage to tin? original 
price. This policy of discrimination as between English 
and foroign goods was carried furtlun- in later years. 
Goods brought by sea and imported into Calcutta from 
foreign sottleinents paid the import duty as if imported 
direct from the sea. 'I’lie ox 2 )ort duty was also fixed 
at 2^ percent. and cortilicates were given which exempted 
the Bengal goods from import duties when imported into 
Bombay and ^Madras.' 

In 1797 an additional duty of I per cent, was levied on 
the imimrts into and (*.\iM)rt, from Calcutta to defray the 
co.st of an armament for the iwotection of “ the Bengal 
river.” I'liis duty was however rcjrealed hy liegulatioii 
11 of 1800, hut the general rate of duty was raised to 3^ 
per cent, so that the elfcet of the repeal was millified. 

In 1801 the Calcutta Town Duties whieh Inul been 
abolished in 1795 were rc-imiwsed and the ditties on 
imports by sea and land were iniuallsod, being fixed at 
4 per cent., but piece goods and cotton yarn imported 
by land only paid 2 per cent. The exiiortition of indigo, 
cotton yarn, cotton piece goods and spirits of European 
manufacture, wen; encouraged by a drawback of the 

* Rog. of 1795, Sec. 17, cl. (17). 
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Avhole anioiini ot t.hn (lut.y if tho ^oods w«re oxportftd in 
the Company’s ships. 

In 1801 tho iiiturnal ciisloins duties which had been 
abolished in 1788, were! rc-introduced throughout Iho 
Company’s territories andlienarns by Lord Wcdlesley at tho 
rate of 3^ per cent. Goods which had onco paid the duty 
were allowisl to pass inland without any subsequent pay- 
ments. As a corollary to the above, stsa imports which 
paid dutios on importation at Calcutta, Ilooghly or Chitta- 
gong could be carri<;d into the interior without the pay- 
ment of furtluiv duties and the Collectors wen? authorised 
to grant !M.aafe.e llowanuahs or free ])a.sses for such 
goods.' 

Meanwhile the Company's territories had extended 
by tho cession of Oudh ami by cun(|ucst from the 
Malirattas. 'rransport dutios wore levied on the trafle 
between tlujse newly acquired ttsrritories and the Com- 
pany’s dominions but certain article.s, e.ij., Irish linen, 
Manchester goods, tlaiinol and blankets, etc., were exempt 
from the transit duties on importation into llonarcs and 
the ceded provinces.- llules for tho collection of 
Government Customs similar to those established in 1801 
Avere also laid down for the coded and conquered provinces, 
and custom houst's wer<! established in the cities of 
Allahabad, Parukkahad, llareilly. Agra, Gorakhpur, 
Cawnpur, etc. The reason urged in favour of the 
re-establishment of Government Customs in the interior 
of the country was that owing to the prosperous state of 
tho British dominions in India, these duties would consti- 
tute a productive source of revenue without affecting 
the comniorcc or industry of the country.' 

' Rpg. 11 o( tSOI. 

’ Bog. 7, 1802, § 2. 

^ Reg. 38 of 1803 mid 1 1 of 

* Soo Appendix 17 of tlio Stvoiid Roport from tlio Ri'Iect Comniittee on the 
affaipBof the Eaat India Company, 1811, oxtrad loder from tlic Cuvornor General 
in Council dated the Slat July 1801. 
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TJie diverse rules for the levy of inhmd and customs 
duties were reduced to oue uniform system by Regulation 
9 of 1810 which aimed at the consolidation and simplifica- 
tion of the duties, so that goods having once paid the 
consolidated duty could be carried from place to place 
without the subsequent hanissing interruptions to which 
they Avere liable under the (dd laws. Custom houses were 
estiiblished at Calcutta, Ralasoro, Chittagong, Dacca, 
Murshidaliad, and Patna, and also in the more important 
districts of the Up])er Provinces. These custom houses 
were connected by a strong cordon of Chukees or sub- 
ordinate custom houses on the princi])al routes leading 
to or from the custom hous(‘s at a distanet* of not more 
than four miles. 'I’lie Chokie olfieers were not antliorised 
to levy taxes, but were to detain goods liable to the im- 
2 )osts jiassing without Itowannalis until the orders of the 
Collector Avere received. 

The avowed object of the measure was to iwomote 
internal trade by freeing from tin; successive j)aynient of 
duties of goods which had once iKiid them. This was in 
some Inspects an improvement on the system which gene- 
rally prevailed under the administration of the Indian 
Chiefs. Under that syshnn the duty was originally light,, 
but the weight of tluj imjiost increased w’ith the accumu- 
lation of the new' taxes proporlionato h) the dishinces 
traversed. Commercial intercourse betiveen neighbouring 
districts was not retarded as the duty ivas very low'. As 
regards trade between distant distnets goods could aiford 
to Ijcnr a heavy im])ost, as tin; dilTerence in jirico bctw'cen 
these districts w'as sutlicicntly large. The East India 
Company introduced a rsulical change in the existing 
system. The new system suhstituted a fixed duty on 
goods irresiioctive of the distance traversed and based 
on a rough calculation of the average; amount of duties 
to which the goods traversing long distance Avere liable 
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under the old system. The result was thal as compar(*d 
with the duties under the Indian administration, ihase 
levied by the (Company were higher on the trade between 
neiglibourin^ jdaces and nearly equal to I host; on the 
trade betwt'im distant places.' Had these laws opemted 
as efPectively as their friuuers intended tlie nisult would 
have been disastrous to tlie internal coinnu'rce of llengal 
at this period. 

Hut tlie ^reat bulk of the internal trade was csm'ied 
on without inten'uption, as the customs Chokccs existed 
only on the banks of the riano^es and the Jumna and 
only the long distance trade Avas subjected to the duties. 
Hence, a considomble part of the trade was earned 
on without contributing anything to the Com]iiiny’s 
revenues. 

Hut this measure proved not only unproductive but 
troublesome. The law required that traders should take 
out Rowannahs or jiasses on payment of the required 
duty and it wns the duty of every officer in charge of the 
Chokee through ivhich the goods jnsscsl to satisfy himself 
as to-thoir identitv Avith those mentioned in the Rowan- 
iiahs. This ondoAved the Chokee otffeer with a poAver 
Avhich proved a fertile source of trouble specially to the 
small merchants ; tor in the exercise of this poAver ho 
could stop every boat or ciirt-load of gotxls [Kissing through 
his Chokee and to detain, AAeigh, cxamimi and value them. 
But be usually AA^iived this poAver in consideration for a 
bribe and alloAVCtl the goods to pass without actual exa- 
mination. The Select Committee of 1832 on the East 
Indian affairs reported, “ the goods are ILable to exami- 
nation and the delay and vexation is no less than under 
the native system. In addition to the consolidated duty, 
a small fee or douceur is levied, though illegally, by 

* RopuH of Iho OoiuiiiiBKioiioi*a it'latiw tlio (.'nHtoiiiB Post Office System. 
India, 1830. 
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the native olhcerM entrusted with the n'ork of oxamina- 
tion.” 

The actual iwle of transit duty levied under the Regu- 
lation varied according to the nature of the commodity and 
the country of its origin, 'riuia cotton and silk piece goods 
paid a duty of 2^- p(‘r cent, if imported inland from the 
territories of the Yi/jer of Oiidh and of the Uaja of Nepal 
hut on the transit of same goods the manufacture of the 
Company’s territories or of any fow'ign settlement a duty 
f)f 7^ per cent, wjis levied. The low rates of duty on the 
gowlsof the territories of the Vizier and of Nepal were no 
douht due to the treaty ohligations to which wderence has 
alirndy hacn made. Tt will he observed that no distinction 
was drawn Iwtweoii the goods manufactured in the 
Company’s territories or in the foreign settlements. Indigo 
and cotton yarn paid a trdn.sit duty of 6 and 7 a iwr cent, 
respectively. 

■\Vo now turn to the piovisions of Regulation 9 of 1810 
with regal’d to the expox’t and import trade. Cotton and silk 
piece goods paid an im port duty of 7 a |ier cent. Woollens 
from Europe paid 5 per cent. All unennmerated goods were 
subjected to a duty of 5 per cent, on imports and exports. 
Rowannahs had to lie taken out for goods for the Com- 
pany’s investments but they were not liable to duty. 
Articles exclusively imiiorted liy sea which had paid the 
import duties were allowed to pass inland without question 
and the collectors were authorised to grant free Rowannahs 
for such goods on payment of a duty of one quarter per 
cent, and a small fee for the benefit of the Collector and 
the Joint Collector. 

The Captains or officers of the Company’s ships of 766 
tons were allowed to export from England for private 
trade to the extent of 87 tons per ship.* It was laid down 


Kcjjort of the Select (.-ojumittce of Court of Directors, 1793. 
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by Uegulation 9 of 1810 that ihctie goods were to juiy the 
usual duties on the price specified in the invoice and on 
failure to produce the invoice, on the Calcutta price of 
these articles. 

Cotton and silk piece goods which had paid (he duty 
of 75 per cent, were allowed a drawback of 6 per cent, on 
exportation. But in order that the gO(xls of the Com- 
pany’s territories might not 1)e placed at a disadvantage 
as compared with the goods of Nei>til and Oudh uhich 
were subject to per cent, duty, it was laid down that 
these instead of being given a drawback should pay an 
additional duty of 2^ per cent. IVc shall have occasion 
to point out that these rules for drawback underwent 
material alteration in the 0001*80 of suliseiiuenl legislation. 

In order to evade tlie import duties, British ships often 
took recourse to the foreign settlements to imluad their 
ctirgocs and subsequently imported these goods overland 
to the Company’s territories. These goods were made to 
contribute to the Company’s riwenues by the provision 
that they should [)ay the duties in the same manner as if 
they bsul been imported at Calcutta. Certain articles, e.r/,, 
timber used for shipbuilding, horses, bullion and coin on 
importation, and gmiu, precious stones and opium pur- 
chased from the Company’s sales on o.Kportation, were 
exempt from the payment of all duties. 

Such were the main provisions of the Uegulation 
9 of 1810 as regards internal and e.Yternal trade which 
were considerably modilied by Regulation 3 of 1811. 
This regulation introduced a principle of discrimination 
as between goods enmed on English and on foreign 
bottoms, which influenced the wliolo fiscal legislation of 
India up to the year 1848. 

On tlie 3i-d August 1808, the Court of Directors 
despatched a letter to the Governor Gen«:ral in Council * 

* Appendix tu the Koiiort of tho Select Coininiticc ol the Houmc of CoiiiinonSi 1811, 
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in which they suggested the levy of double duties on 
foreign Iwttoms and explained the reasons for such a 
measure. “ It is hut reasonable,” tiiey observed, “ that 
those nations which Avithout incurring any charge or risk- 
in forming and maintaining a settlement are at once 
admitted to a sliare in the Indian trade with all the 
benefits of sucli establishment remly pi-epared, should for 
that important advantage unattainable before our iwcinisi- 
tion of territory in the Esist, pay a suitable consideration 
in the shape of duties beyond ivhat is levied on the sub- 
jects of the British Empire * * • (Jur general inten- 
tion is that foreigners shall l)e subjected to double the 
duties on imports and exports paid by British subjects.” 

In pui*8uauce of the Avishes of the Court of Binsetors, 
Regulation of 1811 AA-as passed, floods imported and 
exported on foi-eign bottoms Avere subjerded to tAvico the 
rates of duty charged on British bottoms. Thus silk and 
cotton piece goods paid 7 a- per cent, if imported on British 
bottoms ami 15 per cent, if on foreign Irottoms ; similarly, 
iron and Aviue paid 10 per cent, if imported on Britisli 
and 20 per cent, on foreign bottoms. 

The provisions for draAvhaek uuderAA-ent material 
alterations and eomplicaiions. Thus, foreigner's AA-ere 
excluded from the Ixmofit of the drawback in those cases 
Avhei'Tj the British .subjects received a draAvlrack of half 
the amount of the import duty. Ar'tic1os,the produce 
of the tcrritoides of tire Vizier and of Nepal or of any 
foreign settlement which if exported from Calcutta, 
Chittagong, Balasore, paid trnder the provisions of Regu- 
lation U of 1810 an additioruii duty of 2^ jrer cent. noAV 
paid that duty only if exported in British bottoms, whilst 
if expoided on foreign bottoms the duty was 7 ^ per cent. 

A more complicrvted rule was laid doAvn with regard 
to those articles Avhich Avore imported expi'essly for I'e- 
exportation. Such goods Avere alloAved a drawback of 
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two-thirds of the amount paid on their importation if ex- 
ported on British 1)ottoms and one-third, if on foreign 
bottoms. If, however, these goods were originally imported 
on foreign bottoms and conse((ueiitly paid double duties, 
the drawl)ack amounted to two-thirds the amount, irres- 
pective of the nationality of the ships on which the 
goods were exported. This rule was subject to some 
exceptions. 

Some little niodiiications wore introduced by Begu- 
lations 1 of 1812, 12 of 1813 and 6 of ISIJ*. I’ho first 
enacted tliat instead of a uniforni rate of As. 12 per 
maund levied by Begulatiou i) of 1810 on cotton, a 
distinction was to be drawn between cleaned and un- 
eleaned cotton. The llegulation 12 of 1813 levied export 
duties at the mte of 3 per cent, on British liottoms 
and 0 per (rent, on foringn bottoms on coin or bullion 
exported to l<luro|)e or America. This measure proved 
unproductive and was repealed in IH2.5.' 'Ihe regulation 
of 181't was jKissed to jU'evont a fraud which, it w'as 
discovered, was being perjictrated by the exportera of 
indigo manufactiirwl in the Vizier’s dominions, who 
fraudulently withheld tlie Bowannahs and declared it 
to he the ptwlacc of the Company’s territories. To 
prevent this it was enacted that in all cases where the 
Bowannahs wi*ro withheld the indigo should be declared 
to l)c the produce of the Vizier’s territory and subjected 
to the additional duty of 2^ per cent. 

The Company’s charter tvas renewed in 1811 and all 
private persons Averc allowed to trade to and from the 
United Kingdom to ports and places within the Company’s 
jurisdiction, except China, in ships navigated according to 
law. Hitherto the Company’s commerce was exempt 
from taxation. The 67th section of the Charter Act, 


' Answer of lioU- Mackeu>iio, Ai»p«nJix to Solon Coiuiuiitoo’s Koport, 
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66 George III, Cap. 155, iutroduced oue im^Kirtant raodili* 
cation with regard to import aud export duties. This 
sebtion made it imperative that the duties should be levied 
aud should he debited to the commercial branch of the 
Com|)any’s affairs and credited to its territorial revenues. 

' The Court of Directors sent a despatch dated the 29th 
July 181t afid In acconlance with the instructions con- 
tained therein, llegulation 4 of 1S15 was piissed by which 
extensive- clianges were imule in the customs laws of 
Bengal, corresponding changes being made at the saine 
time in the Madivis and the Bombay Presideneies. 'I’he 
object of this measui’e was to encourjuje trade ludween 
England and India. The duties on the foreign trside re- 
mained th<i same as before. With regai-d to the e-vports 
from the United Kingdom to India in the British regis- 
tered ships or India-built ships tviiding under the operation 
of the 60tli section of the Act, 56 George 111, Cap. 155, or 
other Acts, the import dufies wn'is) abolished on the 
following articles : — woollen-s, blankets, nnmannfacturcd 
metals (subsequently exf ended by Begnlation XX.T of 
1817 to all metals wrought' or unwrought), canvas, 
cordage, marine stores of the United Kingdom. Other 
exports from the U uiUnl Kingdom paid per cent, whilst 
the produce or manufacture of foreign Europe ptiid 5 per 
cent, if imported in British registered ships or ships 
trading under (he provision of the .‘tOtli section of 56 
George 111, Cap. 155. Articles which had paid the duties 
in one port were exempted from furtlnsr <lnties on transit 
fropi port to port. 

One important result of the repeal of the import duty 
on some of the English goods may bo noticed here. Under 
Regulation IX of ISIO goods ordinarily imported by sea 
could pass into the interior without any payment of 
transit duties, and scmccly any ai-tiolc wjis exempt from 
tlie payment of the import duties except Company’s 
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gfoods. lender the Chartm* Act of 181 1 this exemp- 
tion ceased, Imt when next year under the llegulation 
JV of 1815 thes(‘. .Eii,!;HsIi i^tods werc! admitted Imh*, 
the ri^ht of free tmnsit was eoiitiniuxl.' 'I’he net result 
therefore was that these English ^oods e,seaped fioin 
the liability to pay not only import duty hut transit duty 
as well. 

As reijaixls export duties the regulation provided that 
indigo, the pwxliice o- luaiiufacturi* of the llritish terri- 
tories, if exporied to the rnitisl Kingdom in Britisli or 
Indian ships would get a drawlKick of the whole amount 
of tln« duty, whereas indigo, the pixidnce* of any native 
state, should get tlie same drawback as British indigo 
altliougli the duty paid might have Ih'cii higher. This 
regulation left untouched all the provisions regarding the 
levy of tratisit duti(‘s except with regard to the duty on 
cotton. This Act reduced the duty on cotton wool so a.s 
not to exceed 5 per cent, on its value. Cotton wool and 
heraj), the produce of any part of India, obtaimal a chaw- 
1 k«A' of tho whole amoutil of the duty if exported to the 
I'liitod Kingdom and Ireland. 

Bogulatiou IV of 1815 is important in another respect. 
It drew a distinction for the first time lx>tween the general 
trade and that conducted under the Acts of Parliament for 
regulating the direct and circuitous trade lietweon (h'eat 
Britain and Ireland. It was only the latter which was 
entitled to the low rate specified in the llegulation. I'ho 
former kind of trade still continued subject to the higher 
rate as laid down in Bieguhition IX of 1810.' 

The general tenor of Regulation IV of 1815 w’as to 
impi-ove the trade Ijetween the United Kingdom and India. 


^ Uvidonei) of Jiolfc Mackenzio boforo thn Scinct Gonimittoo of 1832. 

^ Hoc Snc. 0, Kopr. IV, LN15; also a ilospntcb of tho Conrt of Diroclors, dated tho 
loth October 1817, in tho Hrst Appendix to the Select ConimiMcc of the House 
of OonimotiB, 1831. 
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The inaxiniiim rate as w^e have seen, to which the British 
nianufactni’cs were subjected was 2^ per cent, while in 
many cases the Jiritish nianiifactures escaped frain the 
liability to pivy both the import and transit duties. The 
result was not only a loss ot rovemie but an unequal and 
unfair competition Ijehveeu British and Indian s;oods 
which was distinctly prejudicial to the indigenous manu- 
factures. Lord William Bontinck’s Committee of 1835 in 
discussing those measure.s speaks of “the unquestionably 
disadvantageous po.sitiou in which the pi-oduco and manu- 
factures of India heavily taxed by the inland system were 
placed, in coming into competition with free or lightly 
taxed articles pnaluccdby the most improved machinery.”’ 

To he coHfiiined. 

‘ K i rat R(‘ port of ilic Cnmniissionorj* to the CnHtonirt miuI Oflii’O 

SvHtoiii of Iinliii, pat'flui'tipfi 




The Kushan Chronolojfy ' 

Part I 

BV 

Dll. IIA.MKN CllA.VUKA il A.) L’MDA 11, ^F.A., Pll.D. 

Till} ililio of Knnislikn has hemi a fruitful source of 
controv(!rsy auiuii^ the students of Indian Anti([uity. 
(See J’art Jl, App. Tlinfori/ of' tho Kiiiiixhhi Question) 
The coinpreheiisive nature of the prohlein is fully 
indicated hy the priiit(‘d report of the debate that was 
held in the Hall of the Itoyal Asiatic Society in London 
on KMh .luiK*, (.1. It. A. S., I !)]:{, pp. (527-050, 910- 
10 12). It may be deemed supertluous to add to the 
voluminuus literature that exists on the subject and 
sj)(‘eially when the most notable scholars of the day have 
thoroughly discussed it iu the debate referred to. The 
jirosent writer’s excuse lies in the fact Unit in his opinion 
the problem has not been de^ilt with from all jKissible 
points of view. Indeisl the most ebaraeteristie feature in 
all the recent discussions about the date of Kanishka is 
the limitation of the possible solution of the question to 
one or other of the two theories of .58 IJ.C. or 78 A.l). 
There is, however, absolutely nothing to warrant the 
assumption that the date of the accession of Kanishka 
must fall in cither of these I wo years. The narrow 
outlook tanitly luloptcd by the scholars is not beyond all 
question, lioth the theories are beset with serious 
dldlcultics and there is no reason why we should not look 

.'j Tlio iii'liclo is (liviilrd in two juirls for llii- wikr of roiivi*nii-nro. l*iirt [ inorrly 
^■■ouluins the {iftMicrallino of nririnueiita, (he ilrtailiMl ilisciissioiis on sumo of Ihr 
'uiliortmit i»oiutB iuvoIvlmI being reserved for 1*1111 11 . n liicli n ill coiisiHl of « 
seritB of aDpoudici's. 
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for a third which would furiiiKli a more satisfactory 
explanation of all the known facts of the case. 

Two classes of (svidonce alone throw direct lif^lit 
on the question of Kaiiishka; Indian coinsand Inscrip- 
tions, and the Chinese historical texts. If they are 
independently interpreted without any bias to any pre- 
conceived theory, they may lead to sonuj fruitful .solution. 
I propose to study afresh all tluise evidences in an 
unprejudiced mind, and lind out the most natural conclu- 
sions to which they lead. I am prepared to !icc<!pf. them 
and risk all the conse(pionce.s. ft is for others to judj<e 
whether these conse(|ueuces are to he horin;. 

fiuJhtii ar'uhuce — It is held hy almost all the .soludars, 
with the exception of Dr. Fleet and the supporters of his 
theory, that the Northern Satraps and Kiny: (iondophari's 
preceded the Kiishan Emperors, and that ainou^ the latter, 
the Kadphises group pnsceded Kanishka. I accept this 
view and refer the reader, for reasons, to the ])rinted 
report of the debate held in lh<^ Mali of tlu^ [loyal Asiatic 
Society (J. 11. A. S., 1013, pp. (527 If., SMI If.). 

Now we have a scries of (q)igrapliic dat(‘.s for those 
rulers which may he arranged as follows: — 

Northern Satraps ... 72 and 7^. 

Gondophai’es ... ... 103. 

Kushan Kings (without any 113, 122, 130. ' 
proper name). 

Kanishka, Vsisishka ) r.^ -OSl 

Iluvishka and Vasudeva j ' " 

It i.s quite evident that the dates 3 to 98 cannot refer 
to the same era as the others. The Inscriptions which 
refer to Kushan ruler n ithout any name should naturally 
lie placed bcifore those of Kanishka, for wo know from the 

’ ICaldarra (J. 11. A. S., 11)03, p. il), [•anjttir (A.S.R., Vol. V, p. 01, pi. xvi) am' 
Tazila (J. U. A. S., 191 4, p. 97ri IT. ; Ep. Jml., Vol. XIV, p. 28 Iff.) Iii»cripiiuiifet. 
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Chinese writers that the early Kuslian .Enii)erors did not 
personally "overn India but a viceroy ruled there 
in their name. We have a series of coins (thts coins of 
the so-called Nameless Kini?) which arc in some respects 
parallel to these inscriptions, and have been referred, on 
iiulepeiulent j'vounds, to the ^ssriodof Weraa Katlphises. ’ 
These coins and inscriptions may therefore be referred to 
the period of interval between the first Kiishan conquest 
of India, and the assumption of tins Indian (Jovernment 
by the Kushan Emperors themselves. It is legitimate, 
on numismatic and paheogmphic ^rounds, to take all 
these dates ranging from 72 to loft as belonging to one 
era. Kanishka, a(?i‘oi*ding to this ym\ would have to l)e 
placed after the year 1 15(5 of that era, and a great advance 
may thus be juade in the solution of th(‘ Kanishka 
j)rohlem if we can lix the initial point of the era. 

Dr. I'leel has emphasised the principle that we should, 
wheiuncr praclicable, avoid the assumplion of an era 
fur. the exislenci* of which (here is no actual evidence 
at all.- Dr. Oldenherg made a similar remark in 
conneidion with tins (lupta era. “The fundamental 
mislake, ” said Oldenherg, “ which has viti.-ited several of 
the most detailed disejuisilions ahont tin; ( Jupta Chrono- 
logy consists ill their ioiiching only incidentally upon 
the direct and very clear aiu'ient tradition which wo 
])ossess regarding the Gupla Era instead of placing 
distinctly this tradition in the foreground and of 
systematically discussing (he question whether any 
serious objection can bo opposed to it. ' We shall try to 
proce.iid in this way so clearly prescribed by the nature 
of the que,stion.’’ ■' These principles, applied to the 
question at hand, limit our choice, in the first instance, 

j. «. A. s., |.. fiiii. 

= .1. K. A.S.. IHO.-I, i>. an. 

» I. A.. Vol. x.p. ai7. 
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to tho two well known oivis wliich commenced in 58 B.C. 
and 78 A.D. If iinpossihlo results follow, we must, of 
course, ijivc them up, hut not ',th.-;:vvise. On the other 
Jjand, if the conclusions de<lucfcii are supported hy ex- 
traneous evidences we may he tolerahly certain tJiat we 
are on t\ie vij'hl track. 

On "eneral grounds the era of 78 A.D. must he pre- 
ferred to that of 5S It.C. in interpret ini? the dates of these 
foreii?n inilers. (See I’art .IJ, Appendix II. The uac of 
Soku Et'o in Norf/iflru fiiilin.) In the livst place, tradition 
at trihut es the inau!?uration of the first to the accession 
of a, Saka ruler while it assigns an indif;en*ous orii'in to 
the second. Secondly, the Western Satraps who un- 
douhtedly usi'd the era of ~S A.D. indicate a close 
connection witli the; North- Western parts of India hy tin* 
Kharosthi letters on thidr coins,' and all the rulers we 
have to difal with lieloni? to that quarter. 'J’liere is ai^ain 
another reason why we should rej(?et the era of .5S 
li.C. and accept that of 78 .\.l). The former was tried 
hv l)r. Fleet and othiM's, and has heen shown to vield 
impossihlc results. The latter has never had any fair trial. 

Tnterpreted hy the ‘ Saka . Fra, ' the dates of the 
various rulers will ho as follows: - 


Northern Satraps 
(lOndophares 
Kushan Kini?.s 
ICanishka 


1.50 and 156 A.D. 

181 A.D. 

191 to 211 A.D. 

Some time after 211' 
A.D. 


The results may appear at. first to he too startling for 
serious consideration ; hut when calmly considered, they 
are found to ho opposed to nothing hut vague prejudices 
inherited from earlier writers wJio luul to form their con- 
clusions on very insuiricient grouiuls. 


1Cii| 18011, Aiiiilii’a Goni8, p. fiv, 
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The Northern Satraps (see P.art II, App. TTF, Noflheru 
Sdlroits) litive nsiially h(‘en iH'fern'd to very early times, 
hut there are no positive data to determine tlieir dates, 
and their clironolo^ieal ])(>sition has heim lixed solely 
with rel'erenee to that of the (ireeksami the Kiishanas. 
As the (hite of the K.iishaus is the matter of dispute, it 
would he heg^in^ the (im^stioii to rely upon it, and the 
(jreek chronology is far from hedug sidtled as yet. It 
must never he lorgotten that numismatic and paheo- 
graphic evichmees can only su])ply a rtdative date and 
never an absolute ou(‘ (unless, of course, tlieeoins are dated 
in a known era, which, however, is not the case in the 
present instanee). When spireitic dates are given to a 
king on numismatic and paheographie evidences, they are 
simply conj(*etured on tint basis of the date of other king 
or kings with relation to whom his «*hronological position 
has been established by means of coins and inscrij>tions. 
Kverything, therefore, (htpends upon tlu! latt(M', and the? 
specilie dates of tin* former arrived at by numismatic and 
|)aheographic evidences |)ossess no more valiu* than may 
he attached to it. W<* should therefore distingiii.sh the 
numismatic and pala*ogra|»hic facts from the theories 
based upon them. The estahlishment of these facts 
r«M|nires a great deal of technical skill and observation, 
ami tlmv sbotild not be light Iv treated when their 
accuracy is ostablishcid by thci joint testimony of a number 
of experts in tlu’si? branches. M’he chronological thcorle.s 
established on the. basis of these facts do not stand, how- 
ever, on the same footing. T'hey arc based on some 
cassiiinptions with rogird to historicil events, and uinst 
stand or fall with them. .Vs regards the Northern Satraps, 
eai’ly dates wcu’e jvssigivcd to tlnmi on the basis of the 
assumed date for the extinction of the (ircek rule in 
India. This was at tirst tak<‘n to bo 120 B. C. and next 
shifted to a ])eriod 100 ytsirs lal(‘j*, hut even this did 
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not post on sepiii’o groiiiuls. Almwly a still lator date has 
Imm ppoposHfl and "mernlly acoopted and more shifting 
will probaldy take plaeo in fiitiipo. "VVliile, thorefore, we 
should accept in "cncral the priority ot the tJrcck sover- 
(!is?ns, w<i ar<! unable to rely much upon any specific date 
assigned to the NorthiMMi Satnips. The proposed date 
for the Northern Satraps is not therfore an 

imjwssible one, 

OJondopliares (see Part IF, Appendix IV) : There 
seems to he a eonseiisiis of opinion anion^ tlie scholars 
as regards the date of (iondophares, hut the unanimity is 
more apparent than r('al. By a curious eoincidmice they 
have come to maintain tin; same point thuu<>‘h their views 
are bised on <liam(«t ricsilly «)pposite principh's. Thus 
Dr. Plect arrives at the date hy nd'errin^ (Ini year 103 
of the Takht-i-Bahai Inscription to the \'ikrama Samvat 
of oS B. 0. wliieh he considers to he thif historic era of 
Northern Indhi, heins' founded hy the jjreat emperor 
Kanishka. Dr. Thomas, V. Smith and Bapson who all 
deny any association between Kanishka and Vikrama 
Samvat, and do not even reeojjnise the possibility of the 
A''ikrama Samvat havin" ever l)etMi used in those rej»ions 
at so early a period, arrive at the same conclusion on 
numismatic and paheo^rapliic evidence* which places 
Gondophares a little before Kanishka Avhom they refesr to 
about 7S A.D. 

Tlie j)osition with regard to Gondophares is briefly this: 
A Christian tradition associates him with the apostle 
St. 'rhomas and thus refers him to the middle of the first 
century A.D. [t is generally admitted tliat the tradition, 
by itself, is unworthy of serious belief and cannot be 
accepted, unless corroboratcil by intl(‘pendont evidence, lie- 
liable independent evidence is, however, not forthcoming, 

' For Kx.impl.' FIih,-! in J. 11. A. fl.. lft(tt, p. 227; V. Smith in Kafly Ilwlory, 
||. 233-;i4, alwi HiirlciH’s .stnlciniMifc cjiioJfil in J. II. A. S., lIKXi, p. 102U. 
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and the scliolai'8 do not a< 4 ree arnoii!' tlicinselvi^s even 
as to the hearing ol the iiuiuisinatic and pali(‘ogi*a])iiie 
faots with regard to tlie question. Tleel and Mr. U. 1). 
Baneriee do not hesitah? to place Kanishka h(?fore (Jondo- 
phares, while Hiihler, Thomas, V. Smith, Ua|)son and others 
would reverse the position. I am inclined to accept the 
latter view, and hold it as almost !in esiahlished I'aet, on 
numismatic and pahcographic grounds, that Kanishka 
flourished later than (Jondopharos. But the specitic date 
propu.sed fur Gundophares on this ground possesses little 
value as the date of Kanishka Is ujxm to dispute and 
forms the subject-matter of tin; pres(‘iil discussion. Thens 
is thus no good ground for tin! assumption that Gondo- 
]diares llonrished in tin? middle of the first cmitury A.D. 

llegarding the Kushan kings before' Kanishka, it may 
h<! noted that most of the scholai’s aw inclined to place the 
Kadphis(,*s group Iwfon! him. (8ee Part II, Appendix V.) 

The ahov(? discussion makes it (|uite clear that no 
serious objection can ho opposed to the results obtained by 
refeiTing the dates under consideration to the (ira of 
78 A.D. i now proceetl to slioiv that the Chinese evidence, 
when interpreted without any bias, leads to the same 
results. 

Two Chinese historical texts throw important light upon 
the history of the Indo-Kushans. These are the'Mleou 

•i 

Han Chou” or the “ History of the Later Han Dynasty ” 
and the “ Wci-lio.” The former covers the porioil hetwiieu 
2.’) and 220 A. D. and was composed by Fan-ye who died 
in 447) A. T). The latter w.'us composed by Yu Honan 
between 23!) and 2(5.5 A. D. and the events mentioned in it 
come down to the period of Emperor Ming (227-23!) A.D.).' 

Fan-ye gives the following account of the Kushan 
conquest of India. 

‘ Tlic accounts of theso books arc based on llic Frciicli i rtiiislatious tliiit appctii’cil 
ill T’oiiiig Puo, 1007 (p. lijO if.) nml 1900 (p. 510 if-)- 
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“ Til old flnys the Yiio-clii wore vuiiqiiishod by the 
Uiouumnu. They then went to Tn-hia and divided the 
kiii^loni iiiiioii^; live ‘ Jah^oiis,’ rh., those of llieou-mi, 
Chouaii^-ini, Koiiehehouaii*', Ilitoiieii and Toii<ini. INTore 
than hnndr(‘d yc'ars after that, the Y'ahf'ou of Koiiei* 
Chouan^ (Ivnshan) named Kieou-tsieou-kio (Koxoiilo 
Kadphises) attaeked and van<|nishiMl the four other ‘ Yah- 
gous’ and called liiinself kin^; tiie name of his kingdom 
was Kiishan. Ife invaded N'gan-si (I’arthia) and took 
possession of the territory of Kaofii (ICalml). lie also 
overcame I’onta and Kipiii (Kashmir) and hecame com- 
pletely master of these kingdoms. K.icn-l,sieoii-kio died 
at the aife of more than ei<j;hly. His son Ven-Kao-tchen 
(Oema Kadpliisivs) succi'cdcd him as kin,*', fn his turn 
he compiered India and cstahlislicd tht“n> it ‘chief’ for 
governinjj; it. From this time the Vue-chi hecame 
extremely powerful. All tin? other countries designate 
tliem Kn.shan after their king lint the ‘ Man ’ retain the 
old name and call them Ta-yiie-chi.” 

In course of his <l(‘scription of India Fan-ye adds the 
following : 

“At this time all these Indian kingdoms were subject 
to the Yue-chi. The Yue-clii had killed their king and 
installed a ‘ chief’ to administer the (lovernmeiit.”' 

.N[ow, if we altogether lianish from our mind all pre- 
conceived theories regarding the Kushan chronology, the 
meaning of the passages quoted aho\-e olTers no dilftculty. 
As li’an-ye dates past evenl.s by referring them to 
distinct chronological jieriods (ajiparently the Chinese equi- 
valent of our method of dating in the years of an ora) it 
appears plainly, from the use of the phrase “at this time,” 
that at the close of the period with which I'an-ye is 
dealing alwut 220 A. D.) tlio difforent kingdoms of 

' T'.miip Piu>, 1007, j)|i. lU!)..!. 
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India R'oro subject to Hie Yne-clii king, Avho had installed 
a ‘ chief ’ to govern the country, i’an-yc is quite explicit 
on tliis point as the last quotation will show. It will he 
observed tliat the separate accounts which Tan-yo gives 
of the Yue-chi and the Kabul kingdom arc quite con- 
sistent with this. The last thing he reconls of the 
Yue-chi is their eomiucst of India under AVema Kadphises 
and the coiisequcmt increase in tlieir power, and the last 
thing mentioned of Kabul is also the Yue-chi conquest 
of the country. 'I'here can hardly remain any doribt that 
the picture of the Yue-chi which he Inis preserved is true 
of the period with which his history closes. 

This plain interpretation is hoAvevor fatal to all the 
theories that have hith<;rto been entertained n'sardinsr 
the chronology of the Kushanas. It has been therefore 
maintained that the above accounts were all taken from 
Pan You", that the signilicant words “at this lime” 
were taken verbatim from Pan Vong’s report, and that 
therefore tins historical accounts of the Vue-chi and India 
were only true of the period when Pan Yong wrote, dz., 
alwiit 1.25 A.D. 

'Ibis explanation, originally ])i’opounded by Chavannes 
has been improved upon by Air. Kennedy, and it is there- 
fore necessary to consider in detail the basis upoti which 
it is founded. AI. Chavannes, in the introduction to his 
“Translation of the ll8th Chapter of Fan-yo’s work ” 
refers to a passage, where tlit< author says that he took 
“ all hia facta" from Pan A’ong's report,”' and argue.s 
that the whole account of the M^estern Countries, as 
given by Fan-ye, was based upon that report. It is quite 
clear, however, that either the French translation is faulty 
or there is something wrong in the copy, for all the 
facia that Fan-ye describes could not possibly have been 


' T'liiiiig Ph'i, ItXi7, |i. lOS- 


10 
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last'd upon Pan Yong’s report, in as much as just hefore 
this statement, Pan-ye mentions incidonis wliich took 
place in 132-131, 152 and 133 A.l). and were therefore 
posterior to Pan Yong’s rejwrt. As a matter of fact, 
in regard to almost all th<^ countries of wlii(?h he gives 
a historical account, he narrates ev«*nls nhieh wpi-e 
posterior to the time of Pan Yong and could not there- 
fore have occurred in his report. These facts of course 
did not escjipe the notice of the French savant Imt he 
seeks to explain away their importanee hy tluj following 
observations. 

“It is true that as I'egards Khoten, Kashgar, or 
Tourfan, Pan-yc mentions sonn* events which took place 
l)etween 130-170 A.l). This does not however weaken the 
importance which must he attrihnted to the text of 
Pan Yong in this chapter. In reality it is this text itself 
which constitutes the whole* account of tin* Al’estern 
countries ; only, in regard to countries which were neav(*r 
to China and with Avhich she had contimied her inter- 
cour.se for a longer time, the historian adds some facts 
which Avere posterior to the njport of Pan Yong.”' 

Against this view it must he ohs(*rved, in the llrst 
place, that it is not only as regards Khoten, Kashgar or 
Tourfan that Fan-ye mentions events which Avere posterior 
to Pan Yong, hut the same is true of India, Kiumi 
(pp. 170-171), Ta-tsin (Syria) and incidentallv also of 
Parthia (p. 185).* 

The view cannot therefore Im* maintained that the only 
additions that the historian made to Pan Yong’s report 
Avere Avith regard to countries nearer to China. As he 
could give additional account of India, and Parthia and 
Syria he had certainly not to depend upon the report of 


* T’oiinB Piio, 1907, p. 150. 

* The jmRPd refer to the T’oh,ik Pao, 1007. 
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I’aii Yong aloiio in his account of the Yue-clii country »nfl 
Kalml kingdom whicli lay in an intermediate position 
betu'een Ohina and (liost; countries. But all possible 
doubts on this point arc removed, so far at least as India 
is concerned, by the express statement of Fan-ye, that 
he had access to later authorities than Pan Yong’s report. 
In the dissertations Avliich • end the chapter, Fan-ye 
remarks that very meagre accounts of Buddhism arc given 
in the geographical treatises on India of the Han jieriod 
suid then observes as follows: 

“ Chang-kien merely writes ‘ the country is mostly 
warm and humid ; the inhabitants ride on elephants when 
lighting.’ As to Pan Yong, althorigh he has stated that the 
peoi)le adorc! the Buddha, and that they neither kill nor 
attack, still h<! docs iiot convey any information regard- 
ing the perfect style and the excellent doctrine (of the 
sacred Books), and the merit these possess of guiding 
the people aud making them comprehend (the truth). 
For me 1161*0 is what I hare heard spoken on the subject 
by others at a subsequent period.” ' 

Fan-ye thus positively asserts that he hadutilised other 
sources of information regarding India, besides Pan 
Yong’s report, and some of these lielonged to a subset^uent 
period. No doubt it was from these sources that he 
learnt the events which he records to have happened sub- 
si!quent to Pau Y’ong’s time. 

Besides, it has been elsewhere cloai*ly sliown by 
Chavannes himself that Fan-ye’s work was liased upon 

* " Tchangkioii a’eBt liuriiL* « i*cTir« cr pnva Ii* plus souYCUt chaiui et 
•'Miiiiile ; lea ImbitnntH inuiitoiit sur «U?8 rU'pImiits pour foiuluittiv. 

“ Quant tt Pnii Yung, (lUUKiu'il ait uxpoHi' (|UL' cos gciis aiioroiit Ic Bmidlia ct 
•pi ils lie tuont iii irntt:i((iu>iit-, ccpeiulnnt il no nous a rieii traiiHniis sur Ic style 
I'lirfait (*t sur lit doctrine oxcellcnte (dos liviX'S saints), snr lo nn'rito (|n*oiil cctix-ci 
'•'■}?iiidi>r loH liuinincfl ct dc lour faii’O coinprcndro (In vmte). 

“ l*our iiiui, voici ce cpio j!ai ciitoinlii din* iX cciix qiii, tanl, out parlo dc cc 
'•jut » T»omig Ptto, 11)07, p. 218. 
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previous works, iiol less than 10 in number, and all 
posterior to Fan Yong’s time.' Tiiere is thus no i*eason 
to suppose that the events mentioned by Fan-yc had all 
taken place before Pan I'oug’s report. As regards the 
phrase “ at this time,” on wliich Chav;uinc.s remarks 
“ apparently, at the lime when Fan Yong wrote ” the case 
is still more clear. As Fan-ye drew upon sources of in- 
formation, both anterior “ and posterior to Pan Yong’s 
time there is no reiison why that phrase should refer to 
it. Hesides, Fan-ye was writing an independent account 
of India; and even if it were wholly based on that 
I’uport, ho could not l)orrow any such expression ; becjiuse 
any man possessed with a grain of eoinmon sense (and 
Fan-ye lias clearly proved that he had a fair share of it) 
could not have been Idind to the fact that such express- 
ions, if they wore meant to i^fer to Pan Vong’s time, 
would be entirely misleading in a Avork Avhich professes 
to record the historical events down to 220 A.l). It 
would indeed bo a most astounding thing if a writer, 
usually so precise about ilates, would so far forget liiraself 
as to reproduce an e.xpression from Pan Yong’s roport 
Avhich could not but mean an entirely dilferent thing to 
the readers of his own work. Now such strange pheno- 
menon can be accepted as true only ,if adcc[uate proofs 
aro forthcoming, but Avhat arc the proofs ? Charaunes 
says that “ in the dissertation which closes this chapter 
Fan-ye expressly indicates that certain passages in 


‘ All old Cliiiu'HC .11111101 ity liatj hiriiisliud us with u liul, ol’ historical tfeatis'*!? 
which w.M’o writton l)ph>r(* K.nji-yc’K lime and to which evidently Fun-yo had access 
for we fire lohl that Fan-yc “ i-aMsemhlii ct coiiipletsi tons ues amours.” The extract 
has been transhited by Cli.ivaiiiies in Touii" Tuo, I'.KX), pp. 211-214 

* It is quite evident that Fau-yi? had access to ChaimkicirH report. See the lirat 
Bontonco of tho quotation in footnote 1, ]i. 75. ('linv.iniieB rcmnrlcR on the observfl- 
lions nttrihiitcd therein to Chaiigkien : “ These two senteiicf^s aro found nininst 
lor word in cli.ijiter 123 of Ssii-inn-Ch*ieii’H histoiw which is bused on tho reporf ‘’f 
CMiiiair-kicn.” T'oiingPau, p, 218 and f. n. I. 
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his account of India are bon-owed from Pan Youfj.”* 
Mr. Kennedy even goes further and asserts that 
“A.tter\vards I’an-yo tells ns that some of his nnuarks 
about India were taken vcrhiitim fi*6ni Pan Voni'.”- 
Portunately the disserlati«)n lias been made accessible to 
us by a Prench translation of Cbavamics and wo can 
examine it for ourselves. The first tiling that strikes one 
on reading it is the entirely misleading nature of Mr. 
Kennedy’s statement, for never in the course of the whole 
of the disseration has Pan-ye told us that “ some of his 
mnarks about India Avere taken verbatim from Pan 
Yong.” As regards the indication that Pan-yc liorrowed 
some passages from Pan Yong to which M. Chavannes 
has drann attention the facts are simply these. In the 
dissertation which concludes the chapter, Pan-yc refers 
to some notices about India left by Changkien and Pan 
Yong (the passage has been already quotcid aliove), 
and these are also found in the account of India 
which Pan-ye gives in the body of the hook. AVhether 
these notices, as given in the dissertation (and therefoi'e 
also in the body of the book) are couched in the same 
Avords as used by those Avritei's themselves cannot he made 
out so long as they are not compared Avith the Avritings of 
these latter. Changkien’s statement is introduced by the 
Avords “Changkien AA'vites ” (ecrire) and w(? might expect 
hei’c an actual quotation ; but a comparison Avith the 
available version of that statement shows that it is not 
an e-xact ([uotatiou but only agrees “ almost Avord for 
Avord.”'* Noav the statement attributed to Pan Yong 


* “ Dansla ilissprt.Tiiun (|iii tcrmiiio pc cliajiilrc. Vnii-vc iiuli(|up forincllcincrit (|iin 
(■(‘I'tiiincH tlo sti notice Kill' I'liiilo s«mi ciii|ii’miii‘c>« a Tan Yoni'.” 

T’ouiife Psio, l‘.K)7, p. lOS, f.n. 

" J. n. A. S., 1012, p. «78, r.ii. 2. 

‘‘ Soo footnnte 2, p. 70. 1 ilo not know wlicilicr Clianskicn'a report is itaolf 

preserved in S.sc-ki. If that, ia so. it is dctiiiiielv ])rovod that Faii-yc dors in)i iiiako 
'•xact (|UotaLioii. If uol, no definite aUteinciit can he made on this point. 
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is introduced by the words “ Pan Yong lias stated 
(expose) that” and the whole sentence is written in in- 
direct narration (direct narration is used in the case of 
rcf<‘i’eiiee to Cliangkien). We (»uiiiot therefore very well 
exp(;ct that an actual quotation has been made here, un- 
less the thing is proved by an actual comparison between 
the report ot Pan Vong and the sentence in I’an-ye’s 
Avork. This is for the present impossible for t do not 
lielicA'e that a copy of Pan Vong’s report is still available^ 
Under these circumstances the belief that even this 
sentence Avas an exact (| notation from Pan Yong’s report 
rests on no secure basis. Tl is hardly necessary to point 
out that it Avoiild be sbem* folly to infer, on the basis of 
this sentence, tliat otlnn’s, Avith Avbieb I’an-ye does not in 
the least associate tln^ name of Pan Yong, were also ver- 
batim (luotations from Pan Vong's report specially 
AAdiere such inference argues nant of common sense on 
the jiart of such a critical writer as Paii-yo. 

Now, even if we admit, for the sake of argument, that 
the sentence in bis history, which Pan-ye attributes (in 
the coiicludiiig dissertation) to Pan Yong, was actually 
quoted A erbat im from the report of the latter, the case is far 
from being proved. The sentenee contains tAVo informa- 
tions, rh., that the Indians Avorsliip the IJiiddha and that 
they neither kilt nor liglit.” Noav these are informations 
ot a genoml nature Avithoiit any reference to time, and 
they sulTer no change in meaning even Avhen reprcxluced 
Avord for Avord in the t<‘xl of another work, dealing Avith 
the same subjisct, although no indication is made about the 
source AvhencAj they ai-e borrowed. But such a sentence as 
“At this time, the king of Tudk Avas killed hy the Yne-chi ” 
Avhich conveys information, true only of a particular time, 
cannot possibly ho ([ unled verliatim by any author without 
indicating, either by expressly mentioning the authority 
from AA'hich he is quoting, or in some other AA'ay, the time 
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to Avhicli rel'owjncc is mnde. The two classes of sen- 
tences are altcjyetlnM’ dilTerent. from llie point of view of 
their heiii" (|note(l in anolher work. 'I'he (piotatiou by an 
author of a sentence of the former class, has nothing 
nnnsnal in it and is not unknown ev«!n in the present 
day. .Ihit the cpiotation of a sentence of the latter class, 
M'ithont any other reference to the source from which it 
is (|noted cannot he conc(‘ived as possible e.xci'pt in cases 
where the authors are idiotic in the extreme and it 
remains to hi* provial that Fan-ye belonged to this 
category. 

Fan-yo, no doubt, says that the facts hi; describes had 
been related by Fan Yong in his report. Ibit thisap])lies 
to India as well as all other countries of the west des- 
cribed by him, and as we have seen that all the facts he 
descrilx's about them could not have been taken from 
that report, in as much as many of them are posterior to 
it, we cannot suppose that his rndian account was 
brought down only to the period when Fan Yong wrote. 
Further Fan-ye mendy says that *• all these facts were 
related by Fan Yong ’’ but he nowhere says that he gives 
extracts from Fan Yong’s re|)ort, so as to warn the reader 
that all personal rnrerenees to time should be taken to 
apply to the period of Fan Yong alone. ^Yliere Fan-yc 
describes events of Fan Yong's lime, and in which Fan 
Yong himself played a part, he does not use the llrst. 
person nor indicate the time by any such expre.^sions as 
“at the present day,” “at this time,” '• now,” “ last year,” 
or “ so many years ago,” etc., which must have Itecn 
used in Fan Yong’s report, but Ins indicates the time, as 
a later author tvould naturally do, even when his facts 
are all taken from Fan Y’^ong’s rei)ort, by referring them to 
distinct chronological periods, 'rho position with regard 
to the question under discussion may therefore he 
described ns follotvs : 
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]‘'a.n-yc ill course of liis description of Tiidia says, “At 
tliis time, all these kingdoms were subject to the] Yuc>chi.” 
It has been contended ihat tlu^ [ihrase (at this time) 
appai'ently rclers (o the time of Pan Young. 'I’he conten- 
tion rests on two grounds : (1) Pau-Yo tells us tliat he 
borrowed his facts from Pan Young’s report. 

(2) He expressly indicates (or actually tells us, as 
Mr. Kennedy M ould have us iM'lieve), that some of his 
sentences are borrowed from Pan- Young. 

Against this view it has lieen elearlv (hniioiislmted that : 

(1.) Pan-Y(< did not take all his facts from Pan 
Young ; he did not. even coniine himself to the period 
M'hcn Pan Young M'rote, but noticed events which 
hap^HUicd jiosterior to it. 

(2) The phrase “at this time” if (|uoted verbatim 
from Pan Young’s report would mean an entirely dilTerent 
thing ill h’an-Ye’s M’ork, and it M’oiild be absurd to suppo.se 
that Pan-Ye could have remaiiuMl ignorant of it. Pau-Yo 
has proved himself too critical to bo capable of quoting 
in such an absurd ivay. Strong and delinito proofs are 
t/iei*efoi*e needed to induce ii.s to helicM'e that he actually 
did any such thing and such proofs are entirely ivauting. 
T’herc is no clear indication that any sentence was 
borroM'cd from Pan Young in the sense that it was 
reproduced ivord for word ; only Ihcre arc some grounds 
for the conjecture that one sentence, conveying informa- 
tion of a general nature and thercfoin entirely different 
fmm the sentence under discussion might have been so 
reproduced but even this belief does not rest on a secure 
liasis. 'I'ho conclusion is therefore obvious that the 
phrase “at the time” should be taken, in its normal sense, 
to refer to the closing years of the period with which 
Pan-Yo dealt, i.e., sometime about 220 A. 1). Any forced 
construction of it would be inadmissible as there are no 
circumstances M arranling the .same. 
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A foAV words must Ije said in regard to the passage in 
Fan-Ye’s work from which it has herm concluded that 
Ko^oulo Kadphisos flourished in the first century A.D.‘ 
Pan Ku the author of th(5 History of the First Han 
Dynasty,” mentions Kabul as one of the five principa- 
lities that were established AA'ithin tlie Yue-Chi kingdom. 
Fau-Ye makes the following remarks with reference 
to this - 

“ 'I’he people of Ksilml were not always subject to the 
same masters ; whenever any of the three kingdoms of 
'I’icm Tohou, Ki-pin, or Ngansi becfune powerful, it 
brought Kabul into subjection. When it grew weak it 
lost Kabul. Hut Kabul never depcMided on tbe Vuc-Cbi. 
The history of the (Klder) Han is tberefoi-e in err<ir when 
it makes Kabul one of the live Hi-heou. Tjjiter, Kabul 
fell under tlu? rule of Parthia; and it was not until Yue- 
Chi triumphed ov(sr the Parthians that they came for the 
first time into possejssion «)f Kiibul.”- 

Tlie meaning of all this becomes (|uite obvious when 
wo remember that Pan-Ye has told us a fcAV lines before, 
that Kozoulo Kadphisos siil)jiiga(od the otlior four 
priii(!i|)alilies, invaded Parthia and took ])oss(*$sion of 
Kabul. Pan-Yti obviously means to say that Kabul did 
not come into tin* poss«!ssion of the YucvClii till Kozoulo 
Kadphisos look possession of it by ilofoating the Parthians 
and as this took place after Kozoulo Kadphisos had sub- 
jugated the otlu'r four principalities, Kabul could not 
have- been on(5 of them and the author of the History of 
the Elder Han is therefore in error nhen he enumerates 
Kabul ill the list of the A'lie-Chi ])riucipalities. 

This passtige has however been twisted in a rcniark- 
ablc way and wo are told that Pan-Ye implies in the above 
(Kissage “ that Pan K\i, knowing the Y ue-('hi to be masters 

' A ^ooil expUHitiun ol' tliin vu*w will In.* rotiml in J.ll.A.S., 11112, p. (iTO. 

■' Ibid. 

11 
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of Kabul in his day, had erroneously attributed its 
conquest to the period of which he was treating.” ' How 
such implication arises it is not easy to determine. The 
mistake of Fan Ku, tis pointed out by Fan-Ye, consists in 
the enumeration of Kabul as one of the live principalities, 
and this mistake could not arise by Fan-ku’s antedating 
the events, which were true in his own day, to the period 
with which he was dealing in bis history ; for neither in 
his own time nor in any other period could Kabul be said to 
have been one of the live principalities. The supposed 
implication in Fan-Yo’s statement has therefore no basis 
to stand upon. The statement itself is quite clear. 
Fan-Ye gives an account of the political history of Kabul 
and describes how it was contested by the three kingdoms 
of Tien Chou, Ki-pin ami Ngansi and freqmnitly passed 
into the hands of the one or the otlier. Then he takes cave 
to add, probably as a contrast to lier later history, that the 
Yue-Chi had not yet entered into that cont(*sl and Kabul 
did not thcrefoi’H belong to them, even for a time, during 
that iMjriod. This statement was in coniradiction with 
the account of an earlier history whudi made Kabul one 
of the Five Yue-Chi principalities, and Kan- Ye therefore 
thought it necessary to point out the juistake in so many 
words, for he had already implied it by replacing Knofu 
or Kahnl of the History of the First 1-fan dynasty, by 
‘Tou-mi.’ in his list of llu* Five primripalitics.® The 
next sentence, might be intended as a piece of evidence 
to establish his own proposition; hi other woitls Fan- Yo 
might mean thereby, that f.ir fmiu forming one of the 
five principalities, Kabul was not even a part of the 
Yue-Chi kingdom till those principalities were themselves 


> /bill. 

* This (ran he sliowii bv coiiiiiariiifr hm Kii’« list of the t’ivc PrinuipalitiBS «itli 
that given by Faii-Ye. The otlier four names are praeficully irleiiticul in both, only 
place of ‘ Kao-fii ’ of the foiiiirr we find ‘ Toii-nii ’ in the latter. 
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•extinct. Whatever we may think of this, it is in any 
case certain that Kan-Yo ])oiiits out a mistake in Pan Ku’s 
writings, hut does not stop to explain how that mistake 
arose. Tt might have arisen in more ways than one (slip 
of pen, faulty information, etc.) hut not in the way in 
which Fan- Ye is supposed to lun'o implied that it did. 
The supposed implication, in itself a more conjecture, 
laicomos therefore altogether haseless. 

There is thus no rc'ason why we should not accept the 
plain moaning of Kaii-Ve’s .statements which place the 
reign of Kozoulo Kadphises, and the comiuest of India 
hy his son Wema Kadphi.ses towards the close of the 
period with which he was dealing or in otlmr words the 
heginning of the third century A.I)., as T have sliown 
that nothing in Fan-Ye’s history (dther indicates these 
events to have happened at the time of Pan Yong, or 
impli(*s that (he con(|ue.st of TCahul in any case preceded 
the time of Pan Ku. 1 shall now adduce evidences to 
show that the results obtained l)y the plain and natural 
intcM'pretation of Fan-Y"e’s history are fully correborated 
hy Yu Houaii, the author of the Wei-Lio. Yu Houan, 
in describing the three routes that lead from China to 
Western Countries, mention.s, in connection with the 
southern route, that it piksses along the kingdoms of 
Kipin (Kashmir ?), 'Pa-hia (Bactria), Kao-fu (Kabul) and 
Ticn-Tchou (India) all of which are subordinate to the 
Yue-tchi.”' There cannot b.> the slightest doubt that 
this state of things wjis true of the period with which 
Wei-lio concluded. 'Phis lias been recognised hy the 
French Translator of the work ^I. Ed. Cliavannes who 
remarks on the above passage : “ so, at the middle of the 

* route (iu bikI, eii allaiii vers Toupst, p:i.s8o par 1e roynunio 

Ho Kipin (Cncliemii'p), le ruyaiiiiu! He Ta-hia (Bactria no ), lo royannic ilc Kao-fii 
(Kabul), le royau mo de T'ieiiclioii (Imlo) qui tona depemloiit dcs Ta Yno-tcho.” 
T’ouufl; Pao, 1905, pp. 535, r>38.39. 
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third century of our l?ra, tho power of the Kushaii kings 
was at its height.” ' 

It is evident that F}(ii-y<*’s description of the conquests 
of the Yue-CJii, entirely agrees with the above account. 
Both tins works speak of Kao-fu, ICipiu and I'ieii-Tchu 
lieing coinpiered hy the Yne-chi. Hut tiiis agreement is 
brought out nioit* fully in «)niiectIoii with another 
kingdom, called Tong-li l)y Fan-Ve and Kiu-li, lii-wci-t’o 
or I’ei-li-Avaiig by Yu-IIoii.-ui.- 'I'hat l)olh the authors 
mean the same country is placed b(\voiid all doubt by the 
almost idetitieal descriptions which they give. Thus 
both place the country at a little more* than JJ,000 li to 
the south-east of 'l”ieuehu, and both name ‘ (Mi.a-ki' as the 
capital of the country. Iiuhsal no doubt has been 
entertained on this point." Now h’aii-Yc? .says in regard 
to this country that “ the Y'ue-Chi attacked this kingdom 
and made themselves ma.ster of it.” ^ Yu llouan fells us 
alx)ut the people of the same country, “ Now the Yue-chi 
have conquered them and imposed ta.Kes upon them.”® 

Tlietwo works thus s|)eak in tho same strain about the 
Yue-Chi, and the facts they relate* about them perfectly 
agree with each other. Now one of tlujse works describes 
the events which took place about the year 289 A..D. 
and no doubt has hitherto been entertained about this. 
The other W'ork also covers the period down to 220 A. D., 
and naturally enough tho accounts in these two works 


* **Aiii8i, All iiiilioii dll I I'oi^iiciiif.* siwlr do iiiitro oru, l;i doH poin 

kottchftiiH otiiir. a Kun apoj'Cj*,’’ T’oiinj^ Psio, p. r.n. I. 

- For Fnn-vo’M arroinit soo T’oiiii«f HN)7, pp. lOM);*). 

For tliafc in Wri-lio, huo T’onnjv Piio, 190.1, p. riol. 

“ Tims in n footiioto to Fuii-yi.-’s aoi-iuiiit of Toiijr-li, Chsivanin-ft lonuirkH : 

III the N\ till* kiii^diiiii is rnllod Kiii-H, or Li>u’i'i*to or Pri-li-wnnjj,*’ T’oiiinf 
Pao, 1907 p. 19-1. f.n. 5. 

* “Lea Tn-yiic-tdio aitaipieriMii. wj royaiiiuo ot «o l’«s.mTvirc!iit.” TVjng Pao, 
1907, p. 19.1. 

® '* Maiiiteiiaiit Ins Yiio-tdm los out asRorviH ut lour out imposi^ doa taxes *’ 
(op. cit.)« 
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perfectly agree. And yet we are asked to suppose that 
this hitter work doseriljos events whioli look place 100 
years earlier. If proof wiu'e needed, thal Fan-y(; really 
records events down to the year 220 A.I). as he proH'ssc's 
to have done, the Wei-lio furnishes it. and even scepti- 
cism itself can no loni'er nd'iise to lielhive (liat the 
natural interpretation of Fan-ye is the Iriu^ oik?, lint 
even the Wei-lio has not lieen spared the hands of critics 
Avho are determined to make the (Jhiiu'se li.vxts tit in with 
preconceived llu'ories of their own. .Vccordini' to ]Mr. 
Kennedy tiieyne-ehi, referred to in tlie Wei-lio, means the 
later Knshans.' Hut what are these later Kushans of 
whom so mncli has h(>en made hy him ? 'I'he only defi- 
nite evidence of their existence is furnislu'd hy a number 
of coins, mostly debased, imitated from the early eoin.s of 
Kanishka and Vasudeva and mechanically rejieating the.se 
illustrious names. (Jf the <*arli('r class of these coins 
the greater numlH?r were found in the Funjah and only 
a few gold coins have been discoviu-etl in stflpas in the 
Kabul valley; while the coins of the later class are 
confined to the northern Fuiijab alone.- The style of 
these coins also does not favour the supposition that they 
were issued by a line of powerful rulers. The available 
evidences therefore seem to indicate that the so-called 
later Kushans weis' a liiu* of wtjak rulers who at first held 
sway over Kabul and the Punjab but who.se territory was 
afterwards contined to the northorn Punjab alone. 

Now the empiri? of the Yue-ehi as described in Wei- 
lio extended from Bactria to the eastern India and 
according to Mr. Kennedy it even included the kingdom 
of Magadh. Does Mr. Kennedy seriously ask us to be- 
lieve that this description is applicable to the later 

' .r. tt. A. 8., 191, S, pp. lOal-lOCK 

' Namigniatii; ChroiiU'li', 1S93, pp. lUI, 121 ; nUo Itnpmii, Indian Coins, $ 74, pp. 
19-19. 
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Kuahans ? Thore is not a particle of evidence to show 
that these held either Ractria ' or any Indian territory 
to the cast of the Piinjah. If they really held sway 
over such a vast extent of territory, it is almost incredible 
that definite evidences should not l)e forthcoming to 
establish the fact and that their coins should indicate 
such debasement when compared with those of th<f "rcat 
Kanishka line. 

Mr. Kennedy has referred to some other evidences in 
support of his theory of a Later Kushan kingdom and it is 
necessary to add a f<?w remarks upon llunn. 

(1) Mr. Kennedy refers to the evidence of Ptolemy.® 
This writer has nowhere nuMitioned about any Kushan 
kingdom in India, while the ruling race of the Punjab 
has been referred to by him under the naine of Kaspei- 
raioi. Mr. Kennedy observes ; “ 'Plie Kasi)eiraioi of Ptolemy 
must obviously hare b(‘en Kusans so far at least as the 
governors were concerned”' to which 1 can only add that 
the thing is not as obvious as Mr. Kennedy supposes. 

(2) Another evidence on Avhich Mr. Kennedy relies 
in order to show that this later Indian Kushan kingdom 
was a great and powerful one ’ is the following state- 
ment made by a Chinese translator in 392 A. D. 

“ There are four sons of heaven ; there is the Chinese 

emperor ‘ son of heaven * of the Tsin ; in the 

south there is the ‘ son of heaven ’ of Tien chou (India), 
famous for its elephants ; in the west the ‘ son of 
heaven ’ of the Homans and in the North-West th<‘ 

‘ son of heaven ’ of the Yue-chi, rich in horses.”' 

* Tlu! 80-ra11Pil Soytho-SaBSJiiiian Coins nn* roy/arrleil hy Droniii as the coins 
of KnshBiiHH thomHclves, while acoortUiijif ro Cnnniiifirhnm they wore issued by tlip 
Sassaiiians. In any case their date is limited between SOO-tod A. D. nnd 
they do not, therefore, belong to the period contemplated in the Wei-lio (Rapson. 
Ind. Coins, $ 75, p. 19). 

“ .I.R. A. 8., 1913, p. lOTiH. 

" J. R. A. H., 1913, p. 1058. 

* J. R. A. 8.. 1912, p. H82. 
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Mr. Kennedy remarks on the aliovc passage : “ As the 
title ‘ son of heaven ’ borrowed from the Chinese, was 
assumed only by the Yue-chi among the foreign invaders 
of India, we have liere siiHicient evidence to show that 
the Tochari Viceroys not only made (heinselves indepen- 
dent, but PstablisluHl a powerful and famous kingdom, 
a kingdom which lasted until the Guptas overthrew it 
in the fourth century A.D.” 

It is impossible to understand how the son of 
heaven ” of India in the above passage can rofer to the 
Yuc-chi rulers from whom it is expressly differentiated, 
[t is argued that it mjist refer to the Yue-chi ns they 
alone assumed the title of the “sons of heaven.” On 
similar grounds we must also look for an oriental ruling 
dynasty in Rome which used the title, for the Romans 
never assumed it. It is «iuite evident that the expression 
“ sons of heaven ” as used by the Chinese translator 
simply means an imperial ruler, and that it should not 
he taken as a teclinical term. .Vpart from general 
grounds, this is indisputably proved by its use in con- 
nection with Home. It must be acknowledged therefore, 
that there is no evidence to show (in any case Mr. 
Kennedy has failed Id produce any), that the power of 
the so-called Later Kusliaiis extended Iwyond the Punjab 
Jind Kabul valley, and as such it is impossible to hold 
that tin) account in the AVei-lio which descri1)es the 
A^ie-chi at the height of their power,' ruling over a 
vast empire from Raetria to the Kastern India, could in 
any ease l)e a])plieable to them 

The description of the A'lie-chi, as found in AVei-lio, 
is only applicable to the great line of Kushan emperors in 
India, beginning from AVema Kadphises and ending with 
A'fiaudeva. This, as we have seen above, is in entire 


' See tliL* rt'inarks cif Clinvaiiiit'K iiiiotod in foot note 1, p. 84. 
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agreement, with the account of 1^’an-Ye which when 
plainly interpreted, ])laces the Indian conquests of 
Wema Kadphises shortly before 220 A. 1). The joint 
testimony of these tiro writers cannot he lightly 
ignored and we arc timvtoro hound to hold that the 
Yue-chi had cjitnblislied their siipi’emacy in India in the 
beginning of the third century and that their power was 
at its height by the middle of it. The Chinese evidence 
thus corroborates the I'esiiKs dwlucMl from Indian Inscrip* 
tions regarding the date of Kushan sovereignty. We 
have seen that by referring the Indian rn.scriplions to 
the W'ell known era beginning in 7S A.D., the date of the 
Indo- Parthian King (ioiidophares falls in 181 A.I). and 
that of the Kadphises kings iMitweeu 191 and 21 J) A. D. 
Tlie Chinese evidtmee also shows that Kozonlo Kiul pluses 
defeated the Parthians and eoni|uer<‘d Kabul and that 
his son conquered India, shortly before 220 A.I). This 
perfect agreement between tw<» such dilVcwent sources of 
information shows that we are on the right track. 

It follows from what has Irmmi said b»>,foi*e that Kanishka 
must be placed after 21 1 .V.D. The silence of Pan-ye 
regarding Kanishka seems to carry this limit to about 220 
A.I). We most therelbn! look for (he initial point of the 
Kanishka <!ra very near this dale, for ho cannot well lie 
very far nnnoviHl from Weina K}wlphis('s. As I have 
said before, w<* should, whenever ]>raclicable, avoid the 
assumption of a braiul-new era for the e.xistence of which 
there is no actual eiichmcc at all. Our choice must there- 
foro fall upon a known era which commenc(‘s close to 220 
A.D., if there he any. Snell an era is to be found in the 
so-called “'rraikulaka, Kalacbnri or I’hedi era” the initial 
point of which falls in 2t8-21.9 .V.l). and assuming our 
main argnmeuts to be true there can be scaroely any 
hesitation in looking upon Kanishka as the inaugurutor of 
the era. 
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The origin of this em is shrouded in mystery. The 
earliest instance wliei*e its use can be definitely established 
is afforded by an inseription of the Traikfitaka king 
Dahrasena dated in the year 207. From tliis time onwards 
the era was mostly prevalent in the ( Jurjjara country 
and Konkana without any definite name, being simply 
i-efeiTcd to as Sainvutsara. In one instance it is ri'ferred 
to as — 

“ Tr(ai)kntakaniv(ih) i)ravarddhamana-rajya-sa(ih) 
vvatsara-satadvayc! pancha chat\Tiri(in)sad-uttare ” which 
seems to show that it was mostly in use in the Traikii- 
taka kingdom, [t is not until the year S.O.'t of th<? era 
that a del’iiite nanu*, kIz. Kalacuri Samvalsara Avas giA'en 
to it. in all th(;se there is nothing inconsistent with the 
assumption that tin; era was founded by Kanishka iuid 
made current in (.lurjjara and Konkana by dyiuvsties of 
feudatory kings. An analogous instance is afforded by 
the duptfi V'^alahhi era, which was prevalent In western 
part of India long after it had ceased to he curi’ont in its 
honu^ provinces, and even came to la? known as the 
A'alahhi Saiiu'at. .V close study of the coins of the 
AW'stern Satraps seems to .show that the influence of the 
Kushan Empei'oi's had imwle itself felt in this quarter. 
The folloAving remarks of ]ta|kson, Avho has made a special 
study of the subject, show the gradual process of decline 
in the power of the AA’^estorii Satrap.s. 

“Already in this reign fof Yijayaseua] appear the 
first symptoms of a decline about the year 107 or 168 
(245-2'l'0 A.D.) ; and from this tinn^ oiiAvanls until the 
end of the dynasty it is j:M)ssihlc to observe in the. coinage 
a process of continuous degradation, varied 0 (^casionally 
by short-lived attempts to restore a higher standai’d.” 
(Ilapson, Andhra Coins, p. cxxxvii.) 

“ In any case there must have l)een a long interval in 
which there Avas no Mahiiksatmpa. The lirst part of 

n 
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this interval is taken up u'ith the nn'gns oC two Ksatrapas 
lludra Siiiiha II [227-2;Ho.9)] [:U)r»-;jl(:i-7) A.D.] and 
Yaswlainan II [.‘{17-332 A.Jl.J ; ditriii^ the latter 

part, 2r)I-270 [332-3 ts A.I).] the eoiiis of this dynasty 
cease altogether. 

“ All the evidence aiVordod by coins or the absence of 
coins during tins pci*i<Kl, the lailure of the direct line and 
the siilwtitution of another family, the ccssiitioii, first 
of the Alaliaksatr.iijas and afterwards of both Mahaksa- 
tra^Mis and Ksatrapas- -s(‘onis to indicate troublous times. 
The probability is that the dominions of the IVesforn 
Ksatrapas wen^ subject to soim* fumign invasion ; but. the 
nature of this disturbing causti is at pwisimt altogetlier 
doubtful p. exliij.” It will be ol)served that iny 

theory about the Knshan chromdogy fully explains the 
process of cojitinuoiis degmdation noticed hy llapson. The 
first symptoms of dciclini' appear shortly after the Kii.shans 
had established their supremacy in India. The dymuty 
is shorn of power during Iluvi.shka’s thn(*, altogether 
ceases to exist as a ruling ])ower during the rule of Vasu'- 
deva, ajid revives some of its pow(*rand in fiuenta! only after 
the death of this prince and the conse(|U(M»t downfall of the 
Kushana power. It is rpiite permissible to hold, therefmv, 
that a rival dynasty was established in the South to hold in 
check the pow(*r of the 'Western K shat rapjis and this 
ultimately became instrunu'ntal in pr(;serving the era of 
the Kushanas long after it Inul Ix'come extinct in the 
province of its origin. 

Another circumstance corroborates the theory that 
lOinishka tlourished about 2 1!) A.D. IV'e have a Mathura 
Inscription dated in the year 29tl which must be placed 
on paheographic grounds, close to the period of Kanishka. 
It is admitted hy all that this date cannot be referred to 
the era used hy Kanishka or th(! Northern Satraps. Thoso 
who place Kanishka in 7S A.I). are thus compelled to refot 
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it to a second unknown era (the lirst unknown (>ra being 
that to wliicli they refer the dates of Socliisa and Oondo- 
piiares). According to niy theory all dillicultins are 
removed by referring it t«i the V'ikraina Sanivat which 
places it about 7 y<vivs earlier than the inauguration of 
the Kiishana (‘ni. This fact probably explains tln^ use of 
Vikrania Saini'at in Mutliura. Thu Saka power had been 
extinguished, and the new dynasty of the Kuslianas hail 
not yet established an era. Under such eiriaiinstances one 
Avho is cnnvei>sant witli Vikrania Sanivat may use that 
era in .Mathura. 'L'his seems to me to be the most satis- 
factory solution of th(‘ diHiculty, for it must Imi remem- 
bered that tlie ora was current for about .‘iOO years and 
can hardly lie explained by the theory of a local origin 
without any dolinite proof. 

Our position may thus be summed up as follows. The 
natural interpretation of the Indian and ('hiiiese evidences 
places Kanishka after 220 A.D. and as there is a well 
known Indian ora running from 2IS-!) A.D., we can 
hardly be mistaken in looking upon Kani.shka as its 
inaiigurator. This jirojiosition is fully supported by the 
history of the Westi'm Satraps and the curious inscrip- 
tion of Mathura dated in the virar 29!). 

t 

This view of Kushan chronology may apparently 
soem to bo liable to soim* serious objection.*!. It is im- 
po.ssible to forestall all of them but 1 propo.se to deal 
with a few that occurs to me in order to show that they 
are not based upon any solid grounds. 

1. The jircvalence of the tJreek langmige : — Mr. Ken- 
nedy has stated that “ it can be shown on general grounds 
that the use of (Ueek as the language of daily life ceased 
in the regions east of the .Kupliralos (except in Xorthern 
Mesopidamia) in some ])laees lieforo, and everywhere 
^oon after, the end of the first century A. D. ; and there 
neither evidence nor reason to suppose that it lingered 
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after that time in an enclave of the Punjab. What evi- 
dence wc have tells the other way. Wo have, therefore, 
a time limit after which wo cannot date Kanishka and 

his dynasty The distippearancc of Greek in the 

second century of our em forbids the latter hypothesis 
(that ICanishka could possibly llourish after 100 A. D.) 

Professor Liiders has shown, that there is'no reason to 
infer from Kanishka’s coin-lc^nds that Greek was the 
language of daily life in his time. He refers to the 
Latin Tjogend on a British Penny and remarks that he 
would he sorry for any historian two thousand years 
hence who may conclude that in A. B. 1900 Latin was 
the language of daily life iu the British Isles.' 

])r. Thomas refers to the (ircck legends of Kanishka 
and remarks upon them as follows : This is the total 
of his (Kaiiishka’s) Greek, less than the Parthiaiis rehvined 
in the .‘h’d century A. 1). 

Mr. Kennedy seems to liave acknowledged the sul)- 
stantial validity of this argument, for ho has since modi- 
fied his views and now simply contends that Greek was 
understood in Xanishka’s time.'' Xow, oven if wo concede 
this, it does not help us much in ti.Ying a lower limit for 
the date of Kanishka. There is no means to determine, 
even approximately, the period when the hwt traces of 
Greek language and alphalxd disappeared from Western 
Asia. We are dependent on the coin-legends alone, and 
as the ‘ total of Kanislika’s Gi'oek is less than the Parthi- 
ans retained iu the 3rd century A. 1).’‘ there can be no 
valid objection against the date I liave proposed for 
Kanishka, on th«? score of his Greek legends. Besides, 
we inusi remember that no less than 37 Greek 

‘ J. R. A. S , lui:!, p. <107. 

* J. U. A. S., lUl'J, I>. 122. 

* J. R. A. S., 19iy, p. 124, p. JI22, l{artirM i'h of tlin Kiiine opinion. Ibid, pp. 942-4.’{. 

* J. K. A. S., 1913, p. 638. This iu the view of Ur. Thomas. 
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Kings ruled in India and its bordors after the 
middle of the til'd century 11. C. This was not the case 
with Varthia or any other part of Western Asia, and we 
cannot therefore lie surprisiHl to find the Greek language 
and script survive ‘ in an enclave of the Punjab long 
after it had disap])eanMl from other placets in the blast.’ 

2. Traditional date of Kaiiiska -It is contended 
both by Dr. Fleet and Dr. I'lionias that tradition is in 
favour of tin? views tluiv resjMJctively hold about the date 
of Kanishka. This, in itself, shows the weak basis of the 
traditions and too iniich emphasis should not be laid 
upon them. 

According to Yuan Chwang, Kanishka nourished ^400 
years after the Nirvana. That bis chronological informa- 
tion need not be taken seriously is cli'arly demonstrable in 
two famous cases. He puts Asoka only about 100 years 
after the Nirvai.iii, and refers to lliliirakula as having 
lived some ceiiturlos befoi'c his time. Xay,. more, he 
speaks elsewhere that Kaiiishka’s council was held 500 
years after Nirvana.' 

ParamSrtlia jdaces .\s'vaghosha in the oOO years after 
Nirvana. Dr. Fleet argues that as another tradition 
represents Asvaghoslia as a contemporary of Kanishka, 
the two traditions combined have the elTecl. of placing 
Kanishka in the lifth century after the death of Buddha, 
that is, in the period B. C. 83 to A. D. 17. Now, 
besides the discussion about the true interpretation of the 
ex])ression ‘ Five Hundred yc?ars,’ Paramtiriha’s evidence 
cannot he seriously used in as much as he has assumed 
the Nirvapa to have taken place about 1205 years licfore 
his time or in about 8th century B. C.” 

The two traditions therefore which seem to place 
Kanishka at an earlier date than 1 have assumed, have 

‘ For diacnsgioim on tin's point seo J. R. A. S., lOJy, pp. !Ml, 1005 sud 1012. 

°.J. S. A. 8, 1U14, p. 740. 
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been shown to be iinwortliy of serious consideration. Jiut 
there is a traditicjn which supports my Tlie 

Samyukta Itatna i’itaka Hiilra, wliich was translated into 
Chinese in A. .1). 1-72 contains a traditional story which 
places' Kanishka 700 years after the Nirvana. This trmli* 
tion, which, it will l)e observed, is coiitaimal in an earlier 
work than either Yuan (’hw'an»;’s record or Paniniartha’s 
lile of Vasuvniidhii, places Kanishka in the lirst half of 
the 3rd century A. I). The <wirliest tradition about the 
date oCKanishka thus supports the view 1 have put for- 
w'ard above, and tliou^li I do not claim for it a "i*eatcr 
amount of histori<‘al importance than is usually assigned 
to ifnulitions of this nature, it sulliees to uphold my 
theory against other traditions which would refer 
Kanishka to a tnneh earlhn* pmdod. 

3. Throe pieces of scul})t lire of the (landhara school, 
found respectively at Loriyan Tans^ai. Ilashtnaj'ar and 
Skarah Dlicri hear the dati's 318, 3SJ. and 3SM1. lh\ 
rieet is of opinion that these dates, interpreted by any 
other era than that of 5S It. C. would produce results 
inadmissible from the points of view of epigraphy 
and art. ' 

Kow interpreted by the Saka Kra, these dates would 
he equivalent to ;>!)(>, Kii, and 177 A.l). When we 
remember that the last date of A’nsndeva is about 318 
A. 1). w'e can hardly he siirprisi'd at the result. No- 
Ixxly can seriously maintain the im])rohahility of the 
existence of either the (.landhara school of sculpture or 
the Kharosthi script a little more than 100 years after 
the death of N'asudeva. 

Dr. I'Meet remarks on the inscriptions of the above 
sculptui*os that “ they are all in the Kharosthi chai'actm'S 
in respect of w'hich we can hardly believe that they 

‘ J. II. A. S., lUia, |i. S'K). 
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romainod in use ill Tiulia, even in Gandhara, 

for any lon^ limes after A. D. 'M't when llie power of the 
great (Tiipla Kmperor Samiulriigti])t:i with all that Avent 
with it, had made itself felt by the rulers of that region, 
the Daivapntras, Shfihis and Shahaniishrihis.” 1 eonfesR 
I do not understand this drift of this argument. The 
piower of Samudragnpla, houever exercised, cannot he 
conceived to have made the people of Gandhara forget 
the script they had heen aiseiistomed to use for more than 
oOO years. It would he too much to ascriisc to the 
great enipisror a spirit of nationalism which could ill 
hrook the use of a script other than his own hy his suhjects. 
But wore the Gandharians i-eally his subjects? There 
is no evidence to sup|)ort this. 'I’he Yanilheyas and 
]\[adras iiaid him trilmte, .so even their states in the 
eastern Punjah were not directly administcroil hy the 
Gupta Emperor. Gandhara which lay farther to the west 
was not even a tributary slate and though its ruler 
proliahly conciliated the mighty monarch hy occasional 
gifts or other marks of submission his status was certainly 
better than that of a tributary king. It would be absurd 
to maintain that his subjects could be so far iniluenced 
hy Samudragupta as to aci*epl his scri])t in piuference to 
their own. 

Ttmay be argued that, to be consistent, T should refer 
these dales to the K ushana era. But they belong to a 
period when Kushana Empire was no more and there is 
thus no nnce.ssity to refer them to it. Analogous instan*- 
ces are not rare. The Gupta era was current in Guzerat 
and Malwa during the suiiremacy of the Guptas but the 
use of 'he Saka era was revived after their downfall. The 
Alillava era was current .side l.'V side witli the Gupta era, 
and it continued even after the latter had ceased to be 
used. It is just i)Os.sible that the Sika era, which wn.s 
the earliest one in the Punjab and Afganistan, continued to 
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be occaflioiially used alongside the Kushana era and there 
can ■ he hardly any matter of surprise if wo find them 
current even after the time of the Kushanas. 

4. The absence of the letter ‘ h ’ from certain coins 
of nuvishka and its presence on the coins of Kharahostes 
and Nahapana, has led Dr. bMent to conclude that Huvishka 
was prior to l)oth of them. Aecoiding to iny scheme 
of chronology Huvishka nourished more than 100 or 160 
years later and this, apart from other considerations, would 
be enough to explain the absence of the letter the use of 
which might have been droppt?d during the interval. 

Having answered some possil)le objeetions I now 
proceed to show that the theory T have put forward is in 
full accordance with the (!videnc(} of the tireek writers 
and all the known facts of palmography, numismatics, 
art and archicology. 

I. Greek ecidence . — We know from the writings 
of Isidore of Oharax that there w:is a Saka settlement in 
Seistan in the first century A. D. 

The author of the Periplus of the Krythrscan Sea sup- 
plies us with the following information — “The country 
inland from Barvgaiia is inhabited bv numerous tril)es 
such as the Arathi, the Arachosii, the (jandaraei, and the 
people of Poclais in which is Buc(tpiialus Alexandria. 
Above these is the very warlike nation of the Bactrians 
who are under their own king.” ' J5Isowhere the author 
calls the Indus valley by the name of Scythia, and expli- 
citly states the coast regions of it to have been subject 
to Parthian princes.- These statements, taken toge- 
ther, hardly leave any doubt, that at tim time when the 
book was written (the latter half of the first century 
A. D.) the Scythians or the Sakas proliably occupied 
the Indus valley but its coast region was subject to petty 

' Sclioff, PeripluH, p. 41. 

“ ScliofF, PeripluR, p. 37. 
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Parthian chiefs anti as rcirartls the Eactrians they were 
confined to their own country alone, and played no part 
in Indian History. 

Onr nc,\t source of information is Ptolemy’s account 
which was written in tlie middle of the second century 
■V.D. 

Ploleiny remarks in conned ion with Drangiana that 
a portion of it adjacent to Arachosia was possessed by 
the Eaktrioi,* who were presumably the Eactrians. This 
shows that the Enctrians luul already begun their career 
of conquest though by the middle of the second century 
A.H. their territory was bounded by the coniines of 
Arachosia. 

As w(‘ know from Ghin(\se history that the Kushanas 
had occupied Eaetria at least 100 years before Kuzula 
Kiulphiscs’ time and that the son of this chief fiourished 
before. '/20 A.I)., the Kushanas must have been in posses- 
sion of Eaetria at the time when Ptolemy wrote. The 
Bactrioi of Ptolemy may therefore be taken to mean the 
Kushanas. 

'I’he evidence of the Greek writers, when interpreted 
in the natural way without any attempt to suit it to a 
preconceived theory, plainly indicates that the Bactrians, 
or tl)(! Kushanas were outside the sphere of Indian politics 
till the middle of the second century A.D., though they 
were recognised as a powerful nation as early as the 
llwt century A.D., sind had already conquered portions 
of Dmngiana and reached the Iwrders of Arachosia by 
the middle of the second century A. D. 

1 1 will b(j .seen that my theory is in full accordance* 
"’ith these deductions \vhile tlnjy are op])Osed to the 
current theories alxuit the chronolouy of the ])eriod.* 

' Piolciiiy, p. SIS. 

' The Pnrthinne nnh'red in tlu> IVnpIne were probebly some auliordinete ebiefe 
iinilcr Vonnnee. I hnid tbiit rln- MniifB and Venonea dynaotieB llouriehed in the 

13 
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I r. Pahpogi Hph led I eeidenee. 

rf wo vompnm tho Asokfi characters with those used 
in the iiiscriplious of the Ciupla ptu'iod it at onco strikes 
us that till! following lottiws have undergone important 
and distinct change of shape. 

Till- li!tli-i’. Dcspriptioii of the cliaiigc. 

1. ... Tlie straight horizontal stroke 

has heconie a cm ve. 

2. « ... ... The straight vertical stroke has 

developed into two curves 
joined hy a curved liase, 
which is sometimes looped. 

3. ... ... The base has developed into a 

looped curve. 

•t. hit ... ... The two down strokes have 

deviiloped into peculiar 
curves. 

5. w ... ... The loop has been converted 

into a base line. 

fi. .V ... ... 'I’he left curve looped and the 

right developed into an angle. 

7. ^ ... . The angle developed into a 

curve and the vertical stroke 
in the middle converted into 
an horizontal one. 

8. s ... ... The tail in the left developed 

into a curve. 

9. Suhseiipt // ... Bipartite. 

Now assuming the above as test letters we can insti- 
tute a comparison between the characters of the Kushaiia 

lirst fciitiiry A.I)., mill Mtinos or iiin* of liis siimjMnors inn ng lira ted tho Sakii Ki"'- 
Their einpiip incliKhnl Taxilti. Marhiini and Ujjayini, ami the Safcrn{is of thoBO 
were their vieorov.*!. Piolomy prolcihly iiotic*'fl their Kinpire iiiiiler the iiain'* 
Kaapeiraioi. I reserve full diwiissioii on these points till rriy Kaiiishka theon' 
oRtablished. 
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period with those used in the iiiscviptions of ^odrisa ami 
lludradaman, only llnj uiosl advanci'd I'onns in ivudi 
belli" einployrd for I he , purpose. The lerin Asoka-tjupla 
refers to a form intermediate lietwecm the two types.) 


Characters 

So;lasa 

Lliidradaman 

Kiishan 

k 

Asoka 

(liipta 

Gupta 

n 

Asoka (jiipta 

Asoka Gupta 

Do. 

n 

Asoka 

Uo. 

Do. 

bh 

Asoka-G iipta 

Do. 

Asoka-G iipla 

III 

Uo. 

Do. 

Do. 

!/ 

Do. 

Do. 

Cxiipla 

a 

Do. 

Do. 

Gupta 

n 

Do. 

Do. 

Gupta 

Siih.script y 

Asoka 

Asoka 

Gupta 

'I’hose comparisons fnlli 

r support the 

theorv that 

• 


Kanishka flourished after both 8 o(}fis(i and Kudradaman, 
The date of the latter is alioiit l.'O A.D. and there ean 
be 110 objection, therefore, oil iiala' iiirapliical "rounds to 
place Kanislika in the third century .\.l). 

It must he admitted that, the comparison of tho 

Kusli'in inscri|ilious with those of Uudradfiman lie under 
some difficully. 'I’liey come from far distant provinces 
and probably many dilTerences are due to men* local 
eharacteristics. Ilosides, Lludradaman's iiiserijilioiis show 
the tirst steps lenliivj; to wlril may be called tbe 

southern alphabets, so widely divergent from ilie northern 
ones, and we may hold iherefoir, that some distinctive 
principles were already at work. 

Against this we must romemhcr, first, (hat the did'or- 
erices between northern and southern types had not 
yet become clearly perceptible, and, in "eneral, the 
developments from the Asoka types took place on 
parallel lines. Si^coudly, lhal wherever I he Knshaii 

characters differ from those of lliidradaman they 
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show more advanced forms, and this is clearly proved 
in so much as seven different instances. Thirdly 
that some of these .’ulvanced forms are actually found in 
the inscriptions of Lludmdaiuan’s successors {c.if., the 
Bipartite ‘//’ occurs in Guuda Ins. of 180 A.l). and 
Vasdhaii Ins. of 205 or 200 A. D.) showing that the cour.se 
of development was still to some extent parallel. 

Although tliei'efore, we cannot come to any certain 
conclusion regarding the priority of Budradaman, on 
palasigraphical grounds alone, it must be admitted that 
the evidence of paleography is not against, hut rather 
in favour of, the theory that Kanishka was posterior to 
Budradaman. 

AccoMling to my theory .^odiisa was a contemporary 
of Kudradainan. This is quite in agreement with paheo- 
graphical facts. Thus Biihlor nmiarks on the Girnar 
Inscription of Budradaman. 

“ This .script agrees with the lalm- southern alphabets 

in the following characteristic poinis its 

other letters, for instance ‘ s ’ and the tripartite subscribed 
of fyrt, partly agree with those of the inscriptions 
of Sodilsa and partly, for instance kh. n with the bent 
base line, p with the notch in the left vertical, // with 
the curve on the left, and the frecpieiitly rounded r, 
with the types of the Kusan period ” (Tnd, I’al., p. 12). 

This remark is apt to lead om; to the apparent conclu- 
sion that Budradaman's luscriplion represents an inter- 
mediate type between those of f?o(lasa and Kanishka. But 
it would appear from a closer examination that this is 
not necessarily the case. Let us examine one by one the 
characters of the Girnar Ins. which, according to Buliler, 
show an alFinity towards those of the Kiishana period. 

(1) A A — This letter docw not occur in the inscrip- 
tions of the Northern Kshatrnpas. So it is imjiossible to 
ascertain its form in their time. Although therefom 
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lludradainan’s * Kh ’ ini"ht be uF Kushau typt;, it: cannot 
be said to be an advanced form over the leltcn’of the N^ui*- 
thern Kshatrapa jwriod. Like so many other letters all 
these three classes nii^ht present similar type ol‘ this 
letter. 

(2) ‘ ’ with tlie bent base lim;. — 

This is the earlier form of ‘ a ’ used in K.ushaiia Inscrip- 
tions, the later form showing a loop like the Gupta 
character. But even this ty|)e of * // ’ is not absent from 
the inscriptions of the nortlnjrii Kshatrapas, e.j/., (jompai'c 
the ‘ ’ in the word ‘ ’ in the tiist line of 

the Mathnra Jail Mound Inscription of SoiUlsa (.lournal 
of the Royal Asiatic Sf)ciety, 1S70. p. 1^8, plate) when; 
the l)ase is distinctly bent. 

(;l) * p ’ with the notch in the loft vertical. -- 

This is cerUiinly a characteristic of the (lirnar Ins. 
but that the notch was a local ornamentation and 
does not indicate any advanced form is indisputai>ly 
proved by the Fact that even thf^ Asoka Inscriptions of 
the same locality • prc’sent a notched ‘ /> ’ quite distinct 
from the plain ‘ p ' used in other phu;es {iff. Bidder’s 
phite II, column X, No, 28). It may be mentioned that 
the * h' is also notched hot ii in Asoka’s a)id lludra- 
damau’s inscriptions in Gii'iiar. 

(4) The ‘ // ’ with the curve on tlur left. 

This advanced form of ‘ // ’ is sometimes met with in 
the Girnar Ins, though the older form is principally used 
oven in the inscriptions of Rudradainan's succes-sors. 
But this form is not absent from the inscriptions of the 
Northern Kshatrapas. For example, the ‘ya* at the begin- 
ning of the third lino in the ^lora Well Inscription of 
Bajuvula shows a distinct curve on the loft (Arch. 
Survey. Bop., vol. xx, p. Iv, No, o). 

^o) The fro<iucntly i'()und(.Hl ‘ r.’ 
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It. is tniH tliivt roinulotl * /; ’ is somutime.s found in the 
Kiis1ii‘in rnseripiion side l)y sidi* with aiii'iilai* ‘ va ’ which is 
inoi’P frcqiicnily used. 'I’his however cannot lie said to 
l)c all adt.-inuiHl form of the letter as it is more allied 
to the Asoka • ' and does not octmr in the snhsequeut 
inscriptions from the fourth century onwards (whore 
angul.ir r is ahme used) in the .solitary instance 

of the Kura Ins. of Toramana (lip. Tnd., I, p. 238). 
The presence of (In? ruundial form of ‘r’ c.innot there- 
fore he held to point out to a later period. 

It will lie (piite clear from the above discussion that the 
(Jirnar inscription does not posse.ss more striking affinity 
than that of llajuvula-Sod.-Tsa. towards the inscriptions of 
the Kushana period. \ close comparison will riiveal the 
fact that except hardly a single lettm- of lludradaman’s 
Inscription shows a distinct advance over that of Itajuvulu- 
►^oi.lasa. The pala'oijrapliical evidence therefore is not 
against the view that So(j:ls.i and Itudradiiman wi're 
coiiteni])oraries.' 

We have already semi that the lelter.s a, ii, y, s, 
It and suhsirripl //. which possessed similar forms in 
the’ inscriptions of lliidradaman and Soijiliaat (he middle 
of the Sis'ond Century 1). underwimt distinct changes 
in the Kushana period. 'I'he <>;radual progress of this 
change can he estimated to some extent hy the examina- 
tion of .lasdhan Inscription, the latest of the western 
Kshatrapa series, which was inci.scd in 205 or 20(5 A.D. 
during the issigii of lludra Sena 1, the grandson of 
Riidradaman.- 

II ])reserves the old forms of the letters «, y, «, 
and ft as used in the (lirnar Inseriplioii but the form 

' Tin* ntlv!iin'(.'«l ronii nl' /. tin* nirsivo tlio iiiHcriptinii 

gives it piiinA/firit: an ant ii|iiiiti'ii iii>|»oaranf‘o, Init this I'allac.y is expoML'd by fi com 
pni'isnn witli llin Satav.'ilnina inj^irriptioiiM of tlio Htiinc or a latnr poriod. 

« J. l]o. fir. I{. A. S.. VdI. V[|I, p. 
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of subscript // l)oloii«:s to tlic .•ulvanml Kitshaiiit type 
and there is only one loiter, a form of ‘ ’ which shows 

some advance over the Kiishana type. This inscription 
of the year 20r» ,V. I). may thmuifore he said to have 
holongod to an iulermodiate period lie! ween ltndra<laman 
and Kaiiishka and the ])ala‘o<!;raphi(ral (‘vi(lei\c(‘ thus sup* 
ports the view that Kanislika helonmed to the middle of 
the third century A. I). 

Accord in j*; to my theory, the Knshana period is hroumht 
(jiiite clos(^ lo that period of the 'iiiptas of which we 
possess epiirraphical record. This is fully in ai;reeinent 
w'ith pal}r*o<i;raphie facts. Tor, as we have .seen ahr)ve, 
of the nine letters in tin* (iiipla seri(>s which show distinct 
development over those of Asoka. s(>ven already appear 
in the Knshana Inscriptions. Hiilih'r. aftt*r an ( xhanstive 
analysis of the peculiarities of the Kusliana Tnseriptiohs, 
makes the follow ins? remarks : — 

“ .Ml lhos<5 peeuliai‘iti<*s, as well as tlio advanced forms 
of the medial vowels of ‘ /7 ' in * rii ' of ‘ it ' in ‘ /•« ’ and 
in'sfw,’ and of ‘o' in ‘/o' reappear constantly in the 
northern alplialwls of the next period, those* of the Gnpta 
Inscriptions and of the Bower Mss., or are precursors of 
the forms of those (iocumeuts. The literary alphabets 
iiswl in Mathura duriiiir 'he first two centuries A.D. 
very likely we.re identical with or closely similar to the 
later ones, and the admixture of older forms, ohservahlc 
in the in.s<M‘iplio!is of the Kush.ina period may he due 
purely to an imitation of older votive inseriplions." 

Thus Hiihler fully noticed the remarkahle similarity 
of the letters of the Knshana and (Jnjila period. But as 
he was not prepanal for its loirical conse(|nence he had to 
maintain the idenlity of alphahets .sej)arate(l hy more 
than two centuries, if such a view meets with accept- 
ance, pahi' 0 !j:raphy can no h)n«:er he relied upon for 
determiuiii" even approximatis chronolos'ical periods. 
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The theory I have advanced ahows that the ali>ha1)ets of 
the two periods were similar for the very natural reason 
that one of them closely followed upon the other. 

Mr. 11. ]>. Uanerji seeks to explain away the advanced 
forms of till* Kushana Tnseription by the supposition that 
“ the .laina merelianfs and trad<Ts of tlie i ndo-Soythian 
peruxl, in recording their religions donations, used the 
same script as in their husine.ss transaction ” ‘ which was 
very much in advance of the current hand,*' But it is 
a gratuitous assumption that these traders and merchants 
took the trouble of n'cording these donations by their 
own hands and if is more consonant to reason to suppose 
tliat these things were done by a class of professional 
scribes irres[)eelive of any religious temlency. 

Then, again, we must n'lnember that the business 
habit of the Jaina merchants is a factor which is by no 
means pecuiliar to the Kushana period alone. 

t^O(la.sa’s ^lathura Tnseription, for (*xample, belongs to 
tiaina religion. ^Ir. 11. 1). Banerji .says that a comparison 
between the Sarnath Buddhist [nseription of Kanishka 
and the ^Tathiira .laina ln.scriptioii of the same king will 
bear out his statements. But though the former is un- 
doubt<;dly of an archaic character it hal’d ly jiroves his 
case ; for it appears to be cipially archaic when compared 
with many Buddhist inscriptions of the same period, for 
example, the Sahet Mahet Image Inscription of the time 
of Kanishka or llnvishka CEp. Ind., VIII, p. 180 and Plate) 
and the Mathura Image Inscription of the Sol’d year 
ofHuvishka {Ihiil, p. ISI. Plate). 

Apart from all these forced explanations, w'hich 
might he true or false, the fact remains that the alplialiet 
of the Kushana period is almost identical with that of the 
Gupta period and my theory is not only in full agreement 

^ TiiH. Anf.j 190R, p. 52. 
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with this pltenoinenoii liiit olTors tho most natural and 
siitisfactoi’y explanation ut‘ it. 

IE wo next reter to the Kharoshthi alphabet my theory 
will ho found to l)e in full agreement witli all tins known 
palmographic facts. Dr. Biihler classitios the post- 
Asokan Ivliarashtiil filjdialxft into tho following chrono- 
logical owler : — 

(1) 'Plm variety on tin? coins of tho Indo-Grccian 
kings. 

(2) Tins variety on tho 'I'axila copper plate of Patika 
and on the lion capital of tlie Satrap J^odasa. 

(3) Tlie strongly cursive script which begins with the 
Takht-i-Uahai inscription of (iondophares and is fully 
dovelopc'd in tlui inscriptions of the later Kushana kings 
Ivanishka and ITuvislika. 

Thus the dev(?lo])menl of the Kliarosthi alphabet fully 
supports my theory according to which the Saka Satraps 
siutceeded the (irec'ks, ainl were thcMnselvi^s succeeded by 
I iondophares who flourished before luinislika. Dr. Hiihlcr’s 
classitication of tho Khnrosthi alphabet is generally ae- 
ceptod, but Mr. IS. D. Ilanerji has raised a note of dissent, 
llis remarks may be (pioted in full : 

“If we connKire the Takht-i-ltahai inscription with 
that of Manikyala or that from Z«‘da, then tho following 
conclusions follow : — 

(1) The ‘A’ both in the Manikyahi and Zeda 
inscriptions, is archaic, while that in tho fifth lino of the 
Takht-i-llahai inscription is later, as it shows a slight 
curve on th(! top as found also in the Panjtar and 
Kaldami Inscriptions. 

(2) The characters resemble those of tho Panjtar 
and Kaldarra inscriptions rsither than those of ^Manikyala 
or Zeda. 
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(3) The symbol for 100 is exactly like those found 
in the Panjtar niul Blount llauj inscriptions. 

Tlio above conclusions show that from the paheo- 
graphic standpoint Kanishka cannot be placed later than 
Gondophares as proposed by Dr. Jliililer, General Cun- 
ningham, kfr. V. A. Smith and others ; on the other 
hand the paheographical evidence clearly jjixivos that 
Gondophares reigned after the Ivushaua gi-oiij).”' 

A careful examination of the three points noticed by 
Mr. 11. D. Baner ji, seems to prove however, that his con- 
clusion I’csts on no secure Iwisis. 1 consider them 
seriatim : 

(1) The reading of ‘Z’ in the fifth liini of the 
Takht-i-Bahai uiscription is doubtful ; ^1. Sonart holds 
it as probable but by no jiieans certain. Tn any case 
it i.s too indistinct to admit of comparison. 

(2) Tin's is a general vague 'jvpr(‘ssion which proves 
nothing. That the* Takht-i-Hahai inscription re.sembles 
Faujtar and Kaldarra inscriptions to a greater degree, is 
probably due to the fact that tluiv were nearer in point 
of time than !Manikyala aial Zeda wliich helongcjd to a 
period about half a century later. 

(3) We possess no sjmlx)! for hundred in any inscrip- 
tion of Kanishka and though tliat in the 'rakht-i-Bahai 
inscription is «jxactly like those found in the I’anjtar and 
Mount Bauj inscriptions, there is no reason to suppose 
it was later than the time of Kanishka, for tlio Panjtar 
inscription according to iny theory was about, half a cen- 
tury earlier than the time of Kanishka. 


‘ Infl. Ant., 1008, |i|i. W-IS. 

* It IB written in Mtalirn,' nnil Suiinrt linn I'oninrkofl licfovr liin tmnBlitornti.n* 
J’ceris «‘n itnliuncs cpiix qm' sent gnnlciin'iil iiroliabli's." (J. A. Birie, Tome xv.) 
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It will thus ajipear that no ground exists for ques* 
tioning the classification of Dr. liiihh'r. 

I may coiicliwle this dissertation on Kushana paUco- 
grapliy hy quoting an opinion of Mr. V. Smith, which is 
more in support of my theory than the one he sought to 
advocate hy means of it. “ It is not always easy hy mere 
inspection to distinguish an inscrijttion of the Kushana 
from one of the (iujita period. Hauy alphahetical forms 
specially characteristic of (iupf;i inscriptions are found 
sporadically in Kushana records while, on the other hand, 
Criipta documents often (>\hihit archaic forms specially 
characteristic of the Kushana age. Hut, notwithstanding 
this overlapping of forms, the general complexion of the 
Kushana inscriptions is distinctly more ancient than that 
of the (jiupta documents.’"' 

TIT. Nniuhviti/ir cruhncp. ITu* numismatic fuels, 
as o])posed to all llicories kisisl upon them, are in perfect 
agreement with my llu'ory. hong ago Cunningham had 
e.vpressed tlu' view that tJie coins of CJondopharcs- arc to 
he placed hater than those of the dynasties of Maues and 
Vonones and earlier than those of Kanishka. Tlie later 
scholars like l{apsoi],"lA’hitehead ' and A'.Sinith” liaA'e fully 
endorsed this vicAv and there .seems to he a general consen- 
sus of opinion on this subject. That the coins of IVlaues 
and Vonones also indicate a very close connection in point 
of lime is equally accepted hy all these eminent authorities. 
The chronologi<)al arrangement which T have suggested 
for these kings is therefore fully supported hy the 
numismatic evidence. 

‘ J.K.A.S.. IIKW, 3.5. 

■ Coins of I 111* SakHB, ]i. l«’i. 

• liul. Coins <il. IW, ]». In. 

* Cnt. I*iinjal» Miisomn, j>i>. 111-07. 

■ Cnf. Iinlnin MnRrinn, pp. SO-n?- 
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Oomin*' down to later times, luy tlieory offers a move 
satisfactory explanation of tin* (?loso connection between 
the coins of the Knshanas and the Gnptas than any that 
has yet been proposed. Dr. Oldenborp, While placing 
Kanishka in 78 A.D., made the very apposite remark that 
“It is one of the earliest known and Iwist established facts 
within the sphere of Indian niimismaties that this (Kushaua 
Coinage) is tlu^ place from which the very important 
coinage of the Cmpta dymisty branches olT.” He further 
added that “the vacant period betwc'en Vasudeva and the 
Gnptas is alrejwly [l>y placing Kanishka in 7H A.D.] 
perhaps greater than might Is; (expected.”' 

Mr. V. Smith practically agrees to this when he says 
“The clo.so relationship in weights, types and [mlau)- 
graphy between the coins of the imperial Gupta Dynasty 
(A..D. 320- ISO) and those* of the Knshana kings Kanishka, 
Hnvishka and Vasudeva, is obvious and has always been 
recognised. Jbit the connection last ween the Knshana 
and Gupta coinages, although close, is perlnetly 
consistent with, the assumption that Chandra Gu])ta 1 
a.scended the throne nearly a century after the death of 
Vasudeva.”- 

The numismatic fact.s may no doubt be con.sistent with 
such an assumption, btil there can be hardly any doubt 
that my theory' aloiu! brings the dynasties siifTiciently 
close to each other for a sjdisfactory e.vpianation of lh(! 
great resemblance between tin? two systems of coinages. 
It is not the question of a s^wwadic imitation of one or 
more individual specimens, siieh as caprice might dictate, 
but the whole system of Gupta coinage is, so to say, a 
continuation of that of the Knshanas. John Allan is of 
opinion that Saraudragupta Avas the iirst in his dynasty to 


* Ind. Aii(., Vol X, p|>. 21(1.317. 
.l.K,A..S. 1003, p. 33. 
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issue coins. According to my theory Samudragupta Avas 
on the imperial throne just aft«u‘ the death of Vasiidova ; 
and wo may readily imagine that when tlie .Eastern pro- 
vinces were lost to the Kushana Empire, cither during the 
last years of Vasudeva or soon after his death, his groat 
contemporary (or successor ?) iu the east revived the 
dignity of the empire and continiu>d its currency. 

IV. Opinions didVr regarding the rcdationship of 
Kanishka to the (iaiidhara Art. Mr. Vincent Smith is of 
opinion that “ l.he brilliant developinenl of a semi-Euro- 
pean school of :irt was (Iu; dir<>ct result of the patronage 
and zeal of tlie powtsrful Kushana inonarchs ” and lie 
i*efers “ all the sculptures of any considerable degree of 
artistic merit to the period between 200 and 250 A.D.” ' 
Thus the logical consequence of his argument would be 
to assign the date I have proposed to Kanishka and his 
successors. 

But Mr. Vincent Smith’s view has been opposed by 
Dr. Vogel and Dr. Spooner who hold it as “certain tliat 
the great tiourishing period of Gandhara art had passed 
aivay ” before the epoch of Kanishka,- while M. l.''oucher 
considers that Kanishka occupied a middle period.* The 
atrocious casket of t he I'eshawar stfipa seems to strongly 
support the views of Dr. Vogel and Dr. Spooner, which 
are in full agreement with my view about the date of 
Kanishka. In general, .a single piece of sculpture is no 
good specimen of the art of tin* periwl, but the casket 
was utilised to such an imiiortant |)ui'pose that it is 
impossible to believe that it does not repmsent even the 
normal state of the art of the jieriod. 

Colonel "VVaddell is pi’cvcnted from accepting this view 
hy the chronological difhculties. Thus he says : “ Taking 

' i. a. A. S., 1003, p. fio. 

* Ann. Rop. Arch. Snr. Ind., 1908-0, pp. 33.4, 50. 

liondon l,ectnrc8, 1013, uIm) L’ort Orciii Uoiiikniu|iie dn (litmlhCra, pp. 40-42. 
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even the earliest limit for the zenith of Gandhara 

Art namely anterior to the second half of 

the second Century A.l)., tliis date, when allowing for 
the art to become decjulent, would necessihite the post- 
ponement of Kaniska’s date (o at least the end of the 
second or beginning of the third century A.l)., which is 
impossibly late.”' 'I'liese ditlicultics would disappear if 
my view is accepted, and there would then be no difficulty 
in assigning the decadent period of (landhara art to 
Kanishka and his successors which is so strongly suggest- 
ed by the relic casket of Peshawar. 

It will thus appear that my chronological scheme Ls 
not iiTeconcilahle with the known facts about art, w'hilo it 
admirably falls in with the viiuvs of oiu< (dass of writei*s 
on the subject. 

V. Ai'cluooloyti. — Dr. Sir .lolui Marshall Avho is at 
ju’csont employed in (ho e.vcavations of Ta.vila, makes the 
Following observations on (lu! stratification of (ho build- 
ings ho found there. 

“ The Inuldings at the Chir stiijia occur iu four strata, 
one above the ot Inn' ; in each .stratum a dilTerent type of 
masonry is used in their const ruction and with each 
stratum are associated coins of tin' kings or dynasties 

C* ft 

indicated in the following table: — 


St rat mil. 

.Masonry rriii.^t ruction. (hiiiis. 

I'ppcnnost 

Semi iishlar, Semi ilisiper N ii'^udeva & 


later Knsan. 

Soc?oinl 

Lar*^o iliajMjr ... Kaiiiska, 


lliivishka Ik 


Vasudeva. 


.1. a. A. 8., nils. \>. 
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'Sil'ututn. 

Miisoiiry riurl ion. 

Coins. 

.t. Thinl 

Small (liapiT 

Ka(l})hisos 1 
and 11. 

4. Foiirtli 

Itabliie and Kanjiir 

Saka and 
Paldava. 


In the city of Sirka]) also precisely the same strati- 
iication is found so far as the iliird, fourth and earlier 
strata are couceriied, but tlie city was deserted bofora 
any buildirif's of tlu.^ second and lirst classes came to be 
creeled.”' 

It will ap|)ea.r that this is Fully in aijnicnient with the 
(!hi*(moloi»ical scihemi? I have suifs^estcd. A^ain, Dr. 
Mai’shall says : “ The oriji;iiiul masonry of the Kaniska 
stupa at I’esliwar is oF a type wbicjli at Taxila, at any 
rate, w’as unknown in the Saka I’ahlava period but is 
paralleled tllBr(^ in bnildiiii's of the second century A.D. 


* « « » » 

At Manikyala the fj;reat stupa crc'ated during 


Iluviska’s reign is similar in all its details— in its dwarfed 
])iliisters, degenerate Corinthian capitals, bevelled toi’us 
mouldings, notched Indian brackels, and the like— to 
monuments of the second and third centuries A. 1)., at 
Taxila.” 

It will thus appear that tliese conclusions are (luite 
consistent with, and in a manner support, my theory about 
Kanishka. It may be added that they are opposed to all 
the current theories about Kiisban chronology. 

To sum up: I have shown that my theory is the 
outcome of the natural explanation of inscriptional 
evidences, that it is corroltomted by the eviilenco of the 
Chinese historians, and fully supported by the available 
testimony of tln^ (Ireek writers, that iio legitimate objec- 
tions can be made against it and that it is fully in 


• J. U. A. S., 1915, !>. lfl.v 
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harmony with all the known Facts about palaeography, 
numismatics, art and archa'oiogy. I may venture there- 
fore to offer the following chronological table for the 
Kushan kings : 

Kacljthiscs 1 ami KmI|iliiKCs II ... C. 180 A.D. to 

A.l). 

248—249 A.D. 

.447—8 A.l). 


Kanishka’s acot^ssioii 
\'asu(lova's last, known date 



Prehistoric Cuitures and Races of india 

y/ Prelhinuttrtf l{€r'iein 

IIY 

I’antiiaxan Mitiia, M.A., 

Pfi-iiifliitiiil ItiiinhiiHil Itnu'iirr/i Sliiilfitf. 

ixTmmi'fTiox. 

Any s(u(lon< of iindKiil history, compaviiii? 1 ho first 
|»ii; 40 s of mo lorn works wifli thoso piililisheil not mow*, 
than thirty years au:o, would Im‘ struck wit h a notable 
dilToronco mainly about tiu* orii^ins of civilisiition and 
the mens iu llio (liiTorout lands, ospccially in those coun- 
tries I houithf (o bo invaded by the “Aryan.” It is well 
known how over a ctmttiry and a half a»:o Sir ’William 
Jones drew attention to tin* strikins; similarities ladween 
Sanskrit, (Jnsek. balin, (Jorman and Keltic, which were 
ascril«‘d to a common parenta*;e. Soon after in 18311-5 
lio))p's Comparative (immmar came to establish once for 
all the science of Comparative Philoloify as well as an 
lndo-(iermnnic I'roup. Then came the mii'hty 'Max 
Miiller wh(» replac(!d the woixl “Tndo-dermanic” by Unit 
niisleadinu; word “Aryan” and by 1801 established not 
only an Aryan lant'uai'c* but an Aryan race or family 
with its original home in .Vsia. Then a lojis? controversy 
was started as to the home of tin* primitive Aryans but 
no doubts were' raised about the corn'ctness of the central 
|)osilion. 

Tin* lonj; and famous researches of Ijatham' and 
Sayce,- Canon Taylov'' and Schmder* made firmer the 

* Thi* Vrr-)iiHtoritr Aiili(|iiiiirH of tho Aryan IVopU's by JevoiiR, ISfX)). 

‘ Till? Priiiiitivo [Ioiii(M)f tin* Arvaiift (TransarfMiiis of l)n» IMiilolojjiVttl SwiVty, 
boiiilfHi, 1885-87). 

KU>Mic*nta of Comparative Pliiloloey, I8li2. 

* Thi* Origin of tho AryniiR, INJKI, 

15 
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“Aryau” position though the original abode was shifted to 
Europe. Side by side with the Philological s])eculationH, 
the “Aryan” races were also subjected to the critical com- 
parative expositions of their inytlis liogun so ably by 
Max Mailer. The infei’enccs drawn from tlieso two 
sources of theorisings, from language and mythology were 
accepted as being litisud on scientitic induction as genuine 
historical truth. Tt is only lately that a general challenge 
has Ijoen thrown to these by I'l-ehistDric Archa>ology and 
Ethnology though the controversy is far from being 
settled. Of course Ooin|)arative Philology and Com- 
parative Mytliology have stood the strain and have come 
to their own in the independent domains of the study of 
language and religion. Hut tlie eneroaehnnmts of these 
sciences on the domain <>f liistory have come now to he 
sealously guarded at least in Europe. .\ typical casr* 
would 1)6 that of Ancient Greece which as much as India 
was subjected wholesale to the “Aryan” theories. In the 
domain of Greek researelies no iiain(‘ stands higher than 
that of Professor Ridgeway ami Hie littest prologue to 
the memorial volume presented to him by all a)iti(|uarians 
on his sixtieth hirthdav in 1013 has lieen found to lie a 

I 

verse' hegiiniin}^ with an indietiin^nt of ^\nx Miiller and 
liis theories thus; — 

“ E’en when Max Miiller, eeKdjrated man, 
ronceivnl the past n])oii a dilTerout plan, 

Divulged tlie fact and ple:uied the world therewith, 

That Afyamemnori was a solar myth ; 

* * * * * 

And first presented to our mental view 
The lylorioiis certainty that nauji»:ht was tnic ! 

E’en then each le<yend howsoe’er designed 
still a fi.u;iiK-nt of the Graeeian mind ! 

No part of dim antiipiity, Imt it 
Was made or fancied by Hellenic wit.” 


‘ Written by Dr. A. D. Oodley, p. I. 
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So also elsewlieni Hall ' points out how ‘if we look to 
the Greek histories of thirty years ago we find their 
writers when dealing with the beginnings of Greek 
culture talking under the infiuencoof philological theories 
of Max Mailer and how Arch{eoh)gy had to rescue history 
from the momss into which philology hail dragged her.’ 
Now if Prehistoric Archa-olotjij has become the s ue qtui 
non of the histories of ancient Greece and Rome, if it 
has l)een dednitely njcognistd that any historical attemjit 
to deal with the ancient culiures of those two lands 
without a proper and thorough eiujuiry into their fore- 
runners in civilisation the Creto-.Kgeans or Etruscans is 
i)Ound to end in failure, is not the case the same ns 
regards India r Of course though no Scliliennuinic 
excavations hav(t come in India, so far, the accepted basis 
of things is solely the rtisull of infcrenc<*s drawn larg<dy 
from the comparalivifly recent discov(?ries which throw 
little light on the anch.'nt traditions, litera'’y or otherwise, 
of the Hindus, liuddhists iiiid >lainas. Now that the 
value of traditions cannot be minimised do we not get 
as vet hut a stiidv of the histerv of India from the wrong 
end ? Should not the light of more ancient discoveries 
be turned over ancient India as it has been done with so 
niarvidlous success on the ciiMS of Kgy|)t ••ind "Western 
Asia ? And now that prehistoric Kgy|)t and prehistoric 
(MiaUUea have been laid bartj no one doubts the datings 
in thoussinds of ycsirs of the cultures of these two lands 
and thus only their histories liave been placed on a sound 
footing. But the traces of prehistoric nmn and his 
culture are being unearthed in India tor ovt*r fifty years 
and yet no systematic historivul treatment has been 
offered of them. It is our business here to accumulate 
that scrap-heap of respectable size about the prehistoric 
antiquities of India and with the aid of Ethnology to 

* iKgean Archn-ology (1915), i'. 1. 
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anraugc them on (he basis of Kui‘oi)ean methods >uid to 
point out tlieii' iiistorical ))eHi‘iii^s on the earliest |)a!^e of 
Indian history. Now it mi^lit he (hat here the old 
philological theories would he coiihrmed and the word 
“Aryan” being more concerimd with the enlture of India 
and its ueighiwuring countries, the ‘Aryan’ tlieory is likely 
to hold good of the 2MU't of ' tlie world where ancient 
ludo-Iranian culture reigned, the ‘Ariane,” of the ancient 
Western writei’s, from which oik* hi’anch at least moved 
eastw’anls, who became tlie Hind us, /.e., 8in<lhu>hank 
dw(!llors ill tlie A'edie age and s|m»ul over the rest of 
India later on. Still though much has been written 
about this invading race from the North-West and even 
their career of con(|uest has been iua|>|)ed out from their 
ancient literature, about what they found in India, and 
the cultures (hat were handed over to them Indian history 
is yet very vague. Hut this is more essential as invader 
or no invader, an eu(|uiry from a historical and cultural 
standpoint into the, mass of I’re.historie artdiu'ological 
data, has revealnl a continuity in groutli of arts and 
crafts ill the Jiidiaii soil for over .“i.OOO years. 

But (irst of all, so far as JVehisloric India is concerned 
our method has been to note verv cari'fullv such research- 

• t 

es in Burope siicJi as (he subdivision of (he Bronze 
Age in Sweden from ’iOOO Il.t’. to S.jO H.C. into live 
distinct jieriods or the siqierb classification of J'aheolithic 
cultures into over half a dozen groups not indeed to 
achieve anything similar to them but to retell the history 
ol progress of the earliest Indian peoples in that light. 

And though it is a pretty long time since Hreeks gave 
out his interesting study of “ I’lie Primitive Tribes of 
the Nilgiris” and astil] more valuable prehistoric collec- 
tions and various stray notices liegan to a])pear in 
Geological, Fahcontological, Anthropological and Asiatic 

' Btiabo (McCi indie's Aiif ieiit liiiliu, p. feO/ 
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.lournals about tiu* stone inipleineuts of Ancient India 
and i’crgusson treated a part of this subject in his “ Jlude 
Stone Monuments in all Countries,'’ uo connected account 
of oldest India has yet been compiled if we excejit 
Logan’s rapid and short survey of the " Old Cliipped 
Stones of India.” And the task is not iusiip(;rably 
difliciilt. Though in the words of a r( viewer “ A pre- 
historic survey eii scieiititic lines of Southern India is 
still a desideratum ' ” and though even in the Hyderabad 
Arclueologieal Society .iournal for the last year- we 
nsul how ‘ there are now still in if. K. U. Nizam’s 
clomiiiiou alone a ihous^iud unexplored megalithic ivniains,’ 
it eauiiot be denied that we have alresuly got a large 
amount of material ready to hand to deal with. The 
published catalogues alone of the prehistoric collections 
in the Museums of India are already “four’’ in number: — 
(1) the Cdloltnjw of the Foote ColleclioHH of 

liidioH Prehintoi’iv otid Fivloliialone AuliqiutieH by 11. B. 
Koote, (2) the Volotoijne of the Fi-r/ihforie Jiitiquities, 
JF/ftroa M/mfttm, .(li) the (Jutolotfue of Pn'hialoria ^4nli- 
(inUieafi'om .lifiehuoaflor oint IWninhitir, and (4) the 
CafolojHe I'idaouiH' of the Frehialofie AnliquiUea in the 
tndinn Mnsetm at Calcuttii, most of which are not 
(|uite small in bulk. But still us Bruce b'oote, Avho if 
anyljody in India ha.s devoted long and serious attention 
to the prehistoric finds of India, himself admits in his 
CataloguiMd* IbUl that ’his interest has been that of a 
bird of passage’ in the course of his duties ns thi; head of 
the Ljidian (Jeologicai survey, how much more is it true 
of others. To a student at Calcutta having the run of 
the magniiicent libraries at Metcalfe Hall or of the 
last growing one at Hurbhanga Buildings tvith their 
array of interminable volumes on the Stone, Copper or 
Bronze and Iron Cultures of various other countries for 

‘ 8uiut'rii>l IMavut', F.K.G.S. -Soiitliciii India (UUt-lSI, 68. 

’ P. 60. 
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comparative study it is uii arduous hut 1‘asciuatiii!' and 
fruitful task to niuke .a coniiccted study of the culture 
of j>reliistoric Jtulia. Above all the direct touch with 
actual Huds in the Indian M useum, Calcutta, which 
contain enouj'h r(?pn's(!ntative s])ocimens to start work 
with (besides the possibility of a run to the Madras 
Museum or the prehistoric situs, now being laid Imre 
in the Deccan) endows all the results arrived at, with the 
importance of lirst-hand investigations, ft may indeed 
be argued that all labours in (his direction would be mere 
inisdiiHicted energy so long as all the jmssible data ara 
not at hand and it would be prudent to wait till all the 
prehistoric sites and nicgalithic monuinents are laid 
bare bv e.Ycavations. Hut it must Im.^ detinitidv noted 
that until prt)per spade-work is done with (he actiml 
materials already available there is little chance of definite 
steps Iming taken towards their ideutitication, (dassitica- 
tion and grouping. The .Madras Museum collection bad 
so long been in the show-cas<‘s but it is only last year 
when they Averc examined afresh that detinite marks in 
the prehistoric pottery were found out. This alone is 
more than enough to arouse a special interest and has 
called for a thorough investigation. .\ comparative study 
of these marks has been offered in ibis paper and some 
possible solutions have; been suggested. Jhit it is the 
intention of this thesis to come to conclusions always with 
reservations and to k(M?p an open mind being prepared for 
any issim. The vestiges of culture, th».‘ stone implements, 
the ceramic and other arts should all be taken and 
Ccirefully examined and coinjmrcd with similar other 
cultures and results should be dcrduced thei’efi'om. Thus 
there would be a descriptive portion luised on scientific 
inference which would he little liable to doubt. And 
then there* would lie an attempt to grapple with tin; 
various interesting problems arising out of them, ivliicli 
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would he of a more, or less coDlmvorsial kiud, and as it is 
best not to have a pi-oeonceived tlioory, all the possible 
aspwsts of the ease would Iw laid Ixire. II is well-known 
how ail intensive study of the technology of the stone 
implements aided thoiii'h by ifooloirieal and palseonto- 
lo^ical observations has settled onen for all the viy*ions 
stages of culture in the Paheolithie age and it has lieen 
found worth while to classify the Indian finds aeeording 
to the accepted methods of the West. T))c light of 
later rewjareh may lead us to modify our groupings 
and probably tin? very basis might he changed. And 
them tin; student of the ancient history ol India 
cannot hut he profoundly impri'ssed by the march of 
human progress and civilisation on the hanks of the groat 
riv<M*s of this eountry not to s]»eak of its general coiitri- 
Imtion to the knowledge of hiimnnity at large. Talking 
of Asia and espeeially of India Dr. Keith the eminent 
anthropologist ohsi'rved in iyi.(»': “It is a part of the 
worhl fnnn which tin* students of early man has expected 
so much and so far has obtained so little ” and ended 
with a hope that India and Phina would yet reveal lilt' 
story of their ancestral prehistoric races.’’ 

It is indeed the luisiness of the ex ea vat or to unearth 
definite remains of human beings in tliis part of the world- 
and it is a matter of n‘gret that while even Africa and 8outh 
.Vmerica have yielded skulls of groat antiquity the .search 
after Paheolithie human hones in this part of the world 
except in one ease has yet eluiled the eyes of the geologist 
and tho anthropologist. It is all the more exasperating 
wlien we renieinher that a strong concensus of opinion 
still makes South Central Asia the cradle of humanity 
and if ever there was a single centre of cultui’e, the 
island of Java which has had intercourse with India from 
time immemorial has already yielded that very infercst 
ing ‘ missing link ’ the AjMt-man, PUheeauthropus erectux, 

' Tilo Antiquity of Mnii (lOKt), p. 25(>, 
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It is blit idle speculntioii to think whether fiitiire ex- 
cavations (wiiicli unfortiinately has searcely bp"iin) would 
bring to light as in Kurope a great Tertiary early man 
like EmnUiroitm Dinrmni from Piltdown or shod new 
light on the. existing races by unearthing the. groat 
Neanderthal race side by side with a more polished Cre- 
magiioii type or reveal a I’roto-iiegro type as from Mentone, 
or sliow a typo jiorsistcmt through dim ages of Antiquity 
as in North Ainerioa. As it is, the tale of human shape 
and form and build in India is oarriod a pretty long way 
to the past by the skulls discovered by Mr. Itoa at Adi- 
chiinnalkir though those dim into insignilicanee besides 
the pi-evioiisly mentioned typos in point of antiquity or 
interest. 

But though as vet hnman hones in India have not 
allowed ns the facility to track his lirain ca|)acity far into 
the distant ages, there are sutTicient remains of iiridouhlod 
hnman origin associated with animal bones of yore to 
allow Its “f.r /Wc Ifflrnihm " to build np a oonsidorahle 
portion of the .structure of the oivili.sation in which man 
flourished in India. Here, as at every step, the works of 
the great savants on Kiiixipean onltiire not only oiler ns 
the safe methods of work but afford the only corner-stones 
of resenreh. One lias got to forget now that most of the 
snbdivi.sioiis of Paheolithic eiilture, A/.iliHii or AcheiiUean. 
are but names of jiarticiilar localities of France, for to thn 
Prehistoric technologist they' become deiinite symbols and 
.synonyms of distinct phases of eultiii’e. Of course time may 
show that the particular order of development of Paheoli- 
thic ciiltiii*es indicated by the terms, Jlentclian, MaiHiaii, 
Mesviiiian, Strepyan, ('helleaii, .Veheiillean, Mousteriaii, 
Aiirigiiaeian, Sohitriaii, Magdaleiiian and Azilian holds good 
of Prance or Europe alone rather than of this country. First 
of all, there would lie no question at all as to the division 
of the prehistoric ages into that of Stone, Bronze and Iron 
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(liougli, of late, tho late Iron Asjo with tin; iin]ii(;(liately 
pi-eceding and su(“cc«Hlin«' one is spoten of as a I'rololiislorie 
Age, l)eiiig too recent for the dignified title of iVcliistoric, 
And Copper has come into share e(|iially the place with 
Bronze and it is generally placed as heginniiig a little 
earlier than the latter. The division of tin; Slone Agci into 
Palicolithic and Neolithic is of course as «)Id as Avidmi’y's 
classic work hut the modern tendency is strong to hring in 
a third forerunner the “ Eolithic ” age. As there might Iss 
some objection to the term “Eolith,” I have avoided the 
difficulty hy tho word I’re-chellean which is in;idi5 hy widen- 
ing its scope to cover here the culture extending from the 
earliest I’leistocone times far hack into tin; Tertiary age. 
'I’hc other succeeding ages of culture hav(* come in also 
for their due shai’(}, though it has hciui impu.-sihle to 
r(TOgnise all the stages and some internualiate ojies had 
to he left aside. Passing now to the special conditions 
applicahle to India alone we have got to refer to the two 
laiidiibh' alleni])ts at dealing with the ohh'sl strata of 
Indian civilisations in some .systematic shape hy Log;in 
ill his 0/(/ C/tifijm/ »S7o//ca o/' [utl'm and Urnce Koole 
in his yiofen on the Atjen nnd J)hlr}lntlioii of tho Vm- 
h 'otlorir and Prolohhtoi in AnfiqnHios of I hn Footn CoUrr' 
Hon of Ihn .Ifndn h .irn mni. 'I’he former was pnhiislied 
in IfiOfJ and though tho latter has been brought out in 
Itnii hy ^Mr. .neiidcr.soii, as his prelace shoivs. it was long 
on the anvil and, in fact, the composition was most likely 
finished hy the late eminent Indian (li'ologist at least 
12 years before its publication as is (juite patent from its 
internal evidence (its up-to-dateness consisting only in the 
slwriulic adding together of .some fri'sh details), lint 
Anthropology has undergone a great revolution within tin; 
last dectwle. Dm'kwortli’s last, sentence in his .1 re- 
Idstoi-ic Man (1912) is that ‘ the extraordinarily fruitful 
rt'siilts of excavation during tho last 10 years Jiiay 
10 
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cliciihjiiyfe conipjirisoii with those ol* any oilier period of 
similar duration,’’ and oven fliis work has heeonio anti- 
(|iiatod l)y the discovcuT of I lie Viltdowii skull whose 
imjiortaueo is reeo^nised by its o?eu|)ation of more than 
half the space of Dr. Keilh’s bulky volume The ylulh 
qnlly of Mon, 191(5. AVith a word of hij^h jiraise to 
Logan’s summarisal.ion of I he, ideological aspect of lln^ 
localities in which the worked stones of India occur we 
cannot hut point out. the narrowm^ss of his outlook by just 
<|iioting a b'W of his sentence's. “We may therefore 
piclun^ our j)recursoi*s as short brown ap(‘s, no bigger 
than tin? African pygmies and probably not very brutal 
in fac<^, living in companies as large as llndr means ol' 
subsislenei^ would allow and (uidowed with lln^ |)rimary 
virtues of courage, co-operation and olaMlit'ina' to a. leader 
but not necessarily anything els(‘ that we should call 
virtues,”- -is not this a sentmiee wliich rei|uiri‘s emenda- 
tion from cv(‘ry departimml of Anthropological studies ; 
'riien again, — ‘the race* that invented the riv(*r-drifl 
pal.'coliths 1 tak(‘ to liaNt' been e\ebi.Ni\(‘ly the long-beadfMl 
race which inhabilt*d Kurope in tin' i'arli('>t t inn's kinfwn 
to us and which aas destined to bi-eome the aneeslnr.s u| 
the white rac<^ in its three main dixisions of Ar\aii^. 
Semites and .HerlxTs,' * is a senlenee which neither Tr - 
historic .Vrcln-eologv nor Lthnology imre\(»n (.\)m|)ara(i.'' 
Philology would swallow at the pn'seni age. 'rhen again, 
though 1 am not quite comjielent enough to slate, T donhl 
whether only a strong pn^judiev to tertiary man alone doe> 
Jiot lead him to iiumvise in larg«^ ligures the duration of 
the pleistoccni' age in India and bring (low n tlui (^arlicNl 
vestiges ol human exist (men therr* to niiddh; or late (in-'i- 
ternary age. The last charge can lx; brought against Ih'* 
groat 13ruce Vootc; evcji, who, b(?sides, was unfortunald 

M!» 
r.lLr.* 7lJ 
Tflyo 7n. 
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led into (in* (‘(hiiolo^U'iil s|HH‘ul;ition of tho possiliio 
routo of Di'ii vidian race in Ilia oavlicst tiinas when 
now th(i Xi?olithi<* -races from (he skull measiireJiicnts 
by Messi-s. La|)ic(|iic, Ilea and Thurston arc l)cin" 
(dassod as l*r«?-Dravidians and nt)t at all as Dravidians, 
llrucc Koole's Iasi work is inois* a "(jograidiical study 
as Lojtaii’s is a ^;eolo,!'ical one, and both of them suffer 
from doin^ lillh* jusliee to (he cultural and evolutionary 
as]«}cts of the lhin^;s. lie has inde(‘d reco"nise<l tho 
value of K1 hnoi'raphy for a solution of the jn’oblems 
of c'ultuiH! of (he older people but In* has missed 
one iin])orlant point that in this, the ranu;e of 
comparison for (<ni|uiry and study should be* rather 
limii(*d to tin* Indian or nei^:hbourin^ sava^i! tribes most 
of whom ar<* undoubtedly survivals, tin* “Vestigeal 
oritans,’' as it wertt, of (he tah* of past human life and 
its culture iu this country. Thus his admirable and 
init*‘i>io>(s e\|danation of the old Indian method of 
haftinm on Carrilsjan analowi«*s is, as mia:ht be shown later 
on, i|ui(e, (In' wroiu' view of tin* thinij:. That is why in 
tin? course of this research e:ua* has always to be taken 
to trace out the existeiiei* of archaic implements and their 
methods of use anionij;st (he t'xistin^ primitive tribes of 
India on the one hand an<l also to take* note of tho pro- 
ilucls of the later hi<!’ln*r «*ivilisations in this country to 
s;ivc a surer clue to tln*ir ancient utility. Here, there is 
the -rreat advanlajre of tin* seieutilie tmitments in .such 
classic works as Thf Toilrnt by Rivers or The I'vildulifi by 
t^elimnanu not to speak of the counth'ss valuable accounts 
from the time of llre(*ks to the days ol 'rhiirston. 

As the Paheolithic staites iu India cannot be satis- 
biclorily settled till a study of tin; terraces of the 
or tin* (ioddrori or the (uiiitjt’x or any other im- 
purtiiut river on the lines of the hundred-loot-tcrrace of 
tl»c Thames or ol the deposits of the Seine is carried on, 
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some of the obissifications would surely require modifica- 
tions later on, and, who knows, one day it mi«?lit 1x5 found 
more snitalihi lo name the singes in India as “ Post- 
Siwalik,” “ PiM'-Xnrhade,” “ Knrly-Saharmati,” “ Late- 
Snharniiiti,” etc. Mnt the need of a complete working 
hypotliesis is very urgent otherwise for want of proper 
aitmition all llu' interesting i-elies would continue to he 
spirited away silently hy foreign nmaicurs or he lost 
amidst the heaps of a nuMlern museum which had actually 
been the case in at least three recorded instances. 

A few special words, alKUit- eolithic limi's in- India are 
necessary. 'I'Ik! traces of the p('oples of those dfiys, the 
megaliths (*r(‘cted hy them, tludr potteries and (*volntion of 
the ceramic- arts, lh(?ir recently discovered cup markings 
all of whicli hav(! raiscnl fresh issues such as the ipiestion of 
the true autoehthoni's or aborigines of India, the affinities 
of the huilihn's of rough stone-monuments and possibly 
the prehistory of alphabets in India. .\nd in all these 
th(! coinparativii method as well as Indian Ethnogra]»hy 
have done yeoman's service. Ifere it has i)ecii founti 
more convenient to dcjal with .several items of technology 
than anything else. In the course of shewing tin develo])- 
mont of cin’tain types of implements care liRs always 
been taken lo utilise the knowledge of historical India as 
has been brought out by its archa'o logical remains. The 
reference to ancient Indian literature has also been found 
us«dul but tins actual representations in sculptures and 
painting are more trustworthy and hiave no room rer 
conjectures as the fia'incr is bound to do. Bcs^dl^s tliu 
separate detailed tnsatment of (ho pottery and the markings, 
it was found neccs.sary to add a short chapter on the 
cultural affinities between India and other countries as the 
question had been attracting attention for some time.' 

Itii'So liiivt! only liooii toiifiliiMl hen-. ,\ fnllor tn-ntnicut tvoulil lio fouiMi 
forllicoiiinii; work on “ PrcliiMorio liulia." 
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Though the existence of a Rron/e age in India has 
been doubted, Copper age antiquities have lx5en forth- 
coming and prehistoric bronzes are also not very rare. 
So it has been found not quite proper and true to facts to 
deny its existence altogether. 

As for the Iron age it brings us so near to historic 
times that it becomes of great importance for it shows 
how far it saw the remarkable development of culture in 
some respects and reveals strong marks of cultural connoc- 
tion with certain othen* parts of the Old World. 

AV(! pass on to quit(* a new phase of prehistoric 
studies, Isnng a sort of se<iuel to it,- -tin? attempt to take a 
synthetic vi<5w of tin? Ethnological issues brought to a 
lu'iwl. The comparative inetluMl, a previous acquaintance 
with the sbinding problems of Assyryology, Egyj)tology 
and Mediterranean Arclueology gradually led me to 
a linn conviction as to the existence of a great 
ancient race flourishing in Southern fndia in late pre- 
historic times. Erom the historical and ethnological 
evidence here brought forth, it would clearly appear that 
this mce was in touch cultumlly with the great civilisa- 
tions in Mesopotamia and Kgypt. Of course the tinal 
proof would depend uj)on more Archa'ological data and 
systematic exciivation. IJiit as it is, it would be shown 
that it was this race which had regular eommen'e ivith 
all the ancient nations of the Arabian Sea. 'Phe term 
Dravidian cannot at all be applied to lh<‘so peoples and 
pre-l)ravidian or proto-Dravidian would not make matters 
much better, l^or this reason 1 have called them after 
the ancient name of the Arabian Sea and on account of 
their existence in India. The Indo-Erythrseans.' Many 
obscure points of Vedic and Epic culture are cleared off 
by recognising their existence. Their culture was a 

‘ Vitlc my |Ni|ior in Iiulinn Aiiiiqnary, Alny, I01t> wliii'li shows two Pori|)t8 on 
•mliaii ooliths rontl wilh tho linlf of a I’roto-K gyptiaii kt*y. 
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(liiTut olVshoot aii<l product of prehistoric India though 
profoundly inodilied by tlu? his^li culliires ol tlie jiooples 
with whom they came in contact. Aly study of tlu; 
hieroglyphic and the cuneiform is but just lieguii but from 
what I have studied 1 have my suspicions that the 
ancient Egyptian and Sumerian bmgues bear a consider- 
able similarity witli the archaic South Indian tongues such 
as whose vestiges are still to be met with from amongst 
the 1’odas Time may or may not nsveal the greater 
glories in India of that gi^vvt race whose olTshoots or at 
least collatm-als produced the two mighty civilisations in 
Asia Alinor and Africa but I hav(! been content simply 
with pointing out tin; existenc»» ol such a rac'i* and the 
possibilities of its greatness. 

Ill conclusion, 1 beg to point out iJie enormities of the 
task. Heginning with geology it has to take note of 
various anthropological (|uestions of the anti(|uity of man 
and then certain technological as well as sociological 
aspects of culture-developments and its linal phase is 
part of an enquiry into the origins of tin* historic civilisa- 
tions and peoples of India. What is olTenal hm-c is 
clearly recogniscMl to be an oiitlim^ only, to reveal this vast 
Ihdd of enquiry as w»*ll as to put forth humbly the results 
of the present (‘iiqiiirer's study for the last four years. 
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Thk Dawn* ok IIimaxitv ix India 

Aiitliropoloiry ilivorml from "ooi^iviphy gi'ts hut short 
slirifi in ilio prosoiit ihiy and as tlu* (|iiestion of the first 
appearaiu'e of man, tlu' eartlily ami elimatie (‘omlitiuns 
properly evolved to usher in his existeuw happened not 
in the prosent "eoloi'ical epoeh, ('arth-liistory, especially 
of the tertiary and (piaternary times, lieeomes of vital 
importance to us. So the folhnvinm from Dr. Vredenhur|'’s 
e\c;cll(Mil Sii III Hill r;! of' the (fi’otoin/ of finli.i ( fnlroductory 
cliapter) cannot hut he ‘'iven the first jilacc \vh«*n con- 
siderin'' the (|iiestion of tin; evolution of llominidae in 
our part of the world. “ Krom a ^:oolo^!:ical point of 
view India is divided into three re“:ions : (1) the ])enin- 

sular area in which there are no mountains in the truer 
sense m;wer than palieo/oic, (2) the. rei'ioii of relatively 
recent mountains uplieaved in tertiary times, eonslitutin" 
llie raiu'cs of tin* Himalaya, llalucliistan and thirmah, 
and (’ll the ifreal ludo-tlaiii'clie alluvial plain which 
with till! e.xccptiou of a frini>:e uf cretaceous and tertiary 
strata in some points uloni; the sea-coast peninsular India, 
fills hi'cii II con fine III of iircii crer since flic cu lies! yco- 
loificiil fiiiicn, iinif is one of I he olilcsf /innl iiirns hi I he 
ijlobc. Tin; rocks constitutiiiij: the e.xtra-peninsular area 
remain(;d mostly occupied hy the ocean until late in 
tertiary times, when the ujdieaval of the Himalaya 
was completed. The I'reat Indo-( lancet ic plain which 
Dow connects the essentially ditTerenl peninsular and 
extra-peninsular an;as and consists of alluvial soil whose 
rapid accumulation (mainly in Pliocene and Pleistocene 
limes) has finally ohliterated all remnants of an arm 
f>f the sea wliich miijiht still have suhsisted between the 
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two Hildas.” In these days of polygenisin it is uotpossiide 
to deny perhaps that humanity may have evolved at 
dilferent times in ditfereiit places under almost identical 
circumshinces and that the old controversy alx)ut the 
cradle of humanity has lost much of its savour ; hut still 
Dr. Wright’s theological zeal gives us late in 11)13 
a laudable l)ook on The Orit/iu tnid I he Antiquity of Man 
which is pledged to i)rove the orthodox canon that man 
apjicared suddenly probably by the intervention of God 
in Central xlsia not more than fifteen thousand yetirs ago. 
Apart from tlu^ fact that in tbe face of the PiltdoAvu 
skull in which Houle is chary of admitting any generic 
dilTereuce from a full-blooded Homo, tertiary man is 
well-nigh proven, who would think of (luestioning that 
man could combat the rigours of the glacial epoch and 
that the dawn of the hiiinan race belongs to a past more 
remote than the great. Ice-Age 'Sollas, Aonienl Huiiterti, 
1911, p. 00). How and where it possibly happened is 
surmised as follows by Lord Avebury with bis character- 
istic lucidity. “ AVithout (sxpressing any ojnnion as to 
the mental condition of our ancestors in the Aliocene 
period, it seems to me evidimt that th<! argument 
derived from the absence of human remains, whatever 
may be its value, is as applicable to pliocime as to miocene- 
tirae.s. Judging from tbe analogy of other species I am 
disposed to think that in the mioci.'iie periml man was 
probably represented by anthropoid apes, moi'c nearly 
resembling us than do anv of tbe existing (|uadrumana. 
AVe need not, however expect necessarily to find the proofs 
in Europe: our nearest relations in the animal kingdom are 
confined to hot almost to tropical climates ; and though we 
know that during jiarts of the miocene period the climate 
of Europe was warmer than at present, so that monkeys 
lived north of their present limits, still it is in the warm«*i' 
regions of the earth that we may reasonably find tbe 
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earliest traees oC the human race.” It is exactly this 
which is impressed on us when we read the recent article 
of Dr. Pilgrim on “ New Siwallk Priimles and their 
heiriitj on fh-i quest hit of the Keohtlion of Man and 
the Anthropoidae” in the Records of the Gfotoffioal 
Sarcei) (1015). He makes out a sti’ong case for a 
tSarmalion (Miocene) ancestor of man from the 
Siwaliks thus ; “ The remarkable characters posse.ss<'d by 
the mandible of Sivapilheciis ally it in many respects 
rather to man than to any of the Simiidac.” After 
p)ii)ting out that a short symphysis is a primitive 
characi eristic as seen in the Propliopithecus of Fayum 
ami that its e.KtiTine shortening is a special development 
in man he points out that this characteristic combined 
will) oth(M' pe(‘uliarif ies leads him lo jilace it on the line 
of man’s ascent. Tlie outward curvature of the premolar 
region, in his o|itnion. involves the co-e.\istence of the 
In-isadtii of jaw ami a ■.l-*grec of separation of the inandi- 
Inilar rami wliicli is (!ssi*nlially peculiar to man. The 
inner cusp of p.m. .‘1 as in the cehidae, the lu'gn canines 
with primitive featnr<‘.s, tlie hinder heel of tin* low.«i , .niinf 
as in the gilibons, etc., forces him to the eoiiolusion lliat 
Ko:inthropus n.'presents a marginal species which did not 
lead to man being one of nal lire’s experiments at pi’o- 
(Ineing the higher human ty))c and that Sivapithecus 
(liv(*rging long before the appearance of that genus repre- 
.sents a marginal species of the human ancestor. 

Dr. Hayden in his annual address to the Asiatic 
Society of llengal last year has aiipositely referred to the 
article of Mr. W. K. (Iregory and pointed out that quite 
a (lilTerent view is possible and that the existence of 
iniocene man has yet to 1x5 proved though the human 
stem branched olT from the simian during the tertiary 
«1«h;1i, not later probably than the middle of the miocene 
period, or from thirteen to sixteen million years ago. 

17 
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But ill any caso Dr. Pilgrim’s paper has the greatest 
importance for us as Bonle points out in !' Auiliropolof/ie, 
1915, p. 110 : “ Vh oiitrf faii de premiere imf/orfance, 
qae eoifjirmeiit les Iranitixde M. Pi/f/riut, ed qne, pe.ndeuf 
la Mioocne, V Ade clail habilee jmr den Iren nomhreii.r 
Smtfes aiifliropdideit atu- caracleren direrijeula dann loalex 
Horlcs de di reel ions et meme, eomme, Sint/til/ieens, dans 
tine direction hmnaine. II tj a Id an nioarenienl tie rie 
chez les Primates, loitl d fail, exlraordinaire el I'on a, 
pour In premitire fuis, la. sensation qne I’Asie elait, a ee 
momeiil, le laboraloire oh derail s’elalwrer la difltretiein- 
I ion ties aneiitres des Honiiniens.” “'niore can lie lilth; 
doubt that iiiaii evolved sonieivliere in southern .\.sia. 
possibly during Pliocene or Miocene times ” this is (he 
verdict of Dr. lliuldon. (The W'anderint/s of Peoples, 
p. 15) and we know it was with this conviction that 
Dubois biunched his expedition to Java and discovered 
the famous Pithecanthropus. It is of supreme inleresi 
for us as Java was at that time couiieclcd with tlie maiu- 
Jand and Osborn in his Men of Ute Oh! Slone Aye 
(1918) surmises that the 'I'rinil raet‘, as he «*alls it, was 
also most probably living in India ;ii tli.at tiim;. 

The case of the PithecantJiropus is too \veJ]-kiiowii i-' 
need much dilatation, how it beloims to an iiitcrmediali' 
position l)etW(!on ape and man so far :is I lie capacity oi 
the skull is concerned hut its iliigh hoim is distinctli 
human as it deliiiitely cslabltshes its ercctucss of stature. 
This is idiysiognomically the most important factor as it 
is practically the starling point of human culture thii> 
fully brought out by Dr. 3tunro in his jiresideutial addn*ss 
to the Antliro|)ological section of the liritish Association 
in 1895} •“ With the attainment of tin* erect position, and 
the conseiiucnt specialisation of his limbs into hands and 
feet, man entered into a now phase of existence. Will' 
the advantage of manipulative organ and a progressi*' 
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brain he liecaine llomo mpieim, and "raclually developed 
a capacity to understand and utilise the forces of nature. 
As a liandicraftsinan he fashioned tools and Aveapons, 
with the skilful use of which he ‘'ot the mastery 
over all the other animals. "With a knowh?dme of the use 
of tire, the art of cooking his food, and the power of 
fabricating malerials for clolbing bis bo<ly, be accom- 
modated himself 1o the vicis.situdes of climate, and so 
greatly extended his Jiabitable area on the glols^. As ages 
rolhul on ho accumulated more and more of the secrets 
of nature, and (‘very such addition widened the kisis for 
further disco V(M'ies. 'I’hus commenced the grandest revo- 
lution tlu! organic world has ever undergone — a revolution 
which eulminat(‘d in the tmnsformation of a brute into a 
civilised man.” 

This is uol all. In the next chapter it would be 
s(!en that from tin? t(*rtiary of Thirma and the older 
ossifijrous gravel beds of Narbada and fJodavari luive 
been discov(.*r<?d in the fifticss of the last century genuine 
human artifacts whicJi on account of their antitpiity 
have b(!en widely noticed, lint on (‘xainining thorn 
afi(?sh in tht? light of the late.st researches, in llie Tndian 
Museum 1 was struck hy the fact that tliongh on ptiheon- 
lologieal grounds th(?y cannot ht? later than the j)re- 
('li(?U((an phas(! in Kurope tlieir lechniipie was of the 
sort of mu di gn^iler tiiiish of lat(?r paheolilhic phases 
in Kiiropt*. I’Ju? Ifackett Nnrhwla find inevitably recalls a 
a Levallois artifact and the Godavari agat(? chip is 
more the prototype of a Cludlean II ‘knife’ than 
anything that I know. Unibrtnnalcly T could not find 
Uka llurma specimens in the Tndian ^Museum hut from 
the plate in the U('coixls of the Geological Survey it 
iipp(?aved to im? that some of them specially the rectan- 
gular and irregular forms belonged to the Cliellean II 
t.vjvj and moreover .seemed to he more akin to Egyptiati 
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forms of palseoliths given in figs. 16, 18, 23, 26, of 
Morgan’s Reoherchea sur lea Onginea de V Kgy::de 
( UAge de la Pierre et lea MeUmx, pp. SS, 00, 64, 60). Tims 
we find lladdon is prolwldy being uplield by arehajologieal 
evidence Avhen he states the likeliliood of inter-glacial 
man in Euro[ie being represented by pre-glacial man in 
Asia ( 7V/e IVunderinga of Peoplea, \^. la). Whatever may 
be said in respect of other centres ns starling points of 
humanity, one lia-i uliinafely to give up the eases ort^outli 
Annaaea or Sniitli Ihigland or Sotithern Prance or even 
Egypt or tile Idessed land between the two rivers and 
formulate with Ur. ^latheAV a South Central Asiatic 
home for the earliest man. Tn other words we can 
state Avith Sir 11. II. Johnston as follows : — “Prom 
such meagre facts as have alrcarly been collected by 
scientific inA’cstigation we am led to form the opinion that 
the human genus Ai'as e.A'oh'cd from an ape like ancestor 
someAvhere in Asia, most proliably in India, but ipiite 
possibly in Syria on the one hand, or in the !Malay Penin- 
sula or Java on the other. So far, the nearest approach to 
a missing link betw'een the family of the anthropoid apes 
and the family of perfected man has been found in the 
island of Jav'a {PithenaHthropna eiectm), but there are 
slight indications pointing to linnm or Ihe southern port 
of the Indian Continent haring been the birthplace of 
humanity " {The Opening ap of Jfriri, p. 10). 
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We are on sal’er groiinil as we liavc? now to do with 
tlie authenticated 'organised insirninents ’ ot Bergson's 
Homo fobor rallier than with the sliding scales f>f hrain- 
weights of donlilfnl value made to lead to Homo ttopen. 
But it is now very amusing indeed to turn over old 
records where rads wov<‘ given the go-by simply because 
the notions of the day relsdled against a very high 
iiitifinity of man. In the eonrsr* of our work we 
would hav(5 to meet with speeilic instances in which 
the evidence of paheontology and the opinion of a vei*y 
eminent authority in that department was being called 
into question. Tint three cases that we have got to deal 
with at first takes us to the very heat of certain contro- 
vei’sh's, rtiLsed simply because doubters would not put 
faith in the positive evidence forthcoming or would lie- 
little its importance. bet us tak(? up the ca.ses one hy 
one. U. B. Foote in his “ Solos on I he Affos anti Ihe 
D alrihitlioii of Ihe Foote eolleelioo of the Mudtos 
MiiHenm strongly as.serfs that as vet there aw no 
traces of colithic remain.s in Tndia and though the posi- 
tion of eoliths as human is as yet insecure there are 
midoubtedly three great finds of very great antiquity 
recorded in India. But ])robably .so far as age is concerned 
by far the oldest traci* of human existence has come not 
from India, but its ontskirt Burma, 'rurning over the 
pages of the Hecoeth of Ihe deotoificel Sitrrei/ - we find 
Dr. Noetling of 'rasmania in Ihe course of his duties in 
India noticing the occurrence of chipped Hints in the upper 
Pliocene of Burma. He describes '1 as follows : — “ AVhile 
'“iigaged in mapping out a part of the Yenangyoung 

' p. u 

» Vol. XXVII, pp. 101-2. 
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oil fields tny attention was particularly directed to 
the collecting ot‘ vertehratu remains. One of the most 
conspicuous beds pahoontologically as well as petro^a- 
phically is a ferruginous conglomerate upwards of ten feet 
in thickness. 'I'his bed may be distin^uisbed a long dis- 
tance off :vs a dull n'd band running in a continuous line 
across ravines and hills. lb»sides numerous other vtu'te- 
brate remains such as, ItliiiiMwrog pprinwuxo, etc., one of 
the commonest species is Itlppolhri'hnn oidelop'nim, of 
which numerous isolated teeth can be found, 'rhi’eo types 
of implemeuts may be distinguished: {n) irregularly 
shaped flat flakes, (6) more or less triangularly shaped 
flakes and (^*) a recbingular flake. 

Dr. Keith bdling us how ‘as In all eases wluwe 
chipped flints oi’ an eolitliic fype have bt'cn iliscovered tin* 
humanity of these implements has hetm called in 
queslion,’ nuMitions (hese flinfs as showing distinct traces 
fo having been worked by man fhoiigh found in a conglo- 
merate de]msit which contained the r(nnains of animals 
Injlonging fo the earliest pirt of fhe riiocene period. It 
would he (piite out of ])laec to enter here into the ge.neral 
controversy alwnif “ Molitlis ” hut as tin? rectagular flake 
of the (c) group found at lliirma is exactly the protolyjsj 
of the i-ectangular shaped eolith from Dorset I wonlil 
give one excerpt about the ag«5 of fins latter. Dr. H. ('. A. 
Windle, tMl.S., in his Hemaiita oflhe l^rehisloi'iff Ayr in 
liiujland ' writes about them as follows : — “ Dr. Black- 
more has himself found Eoliths at Dewlish in Dorse.t 
i^ociated in undisturbed beds with the remains of 
Elephaa merediouuVtH. Now this particular elephant 
belongs to the Pliocene period an<l had disappeared 
before Pleistocene times. If, therefore, there is no doubt 
and it must ho confessed that little seems to he possible 

• Thn Anlifinity of Man (li)lOV p. ^.W. 

- P. 7. 
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as to the natural collocation of these ol)jects the 
question of the Pliocene date of eoliths must he re- 
^ard(Hl as settled.” Geological and stratigrapliical proofs 
about the high antiquity of the Burma Hint has also lieen 
discussed hy the tinder. Jlis sUtement is as follows' : — 
Three distinct groups can l)e distinguished in the 
Venangyoung tertiaries, namely, in descending order: — 

“ (1) O'roHp .1. Consisting of a scries of Idue clays. 
Thickness not h'ss than 1,000 ft. 

(2) (Intuit /?. Consisting of brown and red sand* 
stone and light brown clays consisting of numerous 
crystals of Sehniitc and countless numbers of Jiutisso 
I 'nmjonli terminating in a bed of ferruginous conglo- 
merate with remains of ltn*restrial animals, e.tj., Hiitpothe- 
riitiH ttiiieJoitiiiitf, and Rhitiftcents iterhtietise ; chipped 
Hints locully not rare. MtKisured thickness 1,105 ft. 

(3) (ifouit V. Consisting chiefly of light coloured 
yellow sandstones. 'I'hickiicss Jiot less than ■^,020 ft. 

Group C must he up[icr iriocene.” 

The tinder concludes thus : “ But whatsoever their 
piirtieular age may he it is certain considcrahle amount 
of time must have e.lapsed since the dtqmsit of a series 
of strata of more than ^,020 ft. thickness. Moreover the 
writer draws our attention to the fact that ‘the shape of 
this specimen reminds us very much of the chipped Hint 
described in Vol. [ of the itecords and discovered in the 
I'lidstocene (?) of the Nerhudda river, the artitlcial origin 
of which nobody seems to have donbted.” 

Beforo coining to this very interesting find I want to 
refer to what may be reckoned u]) to now as the un- 
•lonbted vestige of very old cnlturc in India which was 
'I'learthcd from tlu; banks of the Godavari more than 
fifty years ago by Mr. Wynne in the upper Godavari 


‘ lit'curds I'l* tlip fu'ologk*:iI Survey, Vol. X\ W II, j». 102. 
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associated with some extinct inaminalia. In (he quarterly 
Journal, (Icological Society, liOiuluii ' the eniiiieiit Palmon- 
lolo^ist l.)r. l'\-ilc*uiier proved the deposit to 1)e pliocene 
and stated, “ fn designating tlio torniation us pliocene 
which 1 have during many years, T liave been guided by 
the indications ot‘ the mammalian Fauna, as intermediate 
Iwtweeii the Alioeeme of th<* Lrrawaddi, I’erim Island and 
the Sewalik hills and that of the existing period.*' We 
must call back to mind the acute phase the question of 
the antiquity of man was then passing through, in 
Europe. 'J'hoiigh in the human cranium now 

known as the Engis Skull had been discovered by Dr. 
Schmerling" it was not till IStW that even the open mind 
of Sir Charles Lycdl, convinced of the great antiquity 
of man, ))ublished his classical work* and full live 
years were yet to come when Aurignacian (mltiirc and the 
Cromagiion men were to he <liscov(ired.‘ So in October 
18()(} Mr. lllandford expnwsed his doubts in the Proceed- 
ings, Asiatic Society of Bengal, thus: ’’ “ I was (irst very 
sceptical as to the genuineness of this Hake, but a recent 
examination and comparison of it with some of the 
Jubhulpore specimens have strongly incliiu'd me to 
believe that it is really of human ma nufactui'e.” Dr, 
Oldham of the Geological Survey who has doubted the age 
of the inijdement just marking with a <|uery th(* word 
“Pliocene” thus describes it in his pa])er in the Record 
of the Geological Survey of India ; " “ The Hake was dis- 

covered just below the village of Moongee near Pyton. 
The river cliff here has a height of about .oO ft. It was 
found about 20 ft. above the bti.se of the cliff. II is 

' .\XI. |«. 

- llvrhi‘i’rh'.‘- -Mr /f^s t /osetVt's dmts rnvenirts th‘ lu 

■' Tlic; ( ioolo^iciii tjf tin* Aiilii|iiii y itf Msni. iNliy. 

‘ Kuitli ■ Tlu* AiilMjuily wf MfU, pp. -V? A’ iVi. 

' ruh'. p. 

- Vol. 1. p. 6.1. 
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fovinccl from a uumpaci liglil coloured ngatc chip, M'hich 
iiojir the surface has heiroiue hlaekouod, and in two parts 
the. original smoofh f(‘tTiigiiiuii.s surface of the agate moss 
i‘(nuaiiis. Th*-! (lake is rudely triangular in section, one 
side being Hut, while betwisMi the two edges, although not 
centrally, it rises on the other side into a ridge. The 
whole is slightly carved, and at an end the sharp edges 
are carved so as lo fortn a slight reflexion of the whole 
Hake, giving the end very much the forin of the carved 
end of a (f.irving knife for game. The other end of the 
Hake has a labM'al exieii.sion which mav luive served as 
a means »>[ :itlaehmenl to a handle. The yliavp cutting 
eilg«!s ar(i much hlunted and hacked, obviously by use. 
The total length of the Hake is 2.1 inches ; the breadth 
whic.li is tolera])ly constant for its entire length is 
inch.’' 

In the address to the Asiatic Society, Jlcngal, in 
December, isti.’) ' Mr. Oldham referred to the locality thus : 
•• Many of llio nu'nth(*rs of the Society are perhaps 
not aware tiiat spreadiiiij over a large area in the 
eonntry draine<I by tin* upper waters of the Godavari 
and its alllueuls, tlmre is a widely sj)read deposit 
of clays and ciravids containing remains of large 
inaininalia which are probably of the same kind as 
those which occur in the similar gr;ivcls and clays of 
the Nerbudda valley and of which the Society po-isesscs 
niiuiy specimens.” l'’urtlicr in September, ISO? when several 
chijiped stones were being (exhibited, ilr. ll. 1’. Illaiidford 
reverting lo this intertisling find of .Mr. M’ynne said: “ “ I 
!Hn imieh disposed lo believi* tliat we have evidence in 
India of the existence of man at a much earlier period 
Hian Kuvope. We havi* here evidenee of the co-exist- 
euce, of man with the animals the hones of which occur 


18 


riotri'iliiiu’s, .\siM<it‘ Socirlx i»f lii-iiiiMl. p. 2t>7. 
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in the Oodtivari gnivels and which are identical with 
those found in the Nerhiidda snivels. 'I'hc fauna thus 
indicated diiVer much moi'e widely from the existing 
Indian fauna than the phdstoceiie animals of Europe do 
from those now existing in tliat (!ountry.” Thus we 
find that though doubts have from time to time been 
raised as to the autlienticity of Dr. Noetling’s And in 
aitu and thus as to the vestiges of Tertiary man in India 
nothing can l)e said against the very high antiquity of 
this Godavari find. Its case is (piile similar to the 
Nerhuddfi find, as we hav<? got to describe presently, 
whose association als<i with extinct fauna leaves little 
chance of post-dating it. AVhether these two belong to 
the Tertiary age or not would depimd only upon the 
time granted to the Pleistocene age. Wa have here more 
concern with cullure than geological time-scales ever shift- 
ing in the pages of every now great scientist. “Pre- 
Chellcan” which stands for the* earliest culture is, I think, 
the Ixjst term to satisfy all demands. .Vnd our point 
consists in recognising the Burma Knd of Dr. X(H;tling, th(‘ 
agate chip from the Godavari and tlic hoiudier fi*om the 
Nerhudda as belonging to types of culture and to times 
which cannot bi; brought down later than the earliest 
pleistocene stage even in the o]>iniou of tho doubters. 
Before coming to a general consideration and t)cariiig 
on the history of culture of these, we have got to enter 
into the dc'tails of the Nerhudda celt. “ The celt,” ' we 
read, “ is formed of Tindhyaii quartzite such as might be 
procured at any point along the northern edge of the 
valley; it is of pointed oval slmpe, 5"x3«"of very 
symmetrical outlin<\ Mr. llackett dug it out himself 
from where he found it lying ihit and two-thirds buried, in 
a steep face of the stiff, reddish, mottled unstratified 
clay about 6 ft. above low-water level and about 3 ft. 


Rcc orilB of llic GiMrciial Pul^f y of liiilia. 1873, p' 4f^. 
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Iwlow the upper surface of tlie clay, upon wliich there 
rested about 20 ft. of lltu gmrcl with hones. From the 
edge of tho cliif of gravel there is a steep slope passing 
up through the raving ground to tho plains at 90 to 100 
ft. above the level of the Narbada. The locality is on 
the left Imk of Narbada near the village of Bhutra, 
8 miles due north of Oodarwara.” Now the antiquity 
of this piece can be gauged by the fact that it was found 
in gravels associated with bones of animals long since 
e.\tinot. Besides that, tho passing away of these animals 
for ever from India forms j)art of a general movement and 
change for which a giuat lapse of time must be allowed. 
What that is, Mr. Blandford brings out clearly : ' “ The 

change which has taken place in tho. liidiaii fauna since the 
period of the Nerbudda gmvcls consists in a substitution of 
animals with Malay aflinities for animals with European 
or African aflinities. The gn?at bovine of the Nerbudda 
gravels, an animal, tim remain.s of which are peculiarly 
abundant was a true Taurine, so closely allied to tho 
jiriwigetiiifft of Europe tlwit the dilTcrcucos are scavcely^ 
more than sulHcient to constitute goognvphical races. 
But as it is well-known, the only indigenous race of wild 
bovines (exclusive of the buffalo) in lh«‘ ludiau peuin.sula, 
the Gaur is a flat-homed Taurine, widely dilfcroiit in struc- 
ture from the true I'ound-horned Taurines. A more com- 
plete case of the substitution of one animal by another with 
distinct affinities can scarcely' be imagined ; then again 
the species Hejvprotodoni ixiulTelraprofoiIoiit hippopotami 
of the Nerbudda have become extinct.” Ur. Falconer, ns 
has been mentioned before invarmhly .spoke of these 
fauna as pliocene sis being a development of the Siwalik 
fauna in many respects, and intermcduite Ixjtween them 
and our times. Though his opinion in questions relating 


' PrtK'CodingH, Asiatic Socioiy of Uciigal, p. 2U7. 
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to the deter lui nation of vertebrnto fossils specially of 
India, is uiiass<‘ii1iibl(\ his word “ Pliocene ” has been the 
cause of mucb contention. Some would allow even 
400,000 y(iavs or more wJmmi tliese bits were manufactured 
but would turn tbcii faces affain.sl ‘Tertiary’ or ‘ Kolitbs,' 
But coming to llie tecbni(|ue of the things w«.> find al 
least Dr. Noctlinj^’s finds of reetans^ular shape are tin; 
prototyp<‘s of some of tin? rcjclan^iilar ‘ eoliths ’ at Dewlisli 
found associated with FJopImx^ iii(‘ntlioinilisi wlii(?h had 
become extinct before pleisloceiie times. .Vs in the his- 
toric period, so also in the pr(“bistoric? aixe the nier(‘ 
similarity in craftsmanship cannot be an ai'<j;iiment for 
synchronism mIkmi wid<?ly s«‘pai'afi'd tracts av(* e(nicern<*d. 
In fact there initjht be dilTerimci? of one or two (‘vclcs of 
civilisation which accordinu’ t<i l”’liinl(?rs Petrie?, occurs 
every 2,000 years. But a few thousand y<*ars arc of littli* 
account in the carli)?st pala'olithic 'i"e nlien* w(‘ have 
got to do mor<? with geological lime of IiuiuIihsI thousand 
yeai*s than any lossc'r |)t?riod. I5ut tin* fact is important 
since much depends u])on the lease of tinn? granted I'tir 
the first appearance of man and wo bav«? setm the system- 
atic olTorts in Muropc? have setthsl beyond doubt tlii> 
question of the possibility «»f such human bandierari 
existing at such an early age. What is there in accepting 
these as “ Ib’e-Pahcoliths ” of the last Pliocem? Indians!-' 
Only a blind prejudice which would .still hold to “Tertiary 
man not proven ” would demur at that. 

liCt us pass on to the actual men who ii.sed these 
chip|)ed stones, their environnumts and tlu?ir possihle 
lines of development. In all probability there are sonn? 
other paheoliths still gracing tin? show-cases of the Indian 
Museum or the '^fadras !Mu.seuin which belong to this 
very same period of the remotest human antiquity in 
India. But as the utmost caution is needed for coining 
into any conclusion e.specially in such highly dispuft* 
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eases, I have restricted myself to the undoubted specimens 
associated with bon(?s of aiiinmls which thus alTord us a 
sure index of tlieir linu^ by thtj uncrriim* test of Vaheouto- 
lo"y. AA"e cannot lalk of the build of tin* men or of their 
features unless acdual human bones nvo. rorthcomini;. 
There is little us(» of I'Miessin^:- if tin* human bipeds usin^ 
such anti(]Ui* w<*apons were not exactly llunitt sutftirus \m{ 
some other dislinel specie's like* the Miltdouii dawn-man 
(lio if tit Jhftrsoiti ) or possessed distinct lon^ pro- 

tuberan(;<'s over the, br*»w like the Nt'aiideri hal rac(*s from 
Spy and ( iibraltar and otlier places in Europe. Ihit this 
much is certain that a flistinct erect posture had already 
heen nained. otluTw i'^e the hands would not havt* been 
free to use* tln*se stone weapons, as I would show them to 
be. And the hands wen* \(*rv possibly much longer than 
(hose of existing’ men and the stature shorter as the weit^ht 
and the i^raspin^' places of tin* IJnrma ‘(‘olitlis' plainly 
show. And tln'n <*>en with tin* mcanr(* data in hand w'(» 
hav(! ^ot to renu'iuher hen* that, as yet, tin* earliest 
ape-man rrrHtts) has l)iM*n discovensd 

from Java which was in contact w ith India by land ns 
well as s(?a from the* ('arliesi (lawn of linn*, as far as we 
can see, and tin* ane(*stial ap<* tin* Pala'opithi'cns (or 
l)olichopitln*cus) of the Ihinjali. that int(*r(*stinii‘ species, 
a half-way house l)(*lw(*en tin* Oran^* and tln^ Chimpan/oe 
was living; in India in IMicua'in* tinu's. had to refer 
and would have to n*v(*rt au;ain whi'n we come to the 
Karniil men as to that mysterious relationship between 
extinct. Indian fauna with African ones and of the|)resent 
typos with Alalaysian ones. W(* have ^’ot to enevoach 
ttpon alien •grounds heeanse tin* (*arly pr(d)h*ms of anthro- 
poloj^y an* as mneh bioloi»:i**al and paheontological 
tts arcbjcological. Now h'avin^ aside the animals and 
cominfi: to the men w(* lind, i^eii considerini*: tluv tlire(? 
sitecimens in liand that there is a steady advance? in 
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craftsmanship from the Burma type to the Goddvari type. 
Time will bring out what more favourable conditions or 
it may be harder stru^le for existence or a possible 
intercrossing of races were evolving mankind in the 
favoured regions between the Nerbudda and Gkxldvari in 
India as between the Seine and Thames in Europe. But 
what I assert and try to establish is that the rude flat, 
triangular and recttingular flakes of Burma could not but 
have been the work of men of ru4er built, shorter stature, 
longer hands with a possible facility of bending in order 
to enable them to raise these lieavy weapons easily from 
the ground ; and that the brains had already Isien evolved 
highly enough to feel the necessity of these things how- 
ever rough-.shapod they might have been. Tlie Nerbudda 
celt on the other hand is more pointed, more lalmriously 
flnished and more capable of being etfeetive than the 
half-blunt half-sharp specimens from Burma and what 
is more, more portable. It is quite patent that the 
“ Bhutra boucher ” to quote the langirage of the 
catalogue of Mr. Coggin-Browri was u.sed to be 
thrown and carried to some distance if occasion required 
and cast at the six-toothed or four-toothed Hippopotami 
of the Nerbudda to provide a hard-earned meal. 
Lastly Wynne’s (ioddvari agate-chip with its slender 
shape and sharper edge and clear grasping-place point 
out a little moi-e adA'anced man with possibly 
some msthetic taste carrying it for protection and 
fashion’s sake as well, to “ spear,” if we might use this 
term of these handleless things, the cattle big and wild 
and the giant elephant of the Goddvari forest-tracts. 
Now the question may arise that are we right in speaking 
of the antique men whose hands were graced by these 
most primitive Indian weapons as mere hunters, can all 
of them be spoken of as hunting M'eapons? I think that 
the only use which these could have served Avas to put an 
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end to the giant mammalia of zoologically richer times. 
Mr. Bruce-Voote has plainly ^Miiuted out by dwelling on 
the geographical distribution of the Paleolithic men tliat 
those people avoided big forest-tracts. Though it was 
necessary for their existence and saved them from meeting 
Avith the titanic early enemies of man yet the needs of the 
“ MaAV ” had to be looked after. It was not till Neolithic 
times that man the hunter l)ectime the shepherd and took 
to taking fruits and agricultural -produce. The formid- 
able teeth of the Heildelberg men and the PiltdoAvn races 
and the gnawed bones of Spy by the Neanderthals show 
that early man was carnivorous and pro1)ably a cannibal. 
In India also Avhen avc would come to the Earnul cave- 
dwellers Ave cannot but be led to think that men lived on 
Avhatever flesh came handy to them. We can assert that 
they took it raAV though they might have been acquainted 
with fire as the succeeding cave-dwellers assuredly Avere. 
What their possible modes of living were, W'ould be more 
brought out in the later section AA’here aa'c would pass on 
to a consideration of the later cave-dAvellei’s aljout Avhom 
much detail is forthcoming. 

- l:i\ iiluncc id now fortliniiiiiii^ tbut I’rLclielloHii irulturtb |»rubiibly cxteucled 
fniiii Jbiniia to Cr-vloii ( rn/r S|io]iii Zeylanira - -Ortr. 1!)I9) which was then con* 
uected witli the Inrliaii mainland: 1 have peraoiially coim; across Bniiu* Prcchelleau 
Rcrapcrs from CliukrHiihar|iur in Clmia NajriHir. 
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'I'Jif Chi!ll(.*aii anil Acheiilli'an riilinres pi'cmled llie 
Aloust«‘rian sla^t' in Kiii'()[)r. Many I'ala'olitlis havo beou 
I’evoveroil I'rom vn-y old laals of .shin^lo or lafcrito which 
Mr. J3nic-.-l''oolc invariably sja'aks of as Cln'llco-^Ioiistcrian 
from their sliapo and also l■ircunlsra 1 ltial ^eolo^ical evi- 
dences of the linds. rnfortnnabdy little record has come 
down to us about tint exact depth from which most of the 
artifacts wen* unearthed and thus eonsiderabb* doubts have 
been thrown on the a^:e of most of them. Jbit the 
lochni(|ue and shape of the things I'ouirhly lead them to 
be classilied as t'bellean. Aeln*ullean and ^lonstcriaii and 
when there is no pala‘onlolu“:ieal evidence to the 
contrary tlieie is little (odeninras they are discovered from 
the older alluvia of earlv pleistocene limes. 

A few words must be said about tin* people of this 
]iei'iod before comiii!' t > their chipped .stones. A.t the 
outset it must be ]iointed out that flioni;b, no doubt, the 
occurnmiie Of suitable rocks played a considerable part 
ill the selection of habitation sites by Pal;eolilhic men, it 
seems that there were Ibieker .sett leinenis towards the 
South tbiin in the Korih and .so likewise towards the Esist 
than in the Wivst of India. .I‘'irst of all it must be admit- 
ted tbiit a distinct proi>:r( ss is discernible from the iiurina 
lind to the (ioddvari chip and tin* more Southern the lind 
tin* better the finish. And all indications of tin; I’alteoli- 
thic movmnents of tin; p(*op!e are frotti the !North 
to the South. lfow(*ver that may be, we find the 
lilarly and Middle .I’ala'olilhic Indians mustered strong; 
in the Ciiddapah, (luntur and X(*llore districts and 
the nciirhbourini!' tracts of ^^fadras. Now many ol 
the implements have l)een extracted from undisturbed 
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laterito hods whicli provo tludr j»reat antiquity for tlieso 
have been formed imm(‘diately after pliocene times. 
Most of the specimens obtained are formed of quart/dte. 
And so TiOgan is dispo.sed quite rightly to take the 
quartzite-users as the most ancient prehistoric men of 
Imlia and speaks thus.' “ I'he men of the ([uartzitc and 
most ancient period appear to have inhabited the coast from 
()ri.s.sa to South Arcot and inland as far as Karnul. From 
Arcot a Colony det:iched itself to Tanjore and Madura 
wluu’e ([uartzose was us€d in pkee of quartzite and from 
K'arnul another branch passed across Tungabhadra 
perhaps leaving out Bellary and colonised the Southern 
Maratha country.”- 'I'his gels additional cori’olwnition 
fr.):u the fact that in our biter study ive would find 
exactly how the adv<ince of people synchronised with 
advance of their culture. Anyway, it is in the great 
river-districts of Southern India that the Pnltcolithic man 
is tr.'iced most often exhibiting various stages of culture. 
'I’lie Southern and evidently late ones Ixilonging no doubt 
to the Early and Middle Pabeolithic period show a progress 
from rough(?r careless forms to variegated attractive artifacts 
and frojn olVhand conchoidal to careful st«‘pped retouchings 
on which evidentlv much l-ibour had 1)een bestowed. In 

t 

point of antiquity and age the Savarinati river find of 
Brucc-Koote belongs to times just subsequent to the age 
of the Bhiitra iKvnclier. But this and some mre speci- 
nuMis from Eundelkhaiul and Jaipur betray a Ghellcan 
pluise of culture. 'I’he dirty white ({uaidzito from 
Indargarii, the (piartzite from Jhindelkhand (Nos. 167 
and I to of the Indian Mu.seum) and several specimens 
fron\ Cuddapivh cuu be called the handiwork of the Indian 


' Old Cliip]>iMl Sloiirs of [iidia, p. Go. 

’ of <|nsii‘tKitos in tUo iiiidHi of flint iiidnstrics has been reported from 
irancM and ^[orocco ( rob' /'/Jt/f/f/'ripohn/ic!, 101-I-, pp. 43 and 47; 11K)8, p, lOti, 

), 80 llioy may bo iiBaofiatctl with a ‘ipiartzitc-using ’ race. 
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** Chelleans;*’ There are ahoiit 220 speeimens of old 
artifaets from Cuddapah and of them no less than 72 are 
of Hueh rude make yet unquestionably worked up by 
man, that there would he little hesitation in ealling 
some of them Chellean and some Mousteritin types. 
The Chellean and Mousterian man in India made 
Cuddapah the centre of his culture as this district is 
practically the home of the quartzite formation and thus 
W the best attractions for the primitive settlers. Any 
rough and handy form suitable for throwing and cutting 
a wound if possible was suiTicient for these jxioples. 
Sharpness of the edges is met with in some artifacts, 
which made them quite effective and rude efforts at 
selections of pieces affording grooves as facilities for 
holding these tight are discernible. Some sort of chip- 
ping, however rude, can always be traced and bespeak 
probably the work of rud(‘, thick and stout fingers, 
Cutting wo<kIs and piercing animals wen; also occa- 
sionally done with these same artifacts wdiich were not 
yet developed into distinct typos but it is to bo doubted 
whether any digging could lie carried on with tliem. 

But undoubtedly, just as in the later age, the settled 
life or at least for some time the ceasing of large migra- 
tion told slowly but effectively on the culture of tlie 
Palmolithic dwellers of Peninsular India. In the districts 
now known as Ghingleput and Arcot in the neighbouring 
tracts of Madras and the Southern Mahratta country 
the early Indians soon developed iosthctic instincts in the 
choice of colours and progressed in craftsmanship and 
passed, in one word to the Acheullcan .stage. Fmin 
Attrampakkam, Caradepootoor, Manajakaransi, Hire and 
Cbik Mulungi, Puttrer, Amarambeda to mention only a 
few of the names, a good numlier and variety of old 
chipped stones have come to tell us how humanity was 
flourishing in those portions of Southern India under 
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conditions hi^^lxly favourable to primitive life. The proxi- 
mity of rivers to the rocks highly suitable for the old 
weapons and implements no doubt was helping man 
much to be the dreiided hunter of animal life. Probably 
also in some places lake-dwellings were found highly 
suitable and PaUcolithic bvcustrinc settlements sprang 
up. At Heera and Cbik Mulungi alK>ut 20 miles al)ove 
Kaira a large variety of Aveapoiis have Ijeen found in a 
lateritic soil which does not belong to the river alluvium 
but is evidently of old lacustrine origin. So it may Im 
supposed that a large lake-dwelling Paleolithic Colony 
flourished there. 

The step towards progress seems to have been taken 
by the decided tendency towards a uniform shape often 
of rough gcometriciil form and the development of an eye 
for colour. Chi})ping, pecking and sharpening are done 
for the artifacts and the range of use is also extended. 
In the Indian museum are shown 31 specimens un- 
earthed from Bennihallah nullah 3 miles south of its 
junction with the !XLilprabha river; of them ten arc 
of decent (dongated oval shape with sharp edge,— 
a few of these are avcII truncated and one has a 
curious pi*oj(!ctiou on one side. The colours are often 
reddish or pinkish than grey. They formed the earliest 
hand-axes {(ioiip-de-poiiiffs) hold often with both hands 
and driven straight into the Ixaly of the enemy. The 
rest though superficially of the same thick coarse huild can 
bo dilTereiitiated into various kinds. The cflges are always 
sharp crescentic or oblique or wedge-shaped, the sides 
are sometimes pirallel or constricted, often thick and 
flat. Tliey are mostly pebble-butted and are made of 
>*triking striped red or mottled grey or whitc-banded 
coloured specimens of quartzite. 

But the Indian Acheulleans and Mousterians mustered 
stronger and went another step forward in their settlements 
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by the Attmmpakkam stream in the Trivellorc taluk, 
Ghingleput district.* More tlian 90 specimens (Nos. 
572>670) from that place arc now in the Indian Museum. 
Wedges, axes, cleavers, knives, scrapers, digging, casting 
and piei’cing implemcnt.s mostly of variegated hues and 
well chipped and flaked surfaces yet on the whole main- 
taining the rude build of the early Ptilieolithic phase and 
justifying the designation of Achcullean when applied 
to them. 'Ihe shapes show an agreeable variety. 
Discoids with convex faces, ovoids, beautifully triangular 
pieces, pointed ovals, pear-shaped ones, roundish ones 
and thinly rectangular ones meet our eyes not infre- 
quently. Ilere again the la.^cination for gaudy colours 
and ])ebbly butts are more than evident. A noteworthy 
fact is that the w(!apons for hunting such as sling- 
stones, piercers, etc., arc; of niore subdued greyish 
colour than the home-implements for digging or chop- 
ping which are often banded and streaked and of reddish 
hues. So however rude and primitive tiie Attrampakkam 
people might ap[)ear to the modmis, tlieir artisans and 
hunters knew their works of attraction when “ woman 
Avas the game ” and paid a good devil of nttimtion to the 
stony things that had to grace their hands often. 


* (A liiti' :iIm> ili.-iiTi'iiilili' in ilii- liinls rioiii tlir 

alliiviti t»f tlitJ pI.-iiTs.) 
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ThK KaUNUIi C.we-daveij.eus 

It is well known that the liilla Surgain caves of 
Kai'iiiil afford ns sure ])roof of very early Vaheolithic 
cave-dwellers in India and though einincMit authorilies 
would characterise some of their artifacts, as Mjigdalen- 
ian still there is no rcjtson why tli(5 cave can 

he told to have hcgun to have heen inhahited from 
carlun* limes. Though these were discovered and 

])artly explored in IStt hy Captain Xewhold they were 
forgotten till more than fortv vears afterwards their 
systematic exploration was nndcrtaken, at the suggestion 
of lluxlev, hv the Madras Government. There can now 
Im 3 little ilouht that Karnul was one of the mo.st ancient 
settlements of the cav<r-dwellers as many caves , were 
found luvu* Ililla Surgam or within a few miles of it 
containing distinct traces of human habitation. The 

hones of many animals were found in the Billa Surgam 
(•av(rs, which hav(5 heen extinct in India long since. 
While liilla Surgam is in the nidghhourhood of llengani- 
palli, a few miles X. X. W. of it is the. Vevrazari cave 
and S. W. hy South of that very place is another, while 
there an* no less than 3 eaves at the V<*gunta pagoda 

immediate I v north of ^errazari and another cave near 

f 

the South of liilla Surgam.' Of these details are forth- 
coming al)out the liilla Surgam cave alone. There also 
though 2,000 hones were found the exact |)lace and depth 
in which «*ach was found has not Imu'U n>corded. Though 
no continuous trace of human habitation could he found 
little doubt exists as to the fact that even up to Neoli- 
thic times tlm <*ave was resorted to hy men, for at a 


Scf Uiietinl^ jiI' tiir (icoUiifK’al Siiim "1 linlia, \ul. XN II. p. Jl*!. 
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low depth of 2 to 8 ft. broken pottery of very antique 
pattern wtis found.' But the floor of tlie cave which 
was found level for a distance of 160 ft. could he reached 
only after excavation of 27 ft. at one place or even of 
33 ft. at another showing the old age of the caves. 
At the depth of 11 to 12 ft. was found an old fireplace 
with many fragments of charcoiil and some of which 
looked like cowdung ashballs. This clearly brings out 
that men acquainted u ith fire and what more with the 
art of keeping it ubla7.e by some animal products or 
otherwise lived in very early age in the cave. Many 
bone implcm(!nts have been found in these caves wliieh 
have been called Magdaleuian. But a consideration of 
the extinct fauna Avould lead to its dating to ]i[id- 
Baheolithic times when eave-dwolling began in Europe. 
It is well-known that India also sulTercd from the 
rigours of a glacial period and also of pluvial 
])criods. These drove the j)eople no doubt into the caves. 
A mysterious change of climatic conditions or some 
upheaval was atfccting the conditions of life at that 
time in India. Though the human bones that were found 
have been lost sight of, the testimony of the other animals 
will throw much light on it. This Lydekker after enu- 
merating carefully all the mammalia found in the Ivarnul 
caves goes on to point out,' thus : — “ The most remark- 
able feature in the list is the occurrence among a number 
of existing Indian s]KJcics, of a Cynocephalus, of llneun 
erocida, of a small Et^uus indistinguishable from 
Eqtius ashim and of a ^Innis apparently identical with 
the existing West African Maiiis gUjanlea ; while scarcely 
also less noteworthy is the occurrence of a peculiar spccu’s 
of llhinoceros and of a ilystrix and aViverra specifically 
distinct from the species now living in India as well as 


' Kucul'ds (if the (ieolii^deal iSiirvey of liiiliii, V'ul. XVMI, p. 

- I’iiheoiituhi^'ica Iiidicii, Senes X, Vol. IV. Piirt 1 1, pp. 
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of the non-Indian "onus Athonira. The occurrence of 
the genus Cynocophalus and of forms identical with 
African species of Hyena, Equus and Manis is extremely 
important in supplementing the evidence afforded hy 
the Siwalik fauna as to the pro))ahle derivation of many 
of the existing Ethiopian mammals from those of later 
tertiaries of India ; and it is interesting to trace the 
gradual dying out in the latter country of genem and 
species which are now dominant forms in Africa. There 
is at present no satisfactory explanation of this total 
extinction of genera and species {e.y., Tlippopotamits, 
(liraffa, c?tc.) which appear equally as well suited to exist 
there at the present day as those which remain.” 
It has already been seen that these changes were taking 
place ill times just succeeding the pliocene epoch. 
'Phough it continued for a long expanse of time after it, 
it cannot Ix) brought down later than middle I’leistocene 
times. Of course this epoch in India may or may not 
synchronise with the same age in Europe but it must 
be admitted that the same liard climatic conditions were 
driving the men of Europe as well as of India to the caves. 
Unfortunately no stone-implements except perhaps one 
were discovered in the Billa Surgam cave w hich could 
have alTorded us moro chance of identifying this culture 
with the European phase. The Iwne-implcinents Avhich 
have liecn dug out occur only at the depth of 16 or 
It! ft. while the floor is reached after 2G or 30 ft. On the 
other hand definite proofs exist of the use of stone. 
Thus in the Cath(?dral cave of Billa Surgam ‘ two or 
three bones were found showing distinct traces of having 
1)eon scraped Avith a hard and sharp implement the marks 
being such os wood be made by sharp stone flake. ’ 

The Billa Surgam cares are situated on the Ycrra- 
konda hills and arc three in numlier and known as 
the Cathedral, Chornel hoqsc and Pulsatory caves. A 
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[msa^n lo wiii«h tho uanie of llie ‘ Corridor ’ was "ivcn, 
was found to load at a distanoo of »“) ft. to another 
pass<*i<;e riiiinin*' Kast and West Avliieli formed a 
domed chamlter which was so 1)oautiful at its Eastern 
extremity that it was called tins ‘Eairy Chamber.’ 
“All have the ajspoarance of considorahhs antiquity 
Iseing alsove the present drainage levels and full of 
stalagmite in (Miormous massos,” ft has already 
been pointed out that man did not inhabit the cave 
continuously. Hut the exisloncss of the deep floor 
and extinct fauna, tins hone implements at a great 
depth as well as of pottery at a smaller depth shons 
that the csive was resorted to Isy men fnsm very 
early times to Neolithic days. Now a curious fact 
is that the cave was jvssocialed with religious rites or 
it was nssorted to Isy a race who were huntesrs of 
scsilps not only of unsu hut of all Jinimals as well, for it 
is remiirksibh* how lust n single skull was discovered in 
the midst of tlio heap of boinss. With the t*xceplion 
of two or thrc'o tolerably perfect skulls of bats which 
lived ill the cave, no entins crania or birgc fragments of 
crania wore found. The dwellers of tinsse prehistoric 
caves weve mighty huntei's. At least 200 bone Aveapoiis 
or implements were found there. They include all 
manner of p- imitive instruments rct|uire<l to destroy the 
wild denizens of the forest and to cut them up for food. 
Awls, many kinds of arrowheads, small daggews, scrapers, 
chisels, gouge, wedges, axc-hemls, etc., form part of the 
various kinds of things which liear dorinito traces of 
being Avorked up by man. The flesh proliably was selectcMl 
from any animal that came ready to hand and might 
have Ijeeu smoked liefoi'e being taken as the presence of 
the cinder plainly brings out the existence of fire. There 
can be little doubt that the majority of the animals 
Avliose bones have, been found formed the diet of these 
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])riinifiv<! iiLliahitaiils. TIk; lyuzolh;, Hio aiilelopo, the 
l)oviiie species, tin: rliinoceros, maiiis supplied i|uUe 
a lieavy meal thoui'h it must haA'e been liul few and far 
bolAvecn. I’lie lion, tlie l((opard, the tiger, the hy:ena, 
llie bear, the big monkfjys wen; eveatiiros with whom 
they luul to deal in the course of tluur forest excursions 
and they went to bulge their game l)ag 'I’hese primitive 
dwellers did not lack any muscular strength at all as 
sonm of their bone w(‘apnus (dearly show. "W'e read how 
'the dagger (as found in the cave) is made of tlie 
caleaneum proj)er of sonu! Iarg(! animals. The ealcaneum 
proper is the Jiandie and the narrow head of the imple- 
ment is cut out of tin' united libula and tibia. It would be 
a formulible Aveapou in the hand of a strong man.’ ' 
Tins pn'senec' of their cinder and a chair evidence about 
(he spasmodic natiin* of (he habitation of (he cave dwell- 
ci's raise inb'nwting probelms. \7as tlie flilla Surgani 
call! (‘oniHuded with some religious rite, and some of the 
iinti(|ue cults wmv, eushrine(l in a eavi* temple which play- 
ed such a prominent part in later India? Then the long 
list of scalph'ss animals and possibly tlie smashed human 
hone carry but the tale of the numerous victims to some 
pristine (lemon iac deity. When we remember that some 
form of Avorship ahvays ('xists among the loAvest .saAagc's 
(here should not be much hesitation in allowing such an 
early I’aheolithic man some form of animistic Ai'orship. 
What is moiM' probable is that the cave \A"as usedasan 
occasional retreat and dosiuded after (he (hvith of some- 
body then*. Here Indian Kthnogiapby AAOuld be of some 
help. We knoAv how the Veddas represent one of the 
most primitive stocks of mankind near India. Allow* 
ingfor the lapse of such a. v.lst time and also some essen- 
dal niodiliealion Avbich climatic ehaugiis and intercourse 


Ui.rtmls. Siiivi'v of Vol. XYII, I’aM IV, p. *Jnl. 

Uijraii Dill L'liippotl Sluucs of liuliji,’’ p. ^7. 

:2U. 
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with higher cultui’es have brought about iu the lives of 
the modern ‘Torest Veddas’ we might imagine the mode 
of living very well in the Palseolithie caves. Mr. and Mra. 
Seligmau thus writes of them: — ' “The Forest- Vedda forms 
a home two or three times a year, as the seasou'’demandH. 
Thus in the dry hot months when broohs and ponds 
dry up, the game collects in the Imv foi'csts around the 
lialf dried river-beds. He then settles with bis family 
in a place close to water. The rain sets in, however, 
and the iguanas, deer, pigs, etc., am sctittered over the 
country ; the elks then seek rocky bills and are followed 
by the Vaedda. Here if possible, a cave is chosen for th** 
term.” * Now here don’t we get a very plausible explana- 
tion of the mode in which the caves like Hilla Surgain 
were resorted to by the primitiv«: Paheolitbie in«*u of 
India as Huckw'orth surmises the sjimc of Europe. In 
Europe the rigoui*s of the elimali* compelled (he 
cave-dw'ellers probably (o spend most of tlu^ yi'nr 
indoors but the conditions in Iiulia w ere much milder. 
Then again it is fnnn these Veddas that we can suggest 
a cause of the desertion of (he caves for a long time. 
“ Amongst the Veddas ' when a man or w oman di('s from 
sickness, the body is left in the cave or rock-shelter in 
which death took place. Tlie body is not washed or puri- 
fied but covered with leaves and left as it is. This was 
formerly the universal custom. And svs soon as these 
matters are attended to, the small community leaves the 
place or cave in w hich the death has occurred and avoids 
it for a very hmg time.” Now' we ftnd how very likely 
it Avas that these cave-dwellers of the Faheolithic t^jc had 
similar notions and the fear of being peltcsd by demons 
(or Yakkas as in the case ol^the modern Veddas) drove 


* Tho Veddas, ]ip. 81 to 82. 

' Reeoi'ds. (leolooieiil i^iirvey of India, Voi. XVlILp. 
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them to other contiguous cj»ves wlieuee they returned 
again after they had forgotten the incident which led 
t^) their desertion or hard necessity compelled them 
again to seek their previous shelter. 


’ Tim Vi'iWim, pp. SI-S2. 
' lhi.l, p. 122. 
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Tkk Last Paf, KOLirirTf Piiask 

Thousli PvuciJ Footn strongly assorts tlial llujrci \vfis a 
hiatus bfttwecn tim Palsoalithic and Xcolit.hic Ages, the 
student of the progress of eulture and t(‘chnologic;il 
evolution would l)e very loatli to eoncf'de it, since a 
steady approximation to Neolithic lypiss is discuvnihle 
in the artifacts, alrcsady unearthed. He says that the 
hiatus theory lias mot with tlie aiiproval f>f man_v of the 
most experienced and leading pndiistoric! arelneolo- 
gists of lilurope. “ It appears to me tliat the real 
existence of a simibir gap is strongly supported hy 
the geological f<‘atnres .setm in the right hank of the 
Saharmati.”' It might !«» that the hanks of theSahar- 
mati had heen deserted for loni; ag(?s after I’ala-olithic 
dwellers se-ttled there and then a Neolithii* colons 
sprung up at the sam<* place much later hut that 
does not argue a general hiatus all over India het ween 
the tss'o ages. In fact we find in the eas<5 of the Nariia- 
veram river (bids of the Chingiejnit district that Pahcolilhic 
implements of ipiartzite ss'enj ehiselleil out of laterite and 
on the very same bed stood many ‘‘ Kurumbar rings or 
circular enclosures of large rough blocks of lateriti?. 'I’hi>< 
i.s a clear proof that in India as in Murope, in many ])laci's 
the Neolithic, Age overlapped (he earlier one. In fact, 
.some of the Palaeolithic ty|M,‘s r<‘s(>mhh^ .\(!oliths so iniicli 
that even the guide to tlie Slone Agi; issued by tlu* Rritish 
Miuseum was led intit the error of classing them willi 
“ Nooliths.” 

* Vitft* pa 10. Tin* l'’iKili' (/ollfi'tidii mI' I’lc.liis'iiii'M' ;inrl rmtH'lii.sLoiii' 

( 1910 ). 
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As a rultj, it nns];lil hi' sbihMl llial th(5 miiroi-inly slenrtcM* 
ty|)«s of small (l(?licat«* piece's ol* those? niaelej of trap or 
ViiHlhvini sanelstone* he'lemii; to leite-r elite's than those we 
have filiTfiely spoken e}f. He!siete.'s the ol)lie|ue-e<.l<'e(l and 
poiiiteel ov!il iexe?-typejs now appe*!ir the sepiare-eelijed 
ve^j'ular-shapeMl rorins with occiisiejnal heiltin" or groovin'? 
to provide fen- facilitie-s eel" “ haftin«:.” Narrower tyi)es oI 
speicU's also l)e>"in loap])ear while scrapers, cores, haniiner- 
slone's and e'veiii strike-a-lisj:hts l)e>(?onie; common. There 
are al)e)iit 20 specime'ns in the Ineliiiu Mus(*iini from 
Hiinelelkhnnd (Ne)s. lU) and 121-1 U) which erne is 
le'nipted te) evdl Neolithic with Itr. Coj'i'in-llrown, but 
wlie*re tile lack eif peilish Jind tinish is too esvielent not to 
assii>:n them lee the* just jire'cealin”: PahceiUthic Aj'O. The 
trap Hakes, e'hijipeel anel pe'ckcd, beeautiful cresscentic 
scrapers, the poinlesl tajeewinij: pieces re;veiil that men arc 
Israel iially com ini' to leiarn the art of rou.nh Grinding which 
when aelde'el tee smeiotheming .-md polishing wood usher in 
the? ne'.vt agej. Heside's, epiart/itc has now givem place to 
trap and edie'rt, :is in the' ease* eif the* Cemtred Indian 
s])e>eime'ns and twee yellow I’aheoliths from Trichinopeily, 
anel the'se are? meiree artistically workeible. — Jlanda, the 
Vinelhyan re'iriemsanel tlv places in Fnelia yielding pygniie‘s, 
have* now beem re?e?ognise el by Seellas anel others to be the 
e*ontre?s of Azllo-'l'ardeeneiisian inelnstrie*s, 

'I’liough,' as ye't not many I’ala'olithic cavei-imntings 
en* e'ligrtivings een olel stone's and benms have lieon fenind, 
Brue*e?-t?'eiote heis riiilitly pointeal enit : — “ That the Indian 
pe'oplcsof 1'ala‘olit hie lime's did eeerasieinally make diwv- 
ings and e'ligreivings on bone's lor spe*cial jmrpascs seem, 
howeve?!*, nieere* Ihiin preibable be*e*ause' implenu'nts suitable 
for the* pre?])ariitions of such elrawings Inivo lieen found, 
notably the chert • hurin ' from Jabbfilporo resembling one 


1*. iri Tlio I’eioH' Ctillodicni nl’ rn'-hi.'itorii- ;iiicl I’mio-liistnnc Antii|iiitios. 
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from Les Kyzins.*' Pabnolilliic? CHve<pii)itiiig» would 
pro1)ably 1)e recogniaod in Mr. Anderyon’s Singanpur 
discovery reported in J. B. O. 11. S. 1918 and Mr. Cook- 
hum’s finds described in J. R. A. S. 1899 and J. A. S. B. 
1875 while the Edakal cave paintings and etchings on 
Bellary rocks are prokibly Neolithic. 

It is at this stage that tin; rise of the two shapes 
))eculiar to India can be noticed —they are the oblong 
choppei's and those of triangular shapes. W e would find 
later on, liow these types persisted to later historic times 
in India and they themselves were evolvwl from ruder 
earlier forms. It is rather curious how all these later 
transitional forms occur mostly across the Nerbiidda in the 
Northern parts of India or in the u|)per portion of Central 
Indnv while they shade olf into liarlier tyites the more 
South we jiroceed. All the m'tifacts are losing in weight 
and gaining in shape, sixe and colour. In the earlier 
period the artifacts ch*arly reveal in India a total lack of 
the grasp of principles of fastening to a handle, while in 
the later I’al'.eolithic an.l Necditliic period the majority of 
tiu! weapons and implements an; seen to be meant for 
effective use by hatting. I’u: ; idea was being cumpi'e- 
hended in India through the long lapse of ages after the 
middle Palicolithic period of the (tave-d welters. 
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The EKI.IiARV XKOLITHtC Seitlement* 

The men of the Old StoiKs Age have been seen to 
(ivincc a preference for the tract of India from the Kistnu 
to the Falar river hut the Xeolilhic cultures sprcml far 
inlt) the north. Neoliths are reported in large numhci's 
fi-oni the Salem, Madura and Ihsllary districts and the last 
w'as undoubtedly the (?entre of Neolithic Jis Cuddapah was 
(if the Early and Mid-Paheolithic culture. In 1872 the 
discovery of the North Hill and tlie Kapgallu Neolithic 
rcJiiains by Eraser brought out the existence of the most 
extensive polished stone culture in that part of the llellary 
district. All sorts of Neolithic weapons and implemcnt.s 
were found in abundance. Only from Kapgallu alone 
180 celts were recovered. The north-east slope of the 
hill was apparently a Neolithic fact«iry-siteand the largest 
nianufaeturing industry of polished stones in India 
flourished there. The diorite trap dykes which travei'se 
(he hill furnished the workers with an inexhaustible 
sujjjdy of excellent material of two sorts, the coarse black 
diorite and a fine-graiiuMl [wle greenish-gray to a drab 
type which occurred in lenticular masses. In a rock- 
surface just on the edge of the south-east terrace was 
found live or six well-polishwl grcioves. They were 7 to 
8 inches long and 1 to 1 { inches deep, ai)pu'ently worn 
l>y grinding the celts to a sharp edge. All these grcwves 
lay piirallel to each other witliiu an area of less than 
20 inches stpuire. 

.ViMilithii; Iiidiii mIiowk iis It filuiHrs . (1) rioiii fonu's tluM’Hrlk'Ht 

' > stwm* (2) tlic Bidlary is tin of a loiig-oiidiiriii^' 

>iiid-\po1it,|iu>, |iassitig stniight. off iiilo iIh* Kiirly Iron Age*: (2) Cliliota Xaginir 

Olid Assiiiii with tliinr higidy polislu'd and slionidoivd I'ldts bospiMik of i'bnU'olitliu' 
inin*H whon i'op|ier, hroiixo or iron was hoing iisimI sido hy sido with noolitlis which 
"CIV Inroining ayniholic objcclts of vciicratiini. 
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Xo loss than 77 proliistork* silos went disooveml iioar 
that place and in the outlying tracts and tlnn'c is nodouht 
that a larjic and extensive civilisation tluiirishcd th<ni\ 
The people, though they still adhiTial to the primitive 
forms of life olfered stnhhorn resistance* to invadiii" races 
from the X^orth with higher cidtures. The cinder mounds 
ill the contiguous districts retain unmistakable traci's of 
big encampments and huge eontlagrations and that there 
was most probably a tussle between some bringer of N^xlic 
culture with the aboriginal trilsis nourishing nitli their 
older typo «)f civilisation. 'I'hns on the road from llellary 
to Dharwarrocks a remarkabli! mound consisting of slaggy 
cindei's full ."*() ft. high and tOO ft. in circumference is 
met with and local tradition assigns it to the erematioii of 
a llakshasa Ilij-imfut by name who was killed by Jlhiina, 
one of the live I’andavas i»f the .Alaliabbarala i?pie. i’roni 
the Ibimayaiia wi; lind that Itama had a tussle hen* with 
the “ monkey ’’-king (r) Bali and allied himself with his 
brother Sugriva and the deseript ioii plainly indieatis the 
existence of an organised slate of a primitive ninn(‘rons 
tribe dwelling ill rocks and forests in Kiskindliya (the 
motlern Bellary district). / lilm/li, indeed, writing in 
much later limes, could not quile seize the import of the 
old legends that he was utilising and also could not dis- 
tinctly dilfeitmtiate between the dilferenl stages of culture. 
As it is, a cursory glance over the particular part of the 
Ramdi/aiia would convince one I hat a numerous band of 
rore.st-dwelling tribes abiding in arboreal and rocky 
recesses and yet hunting (he wild deer and tigers and 
po.sscs.siiig rock-fortre.sses are but meant (rii/r Jidnuii/inii', 
Kishkiudhj/d KomUi, Canto II, Slo kas 10-11). The eaves 
covered at the mouth by trees and plants and by turf (?> 
served as forts {ibid, Moka 10) and undoubtedly they 
were ot the Aeolithic type. The better witapo'ns like bows 
and arrows (•.vci ted wonder in them (ibid. Canto XU- 
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Sloka 5). Tin* lis^ht hetweeii Bali and Sugriva is carried 
on by blows, dsticulTs, wooden weapons as well as by 'stone 
weapons {ibhh Canto XI I, Sloka IR). In tbe ^lahdbharata, 
■\’’anai)arvva, Chapti'r 2S1, we read of the fight l)eing 
eari’ied on by wi'apons of S<U and TM wood as well as 
of stone. And it Inis been alroaily pointed out by many 
that the so-calle<l monkeys wei*e not actual laihal arlMireal 
animals.' “Tim monkeys in it«mayana might have been 
a very low class primitive Southern tribe. Tlie tail 
probably n'feri'ed to a jieculiarity iu the mode of 
dressing of the lower class people in Soutlierji India 
iwhhrh can still be seen occasionally) which appeai'ed 
like tails. The panels on the Sanchi tope representing 
I he primitive tribes bring it fully home to ns.” Bruce 
Foote foregetting that Valmiki writing in historic times 
was liable to make errors of anachronism states that the 
tussle occurred in later times. But sufficient hiis been 
shewn to make us surmise that this Neolithic .settlement 
was synchronous with or ])erhaps a little earlier to the 
legendary lime of lldma’s Southern expedition. 

Leaving aside these doubtful but highly interesting 
speculations and only pointing out how prehistory can 
come to the rescue of Indian history by bringing as in 
this else, independent evidence .-is to the date of Rama’s 
expedition (not Fiilmiki's composition) we pass on to 
considerations more proper to our review. The.se old 
Neolithic peoples of the Bellary district can Ixi traced 
at their work of celt-making. The successive series of 
(‘•‘Its in various stag(;s of pr<*paration tell an eloquent 
tale. .-V j»i(!ce of dioritic trap was first selected and 
(diipped into form roughly. Tlnni it was pecked, i.e., 
the different angularities due to chippings were broken 
down. Then came the third stage in which the imple- 
ment was ground and all roughness w.‘is smoothed down. 


n 
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Lastly tho things \m*H polishorl and made fit for haftin^'. 
Colts of various ty|ies were used, some were of liasalt 
with narrow shape and straight sides sonic were pecked 
and the rid^s between the chipping faces were broken 
down, some were of thick battle-axe type, some were 
adise-like in shape, but all were in different stages of 
polishing and thoreushly effective. 

No longer mere hunters but partly a^icultiirists the 
-Neolithic peoples show abundant varieties of mealing 
.stones, corncrushers, pounding stones. In fact, the 
people were more veijetarians tliaii carnivorous like the 
preceding men of the Old Stone Age as the peaceful 
implements far outweigh in number the weapons for war. 
'Jlie fivscination for colour is more than evident especially 
in the articles for domestic use. 'I’he small tools were 
made of lieautiful chert, agate, chalcedony, bloodstone, 
Indian stone and rock-crystal. Knives, .saws, drills 
and lancets were made from the flakes struck off for them 
and went to make up the comforts of their economic 
household. The numerous fine rock-shelters have already 
been comraenteil upon. Thatchwl primitive houses were 
also not infrequent as the presence of the straw in the 
cindei'-mounds clearly prove. But tJie inhabited parts 
of the old settlement were mostly the eitfulol on fhe liills 
and on the little shallow sloping valleys. 

That this Neolithic settlement was acquainted wiih 
iron-making industry need not he doubted as some small 
potterv {inyn'c) suitable for protection against dinxst 
■f' .le action of the nozzle of a small bellows was found 
in the Neolithic stratsi. 

Bjifore passing on to the nc.vt section, some mention 
should be made of the cinder-camps which form the shind- 
ing puzzle of this place and which as we liave alrivuly 
suggested might but mark the invasion by peoples of 
higher culture from the north of the.se ti'acts of Neoliilii'' 
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culture. Ih'uce Foote has mice for all establiHhed the 
connection of those cinder-heaps with the Neolithic Age and 
dilterentiated them info cinder-camps and cinder-mounds. 
To the former class belong the two camps at Kupgal, one 
at Halakandi (8.-W. of Itellary), one at fladigumirer 
(2J1 miles West by North of Bellary), the fifth at Sonadas- 
pur (16 miles North of Bcllary) and the last at Lingadhalli 
(129 miles N.-B. of Bellary). Of the latter elass are those 
at Budik'iiama, Nimbapur, Kancbaiigar, Bclagiilla, at 
Hiigura, at Kurikoppe and at Suridamna Konda. 
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Tub Othek Neoiathtc Indians 

It would lie an iiijiistico to Neolilliio India if the 
other parts t'roin which t he polished stones are ahunchuiily 
forthcoming, arc not brought in for due considemtions. 
To Burma specially some remarks are due as a few new 
individual types come from that part alone. It has 
already been remarked that the Xcolitbic settlements an^ 
more abundant in Northern India or ratlier the {larts 
immediately North of the Deccan namely the Central 
Provinces, and still higher up, the United Provinces. Of 
course Bengal and Assam on the one sidt* and the Indus 
valley on the other also yield their Neolithic c(>lts, chisels, 
etc. I’he involuntary sugifcsfiou cannot l)e kept liack 
that as it were the Paheolithic pa.ssed into the Neolithic 
stage iu Southern India which became in time the ema- 
nating centre of the later Neolithic culture over oth<*r parts 
of India, and, who knows, probably over a large tract of 
the old world. The question of this distribution of some 
Late Stone Age culture from some central point has been 
the bone of contention of prehistoric archandogists for a 
long time and as, so to s])eak, a jmrticular phase of this 
lias received ampler treatnnmt in the next chapter we |»i.ss 
by it for the present. 

Theoliald’s ])aper in the Mciiutu' of the (ieoloyicul 
Sureey of Indio ' can still be r«*a(l with interest and as 
it deals with the Burma Neoliths and their speciality it 
is given here, “ AVerc there, hoivever, any object so 
hardy as to argue that such similarity of monuments 
liotli industrial, funeral and religious, was merely thi* 
rf'siilt of fortuitous similarity of conditionally it would 

' Vul. X, |l. Ili(*. 
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seolu as though a conclusive answer to such a 8upiK)8ition 
>vas provided in antici|Hition in British Bunna. It seems 
diificult to imagine what ditTcring conditions could have 
uhtaincd during the savage infancy of our mce in Burma, 
greater than what existed lad ween India and Euro]^>e; 
yet directly we cross from India, projierly so called, to 
the countries lying to the eastward of the Bay of Bengal, 
we find stone implements not less ahundant than else- 
where, hut of an entirely different type. We no longer 
liiid the familiar Indo-European type eitlujr Baheolithic 
or Neolithic, hut one seemingly autochthonous to the 
Malayan countries, and ladh in size, shape, and design 
displaying considemhle divergence from any of the ordi- 
nary types of weapons found elsewhere.” 

The main points of divergence are, 1st, the fre(|uency of 
forms jmssessiiig “shoulders” a peeuliarity (piite confined 
to articles from tlif? Burmese or .Malayan area ; 2nd, the 
cutting edge Ijcing usually fornuxl hy grinding down on 
one side, as ehisel and not an axe ; 3r(l, the general small 
size and seeming ineflicieney for any rough juu*))ose, 
though it must he remarivcd that very small and well 
fashioned Aveajions are also found in India.” 

Shouldered or s|)ade-cells have since l)een discovered 
in the higlilands of Bengal and Assam. These with some 
grooved hammers and axes have been found in Assam 
and rarely occur in Eastern Asia. Mr. IT. C. l)as Gupta 
who wrote in the .lournai, Asiatic Society, Bengal,' con- 
nected them with the Kliasia hill tribes who are still in 
the praetice of raising megalithic monuments : — 

“The occurrence of thes<^ two implements of the 
Hurmes(( type, in areas through which tin; wave of Khasia 
niiniigraiion very likely passed, before the race found its 
pres«*nt hilly home, is of extreme interest and is quite in 
reiiformity with the view .so long held regarding a 

' Vui. IX lunat. i>. 2if.i 
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n:latioiishii> Imlwiimi the Khasias of Assam ami some of 
tin* older trilicjs of Diirma, which lias heeii liasod chiefly 
on linguistic grounds.” 

Whether these had anything to do with the Khasias 
or whether the Khasias are the only surviving remnants 
of the Xeolithic race |)assing out of Tndia and evolving a 
high stone culture is more, than can he answered at 
the present junelure. Ihit what is liighly interesting 
is that if a progress is admitted in a Northerly route 
from the Deccan, distinct advancement is discernihle 
in the North- Kast as well as the North-West 
of Ijidni. Perhaps the most finished sp(>eimen of 
Neolithic celts and cores come from the Indus valley 
which with their flawlessuess remind us of the great 
height the New Stone Age culture of the Toltec, 

Mava, Xaliua ami A/tees of America attained to. 

* * 

Mr. Hlnmlford in the course of his long notice of them 
in the .lournal of the Asiatic S»)ciety of lleng:tl ' white 
ctilling attention to the high linish, the grouml hottnin 
and the late age, of these was led away to suppose the 
e.\istence of a new race with a higher eiviti/.aliou whert*as 
their preceding types eaii Iwf Inieml through long ages in 
India ami tlien^ is nolhiiig io argue against their gradual 
evoliitioii in India. 

In Xorthern I iidia, the cores are more eonimoii than 
other typtjs. They are most often of agate or chert and 
with their transliieent pinkish, white and orange, milkisli 
white handed and other variegated hues form very 
pleasing ohjeets to the eye. 'I’hese with Hakes often of 
very small size, hamnierstone, smoothed sandstone, polish- 
ing stone and ritigslomt wei'e miieli in re([uest amongst 
the Northern Xeolithic dwellers. An article of whieli 
primitive Indians from lat(‘ Paheolitliie times .seemed to 


Iis7ri. |i|i. iitri-O. 
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lmv« 1)cen vovy fond, was “Keddlo.’’ It was no doubt 
used for pigmentation and stones for its prepjiration sus 
w(dl as pieces of red eartliy hematile liave lioen discovered 
in Neolitliic sites, ^Vood was undoubtedly very largely 
used alon<; witli stones but being less durable has not 
come down to us. rortunately a pieci* of fossil wood 
beautifully polished and (latlened on one side has been 
recovered from the Sitakoond range in f.’Jiittagoiig. But 
the most iutm-Hsling wooden find though perhaps of a 
later preliislorie age is the woorbui toothcomb perfcidlv 
proserved and found at (tuutakul .1 unction bv Mr 
Cardew. • * • 

The Neolithic |>eoples had already b,.gui. the use of 
eiudt, pollei x uliieli they developed considerably in the 
Utcr Iron .\ge. 'Phey were agriculturists and most pro- 
bably uswl clothes as certainly they did in the later age 
Crude art hml been begun proluibly in earlier days but 
a.s yet wc are acquainbid only with a solitary Neolithic 
specimen fi-om the Bellary district. There on the face 
o( a ehfl xvas found a number of graffiti consisting of 
rough sketches of human beings in groups and singly, 
and many figures of birds and beasts. They are rather 
ciriide and appear like rock bruisings and some of the 
liSui'Hs I’lro obs(^eiu‘. 
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'I’hk Ooitek a no Bronze CiTr/ruiiEs* 

An Indian Bmnze Age is still a thing <o bn proved, 
for bronze occurs but mrely in prehistoric sites and figures 
there more often as costly ornarntmts tlian articles of 
daily use. In the case of BiiTOpe, in Honii’ric and ])re- 
Hoinerie On'ew and all through the Xorth bronze has 
been found at a certain stage to be an article in eoninion 
use aiul swords and celts wci*e in«)stly made of bi-onze. 
The great .Minoan culture was essentially a Bronze Aitt* 
culture and pottery of the highest artistic kind, palaces 
of great ingenuity have gone hand in hand with it. It 
is rather curious that the south of India when' 
thousands of megalithii' structures of late Neolithic days 
and early Iron .\ge arc still standing, yiekl pottery and 
iron implements of the type of ])rehistoric Bronzes yet 
give out but. some oee.; ional IbHinze articles meant to he 
gaudy fiu’nitures or costly ornaments. Is it possible that 
a great Brf)nze Ag(‘ in .Soalliern India is hidden under 
the so-ealhMl Hindu temples and c.;ive tiunples of archaic 
type? The worship which is still accorded to the Neoli- 
thic artifacts by siipei’stitioiis people has Iteen widely 
commented upon. The appropriation of Buddhist imaitcs 
and Buddhist temples to a later Hindu pantheon throiujli 
various |)arts of India is now being conclusively proved 
as in the case of .luggtwnath of Puri. Is it a niei'e 
accident that bronz«’s at times showing the acme of art are 
.so common in the temples of Southern India specially 
when figuring such un>llindu or pre-Hindu deities as 
N&tem who are of course now |)a.ss(Kl off as manifestations 
of Siva ? A systematic I’osearch into the origin’^ 

• Vinreiit Sinith's paper in Indian .\n(K|Uai‘y. liKK), imd a snpploinentnry 
liNlfi contain almost all the available data on the aubjoct, 
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Jainism, Ituddliism and lliiidiiisin (^an only help to answer 
this question. Till then Preliistorie .\rcha*olo"y must 
Avait and only point out the possilJiliti(^s of a Bronze .\ge. 

But however ha/.y may bo tin? outlook for the ago 
when this alloy of eopper wvis in extensive use, the use 
of eopper itself in primitive form has been demonstrated 
to nourish in India fr<jin tlu5 various discoveries from 
several places of Xorthern India. Southern India is now 
held to have passed through no Copper .Vge (sven and the 
Iron Age siunjecsled there lo tlu« Polished Stone Age. 
Copper Age anticpiitieK have been forthcoming from llaj- 
pur, Mathura, Maiupuri, Niarai, Bithur, Allahaljad, 
Behar, Ka/.aribagh, Karachi and Belucliistan, while the 
most imporlant discovery of instrumenls of copper in the 
old world has ccjiiui from (Inngcria in tin? Balaghat Dis- 
trict of the Central Provinces. 

A remarkable feature of the eopper liiids is that most 
of them are weapons and of heavier build though perhaps 
not with sharper (alges lhau the Iron x\.ge artifacts of 
Southern India. Nothing more can be said of the people 
who used them tni account of the absence of other asso- 
ciated articles. The manner in n hich most of them had 
l)een found, at least the (lungeria articles, would seem 
to indicate that thev had been ruvhe, hidden as hordes. 
And the h»\v depths from which most had been recovered 
combined with the primitive shape* chmrly point out 
that these hail been found out and collected at later age 
■uid cherished as a treasure with superstitious vonera* 
tioii. The Neoliths from Bhita recovered from the house 
of N'agadeva of Kushaiia date tuight not have been used 
tor religious purposes or due to invading tvil)e:.i as Sir 
•lolm .Marshall suggested but merely eolleeted by later 
peoples and looked upon with veneration by them as the 
^'niiianese .Chinese regaitl still Neolitliio stone imple- 
luiiiiis as of eelestial origin. Many ol)jecls of Hindu 
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worship and veuKi-atioii aro still hut Xeoliths wliic^h are 
gathered under some tret! and r(!Ct*ive homage as rude 
phallus. Tn the case ot‘ metallic linds, popular Bengali 
8U})erstition attributes them to Vak tind speaks of them 
as Yaker dhun, th<! ti’easure of Yaka, which is obviously 
a variant of the Yeddah Yokkti often standing for spirits 
of departed souls ^'as the A'th? Ydkkii-). The men think 
that some cahunity would visit them if they revial the 
secret places or utilise the treasure and this clearly 
e.vplains why the TTaxariliagh tinder did not point out 
the place of discovery of the c*opper celts and metal 
plates. 

Cuming now to the artifacts thcniselves we find the 
celt to he conspicnons hy its variety. First of all the 
celts are generally of hroad, flat, iKittlc-axi* ty pi‘. In 
fact the flat celt with a convex cutting hordtir of the axe 
type WHS common at one time in South<>rn Tlahy Ionia. 
Austria, Denmark, Sweden, Hungary, France and Italy. 

A much larger type and more expanded across the cut- 
ting edge which is highly <‘onvcx hut hlunt has also heeii 
found from Oungeria and rewiiuhles strongly some Irish 
Bronze celts. A distinctly ‘ shouldered ’ (!elt in the fonn 
of a Ijattlc axe with a ivamded cutting eds^ has alsu 
been recovered from the Midnapore district. .Swords nf 
various primitive? types hut lietraying radian individnaliu 
liave been found from the district of Fiirmckahad. Leaf- 
.shaped swords not contracted towards the hilt hut having 
two projections on two sides a little Iwlow the top, formed 
pictures([ne hut effective weapons of the day. Soaie 
swords had long tapm-ing blades one side of which ww 
rounded off into the handh?. Some others were dagger- 
shaped and some wen? meant for piereing and cut ting. 
Spear-heads of copper were also not unknown. 

Vincent Smith rightly draws atteiitiun to the reniark- 
ahle copper harpoons peculiar to India, which T think j 
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was a dev«lopn\«iil ul' a very widespread Magdaliiiiau aud 
Aziliau harpoon industry in the Old World. 

Some sort of money like the ring money of the 
Northern antiquaries were evidently u.sed us the six rings, 
of which tlirce wim'c linked together, found from Maini- 
puri had been thought to be such by Dr. Oldham. 

The Gungeria silver discs and peculiar silver three- 
coned pieces have given rise to much discuission and 
their connection with religious rites has bc(m mure than 
once coinmented upon. 1 would like to rofer to the 
figure on ptge 73 of “The Cave Temples of India" by 
t'ergusson and Burgess and to plates Vll and XI of 
N'ineent Smith’s “ 'I'he .iaina Stupa and Otlnu' .Antiqui- 
ties of Mathura" and point out that botii the forms 
oiM'ur conspicuously as prominent Jaina emblems. 

Primitive bronze are now forthcoming from various 
places in Chhotti Nagpur mainly by the efforts of Rai 
llahadur S. C. Hay. 
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Thr Iron A hr PKopnRs 

li*on* was known to th« Vodic Hindus froin the very 
earliest times. In the Ri^veda there are numerous i*e- 
ferences to weapons made of iron {rhifi T. 320 ; TI. 
156; Tl. 326; IV. 250, etc.). And the people whose 
monuments have been diseorered in Southern India whore 
ahnndant trace.s of the uses of imn are forthoomini' woiv* 
surely not TTindus and most prohahly tho pw-Hindns of 
the Deccan as their funeral rites plainly prove. Some 
pre-historie chronology may l»e attempted hy tracing the 
use of iron and of another impoi’tant element of the so- 
called Aryan oivilixalion, the hoi’se.' h’or the latter 
also was well-known to the (*arly Iron Age]>eople of the 
Deccan as the rider ligures of Iw^arded people amongst 
the pre-historic pottery are very’ frequent. It may 
indeed he argued that the ns«? of the horse hy these pre- 
Hindus of the South was siilxsecpient to their iHung inihi- 
enWMl hy the Northern “ .Xryaus.*’ It so why then should 
they have continued in their peculiar funeral rites and 
went on hnilding the megalith ic structures as hefore? 
It is wall known that megaliths have long since ceasetl 
to he r(‘ared up in Hindu India as in medimval and 
modem Europe. The important exception of tho Kha- 
sias in Assjim who still continue this curious practice, 

* Tlin quest ioii turns nn the iiilei'|iri‘t:itifiTi nf ‘ A viik ’ which liUM lieeii taken le 
inoan copper in eiuisiilenitioii to (ireek Aes. (lothii* .1/;. Put hhick ‘Ayns’ is 3lsi» 
found dewribed in late Vodic litenitiire. I Hupfrest that rhia’ was the seinntolefftr:iI 
chftufre coiiaeqiieiit on the Aryana comiuff in nmtnct with “wootz” steel innini* 
faotiired by piO-Arynna from time inniomonal. 

' y«/e. The ideo|i:raiM of the liorae in Rabylon sign ifios ‘ the aas of the 
tain ill the oust* and ita name ia “ SiiRii.” The Rfiliyloninna could not have Imrn* 
ita iiso from the Aryans who wore not mliabitinfr'tnonntniii-trneta hut livlne 
HtnppcR or ))lairi.s at tliia 
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pvo-vps our coMteution as they are still Im'voimI the pale 
of niiidu influence. Ilesicles it is weil-hnown that in 
llabylon Ihe horst' m’hs known as the “ Ass of the Kaat” 
and the dwurflsh Ip'i-shs oJ‘ the lottery flf»iiii‘iies of 
Southern India, which by the hy was probildy descend- 
ed from the rqum (utiiinx of the extinct Narlwda fauna, 
suit fhat de.scrijdion more than the spirited hoi’ses des- 
cribed in the 1li<j;veda (IT. TV. etc.). Nothing 
can b^^ definitely stated but the strong likelihood is that 
the Iron .lije in Soul hern India was in full su ing at least 
ill I'jOOto 1(500 H.('. aiid (hat the knowledge of iron in 
the ^fe.sopulainia valley spread from the plateaus of the 
Oeecan than r/ee rersu’. 

In Southern India th<‘r<‘ is abundant evidence that 
(he Ivon ;\ge illdu^trics were the oiitconn* of long years of 
evolution in Mane ]Mirticnlar localities and the settle- 
ments also w(‘re on the old sites. Already in the NeoH- 
ihie Age in India specially in the Hellary district the use 
of iron has been incontestably pi-oved and there is 
nothing to show that this knowlctlge of the most useful 
of file metals was not the outgrowth of peculiar local 
facilities in Southern Intlia. Iron .Age sites have been 
(liscoverisl from many parts of Southern India fi‘om 
Nagpur south wants. 'I'he lYtlni .Hills seem to have biwn 
a favourite haunt of the.se later peoples as llellary and 
Ciiddapnh had been of much «‘arlier ones. 'From Mysore 
and HyderalKid havebi'en reported many Iron Agepottery- 
bi'iiriug sites, but tho.se at Aditlsinnallur and TVrumhair 
have been iniule famous bv the great lalKuii’s of Mr. 
Red. The last have l)een amply described in tlu' Arclupo- 
logical Survey lleports of India for lt)02-03 and 1908-09 
and Mr. Red’s Catalogue. 'Phere we learn that prehis- 
toric burial sites an* .very numerous in the gravelly 
mounds or low hills of the Tinnevelly district. In the 
Peighliourhood of all sepulchral sites generally towards 
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tim North loire ))oou traced iiivariahly marks of ancient 
habitation. 

Ib'om the iinds in tlm burial sites we can say that 
they were agriculturists and used rice and millets. They 
wore clothes and kiien' the art of weaving not quite 
rudely. They used }?old and also bronze as ])ersonal 
urnanients and W(M'u specially fond of gold diadems for 
the head. They probably domesticated the bulfalo, goat 
and sheep. Klephant and horse formed their riding 
animals. 'I’hey hunted tiger, the leopiird and the ante- 
lupt‘and used iron swords and daggers with w(X)den haudle.s 
and spears, javelins, lances, hatchets, spades, etc., all made 

of iron. Thev were artists in their own way and executed 

• • 

not very crude specimens of bronze or clay figurines 
of animals and men. They were fond of wire Ixingles, 
ear ornaments and bronze diadems and ne(‘klaces of stone 
and cornelwn beads. The men wore their l)eards in a 
thick bushy bishion which hung a few inches Ix'low their 
chin in an oval or .s<[i:.in‘ shape. 'I’he women wen* fond 
of dre.ssing tiieir hair el.-.'sirately, tiioiigli ratii(!r in a lewd 
fashion in se|>anite locks hanging over the .shoulders 
reminding us very strongly of the pre-llomeric Aeginetans 
as tlie.y ligure in the Sculptures of llagia 'Priada in 
Crete, Hut pvohahly the most iuteresling aspect of their 
life is coniM'cted with their rituals for tln^ dead, which 
is the raising ef works of rough sloiufs over the dead 
who wort' biirh'd in urns, ^'irsl of all, though there is 
no doiiht that tin* raisers of the mcgalithie nioiuiinents 
were Iron .Vge ])eople, it is V(*ry likely that in that age 
two or three races lived in the l)c*ccan. Near the pit;* 
historic site at Aditlaiiallnr has heen found an exMeiisivt* 
arcji of ashes which leads to the likely <*oiijecture that 
cremation was practised side hy side with ur)i-h«irial. 
Eleferring to old Tamil 11101711111*0 wJiich is gencrallv 
assigned to later times and may bear interpolations of » 
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late date but which no doubt ircowls legends and usages 
of l*pe-“ Aryan ” I'eccan we get into an idea of Funeral 
rites of these days. 'I'he Alaninu'khalai,' which belongs 
to the class of European composition like (Miansoii de 
Koland or Niebeliingcn Lied and is a valuable mine «>f 
information about Pns-Hnihmanic <la,vs. recowls that 
(here w«!re in tlnjse days five methods of (be disposal of 
the dejul, namely, by 1 1 ) cremation, ( 2) exposure in an 
oixni place (o l)e eaten liy jackals and vultuivs, (3) burial, 
(t) stuiliug tin* eorpsi* in natural pits, and (o) covering 
it with big earthen jars. Alrea<ly the existeiiee of cinder 
mounds in the Neolithic Hellary tracts has led naturally 
to conjectures about ennnation Isdng known even in 
tln>se days in the Deccan. Now people as a whole are 
very conservative especially where funeral rites are con- 
cerned. 'I'hus in the Iron Age in Southern India at least 
two races, one a cremating one in sjualler numl)er and 
the second practising urn-burial and raising megalithic 
monuments over them. Hut what should have lieen re- 
cognised long ago, is that amongst those jwactising burial 
in urns ther<* must have been again two distinct races 
wlui later, of course as in all eases, became merged into 
two jlilTevent sections of one community. 'Hie one used 
mostly pyriform vessels in which the dead body was 
placed in the <'ontracted position with the knees bent 
at the elbow and the hands placed close to the Face or in 
an embryonic pose as tim megalith students say. The 
other u.s<*d burial at Full length in jrctangnlar cists as the 
Etruscans did. 

However that be. that these archaic peoples were 
numerous, widely spread and quite in a niod(‘mtely high 
grade of civilisjition is abundantly proved by the numl)er 
ef megalithic structures and the variety and beauty of 
Ihe finds in the iKwcan. T. Eric Peet in bis admirable 
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nioiK^ivipii on the Rcuyh Stone Moumueuh (1012)' thus 
draws attention to them; “ 'llie Central and Sonthern jMirts 
of India all'oni numerous examples of dolmens. Tliey 
are to be found in almost all parts of liOwer India from 
the Nerbudda River lo Cape Comorin. In the Collee- 
toratu of Hellary dolmeiiN and other inonnineiits to tlx! 
number of 2,120 have lieen recorded. These latter appear 
to Im of two types, either with (hree supports only or 
with four su]>ports, one of which is pierced with a circular 
hole. The Deccan, in addition to its numerous dolmens 
possesses also me^alithic luonumenls of another type. 
They oonsist micli of (wo rows each of thirteen worked 
stones set as (^lose together as [M)ssii)le in front of whieli 
is a row of thrae stones, each about I ft. high, not let 
into the grouinl. 'I’hc planted stones were whitewashed 
and each was mark<Ml with a large s])ot of red paint with 
black ill the centi'e.'" 

In the Amiinif /ie/ntr/ of the Jrriueoloyieol J)e/)tirl- 
luenl, SonUiei’ii t'ira/e. .Ihotnoi, for U>DJ-l :t" we tiiid 
hoM' the Deccan megaliths often de.scrihed as se-iilptiiri.Ml 
cromlechs are hut dolmens which are nnrgalithic nioiiii- 
nients of unhewn or partly lienii stone set on end or on 
edge so as to form a small (diumher and coA cred with a 
single huge capstone or with several stones. These dol- 
mens were sometimes u.sed as hero-shrines later on and 
then went by tin nann' of “ Virakkals " | hero-stones) or 
“ Mahasati kals ’’ (gi-eat s/iti-stones I. In the (.'oimlvitorr 
district certain cairns were opened in llH.’l and wert* 
found to he of two types, the first rejireseiiting typical 
and usual circular cairns and the second (generally near 
villages) heing without the doine-shapial heap of siiiall 
.stones <!overing (he circular space enclosed by the ring 
of large Imuldei's which is found in the perfect cairn. On 

■ I’ ns. 
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clearing away the mound of small stones above and on 
digging down into the grave to a depth of al)out 4 feet 
one comes across either a large earthenware burial urn 
or a roughly excavated stone coffin or sarcophagus. The 
former is generally 4 Ft. in height including the lid and 
aliout 2^ ft. in diameter at its greatest width. Within 
these urns are found various kinds of cups, oiferings, 
Ijoads, iron-bits, etc. Th<*. dead bodies are found in a 
crouching posture, sometimes the corpses are cut into 
minute pieces and mi.xed with mud and heaped uito 
tlie urn. 

These dolmens and rude stone monuments have Iwjen 
Found over a lai’ge tract from Sweden to Japan and the 
romarkable similarities between them bavo led to the 
supposition of a single mogalithic race, which is admitted 
by some and denied by others. Som(5 thinkers like 
Dr. George Wilkes have tried to connect them with the 
supposed passage of the Indo-Aryan race from the North 
of Europe to India and thence to the Pacific coast in 
his “ Kultur Bezeihungen zwischen Indicn, Orient und 
Europa ” and it is curious how even the great savant 
Dr. Montclius could commit the same mistake in his 
“Orient und Europa,” for oven if it bad been the Avork 
of a single race, that race Avas emphatically not what 
goes at present by the imme “ Aryan.” A mystery bangs 
on these megalith builders Avho might have been the 
ancient Egyptians or a set of people spreading a high 
metallic culture peacefully as AI'. II. It. Rivers Iras 
hoautifully propounded in his osssiy on the Contact of 
Peoples in the Essays and Studies peesenled to Bidgeway. 
Tliree things are clear about llnnn that they luid a strong 
dolichocephalic tendency, that they spread in places access- 
ible by the sea and that they had a strongly un-“Aryan” 
culture. To say more is hazardous. 
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CHAPTER X 

Prehistoric Pottery and the Marks 

Pottery was in use in India sinop the Neolithic days 
and a general development can bo discerned though per- 
Iiaps no high stiige oF art was reached in India as in the 
Eastern Mwliterranoan. Two types of pottery liave heen 
distinguished hy Rrucc-Kf*ot<?, plain and decorated. To 
the former class Iwlong i*ough, smooth polished and 
painted varieti(!s and the latter coDJiists ol! impressed, 
moulded or incised kinds. The styles are not distinct 
enough for us to construct a chronology as has been done 
so successfully with "Minoan pottery or that ol" Northern 
Europe. 

The colours arc red, groy hlack or brown mostly dno 
to different degrees of burning. Numerous I'arioties of 
shapes are forthcoming. Prom Srinibaspur alone have 
been recovered lotahs, vessels with spouts, vessels with 
three or four legs, chatties, melon-shaped bowls, wide- 
mouthed bowls, vase-shaped bowls, etc. Prom anotln'r 
Iron-age site of the Mysore State have been found, liba- 
tion Clips, flanged lx»wls, cbatty-forined vessels with 
wrinkled polished surface ornamented sometimes with 
broad reeded fillets or rarely with “ Swastik ’’-like figures. 
An interesting feature concerning these is that in matei-ial 
and in shape the Indian pottery resembled very ninch 
the similar finds from various ])ar1s of Asia and I'iurope.' 
Thus as regards the material, mud mixed with stone <liisi 
was used for Indian, Egyptian and ..Egoan vessels. In 
India thu polishing was done by the help of the juice of 
a plant and the same was the case also in Egypt. 'I’l'® 

1 yitlo passim Kaltur Bc9!ic1iiiii5^m zwisolimi iiiilipii, Orimii unci Kim>l>a 
Oeorgn Wilkns (lOin), pp. 2.^S4 
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round and the coniinuu shapes of the vessels in India 
agree surprisingly with those from Egypt and Eastern 
Mediterrane«in. Flask-shaped howls, spouted vessels, 
pitcher-shaped ones, f(M)ted beakers, eone-shaped vessels 
of various typos, jugs with sloping edges, spherieal vases, 
vessels with pricked, incised or bulging ornaments, star- 
ligtired or “ ]11 ” “ V ” or “ \\ ” ligured pottery, all these 
were common to th«5 various niegalithic tracts of Europe, 
Africa and Asia. Marks on the pottciy and on rocks 
known sus cup-markings Jiad been reported since the 
(lays of Jlrcoks fi-om India also. But only lately Mr. 
Vazdani’s well thought-out article in the Journal of the 
Hyderabad Archa'ological Society for 1917 has gone to 
show that the pottery marks which had so long been 
thought, to be only ownership marks might have been 
i(l(?ogranis or prehistoric alphabets. The connection of 
some I’orms with sonu‘ of the alphabets of the Bhattiprolu 
inscription hav(i l)een pointed out by the learned 
reviewer. ISinci.' the di.seovery ol' the Minoan script and 
bringing out of the fact that hieratic is as old as the 
hieroglyphic as well as linear .scripts from Oourdan, Lour 
(les and prolKtbly jMas d’A/.il it should lie gcnemlly recog- 
nised that mo<lern aljihalicts might have originated in 
]iic(ugi‘iiphs or ideograms a.s much as from a notationary 
lineal type of detached lines and curves. Picture writings 
may be later developments and not primitive forms as was 
evidently the case in Pro-Columbian Mexico. If that is 
conceded from the diagram of “ marks ” on the Indian 
pottery we can cletwl)' bring out forms which might have 
Iteen the ancestors of the hieratic, the hieroglyphic and 
the cuneiform. Whatever they might have been, that 
they were very primitive signs cannot be doubted. Thus 
amongst the linear types (Nos. 80-89 of Mr. Yazdani) 
We Can clctirly trace a distinct affinity of some signs of 
a primitive race from Africa, the Nisbidi for whom such 
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signs are always connected with youngmon (see Man, 
1910, No. 67, p. 113). The Egyptian hieroglyphic * ra ’ 
is strangely found in Nos. 121 to 127. It is but rash to 
theorise on them at present but they should be taken into 
account as a possible prehistoric script and not rejected 
iu loto as mere ownership marks. 

Hissing and Wilke’s studies if not Prof. Elliot Smith’s 
bring out one important fact that India was ‘ not culturally 
isolated ’ with Europe and Africa in prehistoric times and 
it is time that the potteries and marks were systemati- 
cally studied in this light which alone pan provide us 
with a chronology and clue to late prehistoric pliases in 
India. 



CHAPTER XI 


CULTUUAli AfPINITIKS 

Simcox in his Primitice Civilisttlima in the long 
section on Ma1a1)ar has given us an interesting study of 
some customs of the Deccan and those of Egypt and 
Babylon which goes to show in his own words ‘ that in 
Malabar, a number of usiiges linger akin to the most 
archaic customs of Egypt and Babylonia’. ' Avebury in 
“ The Origin of CioUisation tuul the Primitice Condition 
of Man ’ in pages 153 aud 175-70 has also dmwn attention 
to several jiarticular Dravidian customs closely similar 
to some of the customs of the lied Tndiau trilies. But of 
moro interest to us from the point of view of prehistoric 
aiehmology aie Dr. Wilke’s two remarkable books 
“ Hudvoeat Mnropaiache Magalilhk ultur mid Hire Bezi- 
ehnugen zmn Orient” and “ Knltiir-Beziehnngen zwiachen 
Jndien, Orient and Europa ” Avhich in spite of their 
radical defect of being ridden by a mistaken theory aie 
useful as having collected many facts together. Both 
of these lieing inaccessible in English form I had onc<‘ 
thought of giving a running summary of them but it was 
found too big for such a small paper. The connections 
between the East and W^cst have taxed brains from the 
learned pages of Hcereu’s Miatorical Beaearchea into the 
Poliiica, Intercourae and Trade of the Primecal Nationaof 
Antiquity (1820) to the superficial flourishes intlie lecture 
of Hermann aud Keyserling {Ueber die iunere Beziehmg 
zwiachen den Knlturprohlem dea Orienla und dea 
Okzidenta). Bissiug’s study of Prdhialoriache Topfen am 
Indien und am Aegypten (1011) brings out clearly 


‘ Vol.I,p.364. 
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besides other things bow Egyptuui “ Glayang ” was done 
by means of some pbuit juice like the Indian process. 

Besides these, we want to point out how very similar 
to the pi'c-dynastie Egyptians the Iivn-Age Indians were. 
Somerset Playne’s Becieie of Southern Indio, pages 54-5() 
describing the life of bite pr«'historic Indians tally 
super prisingly with the following description of pre- 
dynastio Egyptians from Budg^^ ( IHsfon/ of Egypt, pages 
61 and 67). 

“ Pre-dynastic (Egyptian) woiueit wore necklaces of 
beads made of e.'irnelian, agate, Hint, limestone, etc. 
Bracelets made of ivory. Hint and mother of i)carl hav(^ 
Ijeen found. Sometimes gm’meuts wens worn. In day- 
time most of them wore no clothing of any kind, some 
wore the undressed skin of animals in such a manner that 
the tail was seen banging 1)eblnd the mou’.s bjick. The 
hair of both sex(‘s was short and (he beards of the men 
wore long and pointed but turned up at the points. 'I'lii; 
faces were regular and oval." So gradually it Ims come 
to be recognised tbaf Ihew; was .sonn? mysterious con- 
nection between Mgypt, Babylon aiid India. But (In* 
arclueological records of bi.storic India cannot aspire to 
stretch as far as even the latest of the gre^it monu- 
ments of those countries. Their connection was with 
prehistoric or rather Pre-Ilindu, Pre-Brahmanic and 
Prc-Buddhistic India. And what exactly Wfus the case 
would continue to be mystery so long as some attempts 
arc not made to make a compirative study of that .sadly 
neglected part of Indian history. 



CHAPTER XII 

Rack-Problkms of Boyi’t, Chaldaka and the Deccan 
A Chtdcolithio T.iulo-'Erytlincan Tiace* 

The problems of Ethnology are not so complex and 
difficult wlicn dealing with the (ixisting population aa 
when it has to iuler tlier(*from the fascinating task of 
race-origins. !Much more so is tin? case with India 
wliere in the words of Sir Herbert Risloy/ the greatest 
authority on Indian Ethnology, “'Die origins of the types 
of the peojde now inhabiting India arc hidden in the mist 
whicli v(n‘ls the rennote era of Aryan adA'ance into India.” 
Jlut it is the .sohilion of mystery, the lifting of the veil 
that attracts the student and braces him up in his long 
tedious years of toil though there is always the danger in 
leaving tlu‘ oft-boaten tracks of being Iwl astray by th(5 
wildest surmises rather than sober estimates. So far as 
Southern I ndia is concerned Mr. Ayangcr, a Tamil Scholar, 
trios to stat(? the case so simply as to bar out all coutroA eisics 
when he sjiys, “ There Avere in the Tamil country at least 
three distinct races, namely, the aborigines, thoDravulian 
Tamils and llu; Aryan immigrant.”- In the very Ih-st 
days of Indian scholarship the controversy raged kecmly 
aboAit the two sections of the Dravidians Init even then 
a preceding aboriginal element was taken lor gi anted. 

• - Til.' v.-r<-iit .lis.MUfi-y »( llir Unvaim I'l-n"'"'" "f 

pif-Dnivi.lhii. Vi-.l.l.iic lypi' wliWi Itiifrairri to Im- n iloininnut strain still in 

ilii* rndtnii ]nt|)ii1iiti(ni. It is lliifi in 'vliirli lliploy rri* 0 ;jnisps ,in lastoin 

oni,,. A{,.,Iitdran™ii Hiwo nn.l Vrof. Elliot Sinitli n IWn Ksw ; ImUlio (orm is 

loo rn!;ni> to iiiilirntt! ii I'ortftiii olioi’oimloKif.il I'ontciinioranii'ty as noli ns siaiilitni i 
ill l•llllnr(■ of a |iiu'iini(ninl raco rouiul tin' slioros of ilio I'.i'iliinnili.m sen, 
hiiiuy aifliittolo^irnl vcatijifps of whii'li tii't* now ftH'i^it'OROoir. 

‘ Tlio Pooplos of Tndiji (,1014), p. 47. 
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This view about the origin of existing types in the 
Deccan is brought out in the Diclionnaire dea Sciences 
ftnthropologiquea by Monsieur Mondiere (p. 391) : — “Under 
the article Deccan we have shown that of the other tribes 
which existed previously and which one takes as the 
aborigines had mixed with a first stream of invaders 
coming out of the North-East and composed I believe 
of the peoples of Thiliet. Conquered, these aborigines 
wore subjected to a mixture with the conquering race and 
out of these unions resulted a mixed population, which 
one should call witli llousselet, proto-Dnividian and of 
which the principal types are tlie Oonds aud the Bhils. 
Still later, another invasion came again, tliis time by 
the North-West and belonging to the Ural Altaic 
(Turanian) race. It is the mixture of these invaders 
with the first mixed race, which gavt* rise to the 
Dravidians so called, which arc in consequence a mix- 
ture of the second degree.” Thus we find the problems 
rendered as complicate as possible first by presupposing 
that the existing wild primitive tribes of the Deccan are 
a result of the intermixture of .some alioriginal races 
with an invading race from the North-East and the 
existing Dravidians arc the result of a .second mixture of 
some of these first mixed tribes with another invading 
race from the North-West. And now the very existence 
of an invading race from the North-East has come to be 
doubted from Kthnological grounds. The objection 
against this North-Easterly clement of the Deccan popu- 
lation has been thus put by Sir Herliert llisley : “ It is 
extremely improliable that a large body of very black and 
conspicuously long-hoiided types should liave come from 
the on(5 region w'hich is peopled exclusively by races 
with broad heads and yellow complexions.” Now the 
discovery of the prehistoric skulls in Adichannallur in 
Tinnevoliy has thrown a new light on the whole case as 
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they bring out the existence of a decidedly prognathous 
aud higher dolichocephalic race iu the Dcecan as eai'ly as 
Neolithic times. Monsieur Lapiettue thus speaks of 
one of them * “ .1 ’ai rapportc uu specim(>n des urncs 
I'uncraii'cs, avec uim; collccliou cisscx complete dii mobilier 
fuueraii'v;. J’ai rapportc aussi un c>’anc- iissc./. bon 
(?tat, et parraitenieut determinable. 11 cst liy))er- 
dolichocepbale et s’iiccorde avec la series que Ic service 
d’archaeologic dc Madras a deja rciinie. Je i>ense que 
la race d’Adichanallar appartient aix pre-l)ravidicnnes.” 
The same author recognises a Negroid clement in the 
Doccan aud calls it Pre-Dravidian whereas the tem 
should be restricted to brunet dolichocephals. The 
excellent reviewer, S. Playne, P.11.(t.S., who quotes 
this goes on to observe how some at least of the existing 
tril)es and castes belong to a race of people who for 
want of bettor name have been called the Pre-Dravidian 
race.' VVe have already seen the use to Avhich the word 
Proto-Dravidian has been put and now the word Pre- 
Dmvidian is also made to stand for the ancient dolicho- 
cephalic race there. This pronounced loug-hetidedness 
bikes us to the similar types which we can follow 
practically from the shores of Indian ocean to the furthest 
extremity of the Mediterranean. .Thus talking of the 
races of Asia Elinor, Ripley in liis classical “ Races of 
Eiiroftc" (]»ago 'tls) states that the Mediterranean racial 
type represents the oldest layer of populations in this 
piirt of the world and that a second racial type subse- 
quently superim|K)sed is that of the brachycephalic type.” 
AVo might noiv turn to the Arabs for a while. Here 
also Ripley’s testimony would lie of great value, lie 
says: “ Scientific research upon the Arabs has invariably 


' soiiiiiLTii rmiiii (lai.'i.Kr), p. .m 

' I'l./.- Jiii|n..\iyuii It.ii- pp. ■i-Ul (nliiii tlii-y uii 
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•yieldwl Ii»rmoiiioiis reaulls. From ihe Semites m the 
Canary islaiuls all across Northern Africa to Central 
Arabia itself the cephalic indices of the nomadic Arabs 
aj'ree clasely. They denote a head form closely allied 
to that of the lon;;-h(!aded Iberian mce, typified in the 
modern Spanianls, South [taliaus and Creeks. It was 
the head form of the ancient PhuMiicians and Egyptians 
as has recently l«*«n proved, 'flius does the European 
Mediterranean type shade off in head form as in com- 
plexion also into the primitive anthropological type of 
the Negro.” It would not Iw out of place to point out 
here how, from other source as well, other affinities have 
liccn pointed out with this ancient element in the Deccan 
population, Thurston, the great living authority on South- 
Indian Tribes and Castes ^lointed out in his Iiuliu find 
Ihe Diu'har (p]). 215-1(5) thus : “ There are strong grounds 

for belief that the l‘ro-Dravidians are cthnicallv related 

•> 

to the Veddahs of Ciwlon, tin? '.I'oalas of Celebes, the 
Batin of Sumatra, the Sakais of the .Malais peninsula and 
po.ssibly to the Australians. An important ethnographic 
fact is that the method of tree-climbing by means of 
bamboo-pegs resorted to by the Dyaks of Borneo as given 
by Wallace, might have been written on the Annamaliii 
hills of Southern India and nould apply eijually well in 
every detail to the I're-Dravidian Kadirs, who luhahil 
the mountain range, following this chain of arguimnit 
from the philological standpoint we liiid Dr. Daniel 
Wilson writing as follows Striking analogies have 
been recognised lietvvecn ihe languages of the Deccan 
and those of the Bolyucsiaji group, in which the deter- 
minate signiticauce of the formative particles on the 
vcrlrnl root equally admits of com])arison with peculi- 
arities of the American languages.” So also Richard 
Garnett writes : “We may venture to assert in general 
terms that a South American verb is constructed precisely 
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on the same priuciplo ns lliost! in tin; Tnniil and other 
languages ot Sonthorn iudiii, consisting like Ihem of a 
verbal root, a second oleinent dolining the time or action 
and a third denoting the .subject or pemm.” Finally 
Mr. Tloratio Hale ilclinitely .stales that the Australians 
belong to Ihe Dravidian race family of India. 

'I’nruing to the ancieni t«‘slimony of the Akkadian 
language W'o find also onv attention being drawn to the 
languages of Southern India. 1'hns IVhitney says, 
“The Shumirs and the .Vceadians have mingled with their 
li-anian and Semitic successors, 'i'o what race did they 
belong? Doiibtless to an antoehthonous people dark 
of skin, intermediary between the Mongol and the Malay 
between the blacks ot the Caucasian whites. Their 
language recently discovered has been connected on the 
one hand with tlie extinct idioms of Mt. Ararat and the 
yet living dialects of (Seorgia and on the other hand 
with the Dravidian family. Dut the agglntiiiative charac- 
ter is patent.” J’rof. Terricn dc l^ieouperie in his liahii- 
liiiiitm a ltd Cfiriifid hWord speaks of these early nu'es 
of Aecad as those' who used to inhabit the lands and Sca- 
sliores from Ahvs.sinia to India and of whom the Jlisharro, 
Agan, Giillah of Abyssinia, Ihe Hagas of tlie Oman coast, 
Ihe Braliui and tln^ Kolarians are the later representatives 
possibly arising from the Semitic Aryan or Negric all 
iiilermingliiig.”’’ 

It was little jnore than ”0 >ears ago when Dr. Flinders 
Petrie’s exeavatioas of pre-dynastie graves of the “New 
Ivace” .shed a new light on the ethnology of llm land of 
the Pharaohs. The conclusions I lien arrived at by the 
iiiilefatigahlc arclneologist has now been found to lie all 
untenable but the discovery was of immense value as for 
the first time clearly bringing to view the juxtaposition 

As rinotod hy Grcg^ in liis Coiii|mnitivo Philology, Vnl. T, y. 
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of two entirely different races. It is still interesting to 
turn to his well-known work Avliore he describes some 
of the oldest graves of the world." “ The pit in all wealthy 
graves is rooted over with leaves and brushwood, in place 
of preserving the body intact and embalming it, the 
bodies are more or less cut up and destroyed, in place 
of burying at full length with head-rost and mirror, the 
bodies aro all contracted and accompanied by many jars 
of ashes.” “ The knees arc' always sharply bent at 15 
degrees to the thighs, or else nearly parallel, while thighs 
aro always at right angles to the body or even more 
dmwn up so that the knees touch the elbows. The arms 
aro always bent, with the hands placed together before 
the face or the neck. In a few cases the body is laid on 
the back and the knees bent sharply up together or else 
both knees and hips are bent sharply so that tlu' legs 
are folded up on either side of the body. Tin* 
direction of interment was as constant :is the attitude 
the body lay on the left side, facing the West, with the 
heiid to the South and the feet to the North,” ^ Later 
excavations however .showerl that the remains of the 
people, Avho built these graves which were a strange 
contrast to the later tombs of the historical Egyjttians 
may be found on a continuous chain in the North to 
Wafli Haifa in the South. Petrie thought tluit tlicv 
came from a distinct Mediterranean civilmtion": — “In 
the New Race we see a branch of tlie same Libyan r:u*»! 
that founded the Aiuorite power, that we hav«< in their 
remains tlie exaniph; of the civilisation of the Southern 
MediU'i'i'anean at tJio beginning of the* use of metal about 
t‘J200 B. C. In .short, avo have rovcsalcd a section of the 


* Naqnnda and Bnllns, p. is. 
’ Ibid, p. 32. 

■ Ihidf p 60. 
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Meditefranean civilisation, preserved and dattnl for us 
l)y the soils of Ej?ypt. ” But the accepted view is that 
the so-called New llacc; were the aborigines or perhaps 
niOHi correctly the inhabitants of Egypt whom the Egyp- 
tians found there when they entensl or invaded the 
country. The eminent authority of Sergi however would' 
deny the existenceof two races :* “Not only in this compa- 
ri.son of prehistoric skulls with those of the dyna.sties do 
we lind that botli show the same forms and therefore 
belong to the same stock, but also by an examination of 
the royal mummies of I)eir-el-Bahari on these grounds 
the conviction has grown in my mind that there is no 
dilfci’once of race between the historical Egyptians and 
the men w’ho pi‘eeed<‘d them, the so-called Proto-Egyp- 
tians of Evans and ^lorgan’s “Old race.” So the ease 
as it now stands has l)een admirably summed up by King 
and Hall thus"’:-- “They (the conquerors of ancient 
Egypt) themselves would seem to have been Somites or 
rather proto-Semites, who came from Arabia and Africsi 
by way of the Bab-el-^Iandeb, and proctaaled up the coast 
to the neighbourhood of Kiisor, whence the Wadi ollcred 

them an open road to the Nile The conquering 

race is that which is supposed to have been of Semitic 
nr proto-Seinitfc origin and to have brought elements of 
Sum(*rfcui culture to savage Egypt.. . .” 

'riien again “dust as the Egyptian raci' was evidently 
compounded of two elements of conquenid lleditcr- 
ranean and conquering X so the Egyptian language is 
evidently compounded of two elements, the one Nilotic, 
perhaps related in sonic degree to the Berber dialects of 
North Africa the other not X but evidently Semitic. So 
also certain elements of the early dynastic civilisation 


“ Tlip Moditormiicnn Rnoo. ]\ 112. 

" Kprypt and Wosti'rn Asia in ihc Liprlit of Modorn Disrovmps. pp. 33.0. 
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which do not appear in that oF the earlier prc>dynaHtie 
period resemble well>known elements of the ' civilisation 
of Babylonia, e. g., cylinder-seal, mace-head, art, etc. 
Lastly the custom of burying at full length was evidently 
introduced into Rgypt by the second or X race. The 
second or X race evidently introduced the custom oF 
emlHilmiiig as well as that of burial and the use; of 
coffins. I'lie Neolithic Egyptians used no bo.v or coffin, 
the nearest approach to this lieing a pot which was in- 
verted over the coiled up body.” " Thus it is quite evident 
that the civilisation of Egypt was not indigenous and 
most probably came from the East. Einally in the 
words of Budge we hav«j got to state that ‘ the in- 
vaders of Egypt came from the East and although it 
cannot be proved as is sometimes stated tliat the Egyp- 
tians derived their earliest culture from Babylonia, il. is 
certain that many of the most important elements of 
Egyptian culture were brought into Egypt by a peopht 
who were not remotely connected with the Babylonians. 
They either entered Egypt from the North-East by way 
of the peninsula of Sinai and the Delta, making their 
way thence up the river, accowling to the other which i.s 
certainly the more probable they crossinl the A frican shore, 
which thc*y followed Nortlnvards until they arrived at the 
entrance of the AVndi Haminainat at Kuser. They then 
entered this valley and after a few days’ march arrived 
in Egypt near the ancient city of Copies.” 

Moreover thus when the problem of the origin of tlie 
Egyptian conquerors finds itself inextricably associated 
with the question of some of the early settlers of Clmldea, 
notablv the Sumerians, let us turn our attention awhile 
to them. But liefore passing on to that, we , should just 
pause for a moment in order to point out emphatically 

■ ■ Ibid, p. 30. 

'* History of Eprypt, Vol. I, p. 44. 
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the direction whence whence the hrin||;ers of the civi* 
lisation of h!gypt ctime. Simeox points out ' that ‘ there 
is nothing in iiistory incoiiHistent with the coujectui'e 
that long before the dawn of history men move or 
less remotely of the same parentage ns tlie Akkadian 
inhabitants of Chaldaea and the hundred families of 
China spread slowly round the coast of the Arabian 
Peninsula and crossed over into Africa at one or other 
or perhaps at all of the successive ]K>ints where the 
lle<l Sea narrows enough to tempt adventurous mariners.’ 
So also in Mesopotamia, it was not in Assyria whera the 
later grand imperial civilisation rose to its height, nor in 
the plain of Babylon hut lower down in the plains of 
Chaldma near the sea-hosml in the sites of that the 
vestiges of more ancient civilisation now going by the 
iianu! of Sumerian was definitely ascertained and estab- 
lished. Though no sliarp division ever existed between an 
older and a Southern Sumerian Culture and the Northern 
Hahylonian (Akkadian) and though l)oth Itecame merged in 
one in course of time there is now no room for doubt 
that there was a double layer uf civilisation in ancient 
ISaliylou which can he roughly defined as being non- 
seinitic and .seniitie. And it is also evident that the nuii- 
seinitic culture Avas the older one and was not indigenous 
to it hut was brought aljoxit by a coiujiujring race who 
proceeded not from the North hut from the direction of the 
I’ersiaii gtilf and long ruled at such plavK's in Southern 
('lialdica as Lagash, Kish, Ur till they Averc oA-erAvhehned 
liy the iiortherii Semites, tlf course, Avhen first definite 
proofs of (he colUfuering Suraeris\ns Avero unearthed the 
eimlroversy raged furiously among.st the ,\ssyriologisls 
wli(>ther tlie people avIio hroughl in (ho higher civilisation 
were Indo-Europeans as llincks maintained or they were 


. riiiuilivo Civilisutiou^, Vut. I, 2(^ 
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Scythian or Casdo-Scytliiati. And there was also an 
iuiluential section who with llalevy would eliminate the 
second race altogether. It was Oppert who Ih’st proposed 
the term Sumerians for the noii-Seniitic settlers of the 
Euphrates Valley and .Vkkadiaiis for the Semitic popula- 
tion, which has heen liiially demonstrated to be the 
correct one. 'I’lu! character of the llabyloniaii and 
.issyriaii Syllabary as one witli a more ancient ideogra- 
phic element has now left no doubt of an ancient Sume- 
rian culture whicli later on flowered in the amassing 
culture of the land of the two riv(;rs. Now who were the 
Sumerians ? Let us hear from the latest authority, Mr. 
tTa.strow “We know that the Sumerians wore not Semites, 
their features as depicted in the monuments reveal a 
Turanian typci, hut the term 'Ihiranian is too vague lo 
furnish a clue, ^'arious indic;itions point to their having 
conic from th(3 mountainous region, 'they brought the 
worship of their nature gods with them and the nature 
of these deities suggests their having their original s(;ats 
on the tops of mountains. It is to the Sumerians that wo 
owe the construction of the' stage-towers.” Tln.*n again 
he goes on in anotlu'r place r “ They are ])orlrayed (in 
the cylinder seals at Telloh, Sippur, Nippur and Mismya) 
in contivist to the (later) Akkiulians as lieardloss and 
generally though not always with shaven heads, 'rim 
general type suggests a comparison witli tin' Mongolian 
race. The shape of the hesul was inclined towards redness, 
the cheek-bones wei’e prominent and the nose was not 
full and fleshy as was the case with the .Vkkadiaiis. 'I'li'' 
dress in the earliest period con.sisted of a plain or fringrd 

garment, hanging from the waist In contrast we fmd 

the Akkadians represented with liair and lieards Th'- 

Sumerians also appear to have the custom of wearing 

Tin; ('ivilir-:il iolu. oT Ijiihyluiiiu, iVi . (lUKtl ii|i. 10(i*7- 

^ lliitl, pp. 
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wIrs hs the ligyptiaii, perhaps limited to ceremonial 
occasions.” Now comes the next question, if they were 
different people, whence did they come ? Had they any 
contiguous home near by r Can any stream of immigra- 
tion ho noticed hy the traces that survive thousands of 
veal’s and hundreds of invasions and changes of rulers 
by which we can come to the most proliable solution of 
the problem. That is the task to which we have set 
ourselves. But it is always safer to leave the matter, as 
much as possible, in the hands of authorities liefore 
iuizarding any theon’. Let us hear what Mr. Hall’s 
up-to-date knowledge has got t-o say on the subject ' : “ The 
ethnic type of the Sumerians so strangely marked in 
their statues and reliefs, was as different from those of 
the races which sui'rounded them as was their lamruasre 
from those of the Semites, Aryans or others ; they were 
(locidedly Indian in type. The face-type of the average 
Indian of to-day is no doubt much the same as that of 
his Hravidian race-ancestors* thoitsands of years ago. 
.\mong the modern Indians as amongst the modern 
Creeks or Italians, the ancient pre-Aryan type of the 
land survived while that of the Aryan conqueror died out 
long ago. And it is to this Hravidian type of India that 
the ancient Sumerian bears most resemblance, so far as 
wo can judge from his monuments. He was very like a 
iSonthern Hindu of the Heccaii and it is by no means 
improbable that it was an Indian race which passed cer- 
lainly by land, perhaps also by sea through I’crsia to the. 
land of the Two Jiivers. It was in the Indian home that 
wo suppose for them that their culture developed. There 
their writing may luive lx;en invented and progressed 
Iroin a purely pictorial to a .simplified and abbreviated 


‘ Till* Aiu'iiMit lliHtory of llu' Nonr K»si, \\\\. ITU-TI. 
r* Wl* shuulil ssiy pro-UruvuUuii. 1 
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form, which afterwai’ds in liahylonia look on it pecu- 
liar * cuneiform ’ appearance. On the Avay they left the 

.seeds of their culture in Ehini There is little douht 

that India must have heeii one of tin; earliest centres of 
human civilisiition and it seems natural to suppose that 
the strange un-Semitic uu-x\.ryan people who came from 
the East to civilize the AV(;st wen; of Indian origin, 
specially when we see with our eyes how very Indian the 
Sumerians AA’ere in type.” 

Simco.'c has rightly drawn attention to the famous 
tenth chapter of the Genesis thus.' “ The Eihlical genea- 
logies do not represent a minute local tradition'.hut rather 
the best judgment of the best informed men of their 
time as to the relationship and afTinilies of contemporary 
nations. And this is just what coastit iit<‘s their value, 
for if different nations speak languages whicdi pre- 
philological observers can see to i)e akin and have 
usages and features so conspicuously of the same type 
as to suggest a common origin in spite of political 
separation and antagonism, this is good I'videnco as far 
as it goes and may be accejited in the absence of 
fticts on the other side.” Thus avc read in the 
Bible of the sons "of liam as four in number Cush 
and Mizraim and I’ut and Canaan. 'Sow of these 
details are given of (.'u.sh, !Mizraiin and Canaan and 
remembering the old comment that they refer to ‘ gontes 
nor homines,’- nations not men, we can (;iisily identify 
them and their descendants ;vs mi‘aning the Cushites, the 
Egyptians and the Caiuwnites respectively. But while 
there can l)e little doubt alM)ul these three as the naine.s 
of their sons have all been traced to varioius toAvns of 
Asia Minor and Egypt, almut the fourth even the great 
Biblical genealogist is silent. “ Put ” is mentioned 

' Vol. J. p. 1^0, iViiiiit-m: CiviliHUtunis. 

' Si. Au^u.*jtiiiL>, i)c Civitnti* Dui, .WII, 
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also in [ Chronicles, I, 8 and thus its afTinity with the 
]4]gyptian8, tlic Cushites {i.fi., the prc-Seinitic or Sumerian 
race of Glialdica) and certain Canaanitic tribes is insisted 
upon. Now Simcox has also drawn attention to tliis fivet 
and also pointed out liow on the Egyptian monuineuts 
those representatives of the Jlamitie stock were clearly 
(leline:ited jvs possessing deliaite features midway between 
tlie Aryan and Semitic peophss in type and a complexion 
neitber black, white nor yellow bnt red. Now where 
could these red Asiatic rac<!s come from? A branch 
of pre-Dravidian race has already l)cen seen in the 
Ueccati. Then again wlK'refrom could come the Avord 
“ I’ut.” If probably tln^re is any pjvrt of the world 
when* the words ‘ paita' and ‘ pat fumim' are common 
it is the Deccan and tliese words are generally 
associated tvitli woven garments. Now prehistoric Decoan 
has been amply proved from tbe .Ncolitbie and Iron-age 
tinds of splindle whorls and traces of cloth to have 
possijssod a flourishing weaving industry. ’I'hi^ prelwbi- 
lities are thorefon* that this trjule was practised by the pre- 
Vislic pi-e- Aryan peoidesot Southern India. From time im- 
iiieniorial tlio staple overy«lay fabrics at the seaports of the 
Gulf of Camlwy, thelMalabar and the Coromandel coasts 
found a ready mart in the West. The word “Patta” 
itself is pro- Aryan which found its way into Sanskrit. 
Now the modern Aveaver castes of India still go by the 
name of *' Pd/rc” in (Injrat and Central Indni Pultun- 
iirkorun ” in the Tamil country, “ Putor " in the Orissa 
district. Ibiines thus s])eak of them ‘‘ I’be weaver 
castes occupy a low position, considering the character 
‘Old utility of their function. This is doubtless due to 
the fact that the latter originated amongst the pre-Aryan 
races, who subaecpiently became the helots ol those to 
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whom cotton was unknown before they exchanged th<* 
steppes of the North for the more genial temperatun; 
of sub-tropical India.” The weaver, though below the 
peasantry is far above the village-menials and represents, 
in fact, the highest rank to which castes of that origin 
can attain. These people were the groat traders of 
ancient prehistoric days and the reminiscence of their 
enterprising and adventurous spirit is still to be seen 
in the Blidfia of the Bomlmy Presidency who were 
prol)ably originally cloth-merchants ,as their namn 
indicates Bhdta like Sanskrit ‘radro’ bcini; 

probably variants of the older word Path). It is 
to these familiar traders in Asia Minor who possessed 
remarkably similar features to the Egyptians and Sume- 
rians but to whom like the modern Jews no distinct homes 
could 1)6 assigned and whose homes in the D«)ccan and 
Central India lay too far l)eyond the seas to be within tlie 
ken of those great early Hebrew savajits that Hie 
unmistakable "Put” with no other ramiheations was 
probably applied. Turning now to Kgyptian ethnological 
traditions we find that: ' " tradition generally assigns tlial 
the god Horns of Behutet and his servants or followers 
who are described as ‘ mesniu ’ or ‘ mesenti,’ i.e., im^tal- 
workors came from the South and the struggle between 
Horus and Seth occurred at Denderah. Another legend 
makes the goddess Hatlior come from Ta-Neter, the land of 
gods. In later times it was applied to Egypt but in earlier 
times to the South of Egypt, 'fhe Egyptians al\va\s 
seem to have had some idea that they Avere connected 
with the land of Punt.” Hr. Naville {mints out that: 
“A vague and ancient tnulilion lingered among the 
Egyptians that they originally came from the land of 
Punt and that it had been their home before they invaded 

^ Uudge : Ep3’pt in the NeolitlnV niifl Arflink* i’eriociH (liKl2), Vol. 1, |». ‘K* 
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;iad conquered the lower valley of the Nile.” If we 
(•ome to the Deccan we would lind curious counterparts 
of these legends. Our purpose would not Ite served so 
much by the people in high status at present or the civilised 
literatuwi which ai-e pernieated with the latei* Aryan ” 
culture as witli the “ Pve- Aryan ” legends sis they have 
survived in the primitive tribes who hsive nniintsiined the 
most ancient legends least tsiintcd, through countless 
lapse of ages hy their isolation. Amongst the Todas, 
whose language has besm discover(?d hy Dr. Hivers as 
heretofore hiddsm under the lladagsi tongue, we pro- 
bably meet with the vestiges of the great “ I’re-Dravidian ” 
s})OOch which had proliably allinitii's with the ancient 
languages of the pre-dynastic Egyptians and Sumerians. 
Thus tin' word the land of spirits “ T'a Netei'” which 
repeatedly occurs in Kgyptian documents as another 
name of the land of Punt is but " Teu-Nodr ” “ the country 
of the gods” of the Tmlas. Of the Kgyptian foreign 
gods “ Homs'’ may have survived in Toda “Kora Teu” 
(nieaning the god “ Kora ”) ami Hathor probably figures 
as “ Kwoto.” There is a Toda legend which plainly points 
at the connection between Egypt and Toda-land in the 
dim past. Wo read in pages of Mr. Rivers ' how at one 
time the Todas used to go to and fro hetween this world 
and Jnuiodj-. (Now Amnwlris but A mam Xotlr the land 
of Amain which ligui'es so much in the Punt legends, in 
the letter of Ilerku and Pepa IT's pyramid inscription 
as the sea-port on the Red. Sea where African land-route 
wiine to an end and ships starhid on the voyage to Punt.)" 
Then Punatvan (the man of Punt) went with Kwoto there 
once and stayed long and ])uople were told he had died 
at Amnodr and sacrificed 30 buffaloes for him as if dead, 
-i'ld at hvst when he wanted to come back, difficulties 
arose and On (the supreme god) prohibited further 

‘ “Til.. To<l#g,« 20S. 

Vide BndfFp, Effypt in Ilit* XiMilithir ami Aifliaif IVriods. p. 
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intercourse between the two lands. This legend plainlv 
refers to the ancient commercial intercourse Iwtween the 
original Toda-land or Malalvir coast and the Africjin port, 
which was mysteriously stopped. Then again as in the case 
of the Egyptian legends a scuflle is reported to hjire 
taken place l)etween two races at Denderah, so also thori.‘ 
is a 'I'oda legend of a similar fight at “ Tadendari.” Now 
much ink has already lieon spilt about the wheroaliouts of 
“ Punt ” which w*e w’ould sec is none else than the land 
of megaliths or ‘puns’ as the Todas call them. Tt is 
now certain that Punt has no connection with the Plueni- 
cians who were pure Semiti's and spoke a language almost 
identical with Hebrew. In the History for Roadv 
Reference is quoted the following under the heading of 
“ Punt ” from Chapter YTTT of Rrugch’s History of 
Egypt under the Pharaohs ruder the name of 
Punt the old inhabitant of Kemi (ancient name of Egypt ) 
meant a distant land washed by the gi'eat ocean full of 
valleys and hills abounding in ebony and other rich woods, 
in incense, balsam, pi-ocious metals and costly stones ; 
which also sent beasts as oamcleojiards, hunting leopards, 
panthers, dogheaded apes and long-failed monkeys. Ac- 
cording to an old obscure tradition the land of Punt was 
the original seat of the gods. Erom Punt, the holy ones 
had travelled to the Nile A'alley, at their head Amoii, 
Horns and Hathor.” Now Carl Peters in his letter to 
The Thnen in October 2Ji, 1901, pointed out that Poenal 
or Punt was in South .Africa as many Eas‘|. African and 
South African rivers hear the name of “ Pun ” but. if 
place-names with “ Panni,” “ Puna,” etc., be the index 
of the location Africa must yield its claims in numerical 
strength to the Deccan. Any geographical and econnini- 
cal map would convince one that the only place acces- 
sible by sen from Egypt which could have yielded all fhc 
products would have been either South-East Africa or the 
Malabar Coast. Now two things Avorc peculiar to Pimf 
the chont ” and the “ anti” unguents. In i>ages 145-140 
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of tliB magilificuiil edilioii of Uib Book of thu Dead by 
Budsc where the hieroglypliics are given with interlinear 
transliteration as well as English translation we find 
Urim hekemn ” (anointed with unguents), ueter-mUlini 
(unguents from Ta Neter t)r i’unt) and in page 192 uula 
(spices). Now as in the ancient Egyptian Ih, tch, oh, were 
always interchangeable what :ii*e these but the time- 
honoured products of Southern India whose names have 
comedown with little variatian to our own days the6‘/<ffMdr(M 
(sandal).' An e.vtensive trade was carried on in this com- 
iiiotlity between India and thell’est down to late days, from 
a phice ill Southern India called PntxUI famous for its beryl 
mine as well iks its antiquity. Thus we rciul of that place 
in Epigraphia Carnatica, Vol. I (1911), p. 7 : “The Pumid 
Six thousand was situated in the South-West of Mysore, 
adjoining Coorg, and is interesting on account of its anti- 
quity. Eor it. is the to which Jain immigi’ants 

from the North, went under lihadrababehu in the 1th cen- 
tury B.C Uarishena, in his Brilmlkathdkosa says that 

the whole Sangha went by the guru’s direction to the Pim- 
iiiihi country, situated in the South. It is further men- 
tioned in the 2nd centurv A. I), bv I’tolemv as “Pounnata” 

‘ where is beryl.’ Jinast'iia the reputed author of the Jain 
llarivainsa was of the Brihat Punnata-siiugha.” 

liiistly must be mentioned another human eoramodity 
for which Punt was most prized by the Egyptians. This 
is the Tenk or Chenk. AVe read in Egyptian records 
how in the reign of [Mer-on-ra, Her-khuf, son of a man of 
high rank in Abu went on an expedition to the country 
'd Amam in order to ojwn out a t'’{ulc-route therein. 
I’opi 11 referred to ller-khuf’s letter to him in his pyramid 
^ which ho had brought liack a Tenk (pygmy) of the 

‘ liisKin^ ill It iiott.t ui pawo 7 uf liis I’l'iiliislurische Ttipfo iius Iiulioit iiiul aiici 
''ffvpicn" points out with » (|iiolatioii I’l’oin Scliweiiifurtli lluit lliu olilor iiaiiio lor 
•'« I wiis ’ (“ |)i*r A’jrvplfi* Init fin nlten* uiul c*iii jungiMva Wort fur Weiliraucli : 
^•-onut’ ui,() ‘ fiiti’...Hl)friier ilUm* Kauclierstoff war ‘ soiUl*.’... D ieses auf (Ilmi Kvlicfi 
Di‘ir Bnhri dar^reatelll ist itiid aiis Puene koniinl ”). 

J ''/c pti6siin Budjfe, lliyiury of Vul- AL 1*1*- 
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dancers of the fjod from Ta Neter, like unto a Tenk n^hicli 
the former chancellor 13a*ur-Tetta brought l)ack From 
Punt in the time; of Assa. Now it is well known hoAv in 
the South ftidian sculptures tigiire some dwarfish crea- 
tures, sometimes hoofed like satyrs, which are represented 
with primitive musical instruments in their hands. Still 
there are sev<*ral tribes in the Central Provinces known 
as Nats and Daiig Chant has famous for their acroliatic! 
and dancing feats. The Shah Namch records the legend 
of the Persian King Bahran-Gaur having obtained from 
a South Indian king numerous musicians as presents. 
So here again India in its prehistoric times as certainly 
in historic times was able to supply to any other laud 
dwarfish dancers and singers. So it may 1)e stated that tin* 
place w'ith its peoples and commodities might have 
been well located in tlu; Deccan and probably the African 
Punt of Egyptology was a colony for this same place. 
Thus we may conclude that 

(1) the Early Pre-.Vvyan races of the Deccan can 
be differentiated Jis (a) Pre-Dravidian, (h) Prolo- 
Dravidian and (c) Dravidian, besides a still 
earlier negroid strain ; 

(2) the Pro-Dravidians betray many outer Indian 
racial affinities ; 

(3) the race-problems of Egypt and Chald:ea an* 
intimately connected and there was an early 
invasion of these lands by peo])les of I’re- 
Dravidian eharacteri.stics ; 

(f.) the prc-dynastic Kgyptians and the chaco- 
lithic Indians very jn-obably belonged le a 
common “ lOrylhncan ” race ; 

(.")) the home of that ancient race was most likely 
Punt in Ta Neter which though finally located 
in Africa had also a counterpart on the Indian 
shore of the Arahian sea ; and 

(6) Ta Neter, the land of Gods, was j»robably an 
early colony from pre-*' Aryan” Southern Imha 
and Punt from the “ Pounnata ” of Ptolemy ii> 
Southern India Avhich was one of the ceiilw!* 
of Indo-Erythrman industrial activity, howi’V-'i" 
primitive it might have been. 



International Law and Custom 
in Ancient India 

BY 

Pramatuanath Banbrjee, M.A., B.L. 


Introduction 

Elmineiit jurists and disinterested publicists regard 
iniornational La^7 as the product of modern European 
cultui'e. They do not deny that the ancients — ^by the 
ancients they mean exclusively the Greeks and the 
Homans — liad a distinctive civilisation of their own ; but 
oI)Kesse(l with the Austinian conception of law they refuse 
to believe that the constitution of ancient societies w&s at 
-ill favourable for the development of a body of systematic 
i’ul«‘s. Sir If. E. Smith, the Attorney-General of England, 
ill the most recently published book on International Law 
I'ives the following testimonial to ancient societies : 

“The constitution of ancient societies was little 
t'iivoumble to the development of International Law. 
Since states arc its units. International Law can only 
exist where a number of communities acknowledge a 
iimtual equality 1)efore the law and make common sub- 
mission to its authoi’ity.” Such conditions, says the great 
lawyer, did not prevail amongst the nations of antiquity 
in general. He rates the ancients — meaning of course the 
tircuks and the Romans — because certain rules or customs 
wliich guided the relations lietween people of cognate race 
u'eri! not ol)served nith regard to people outside that pale. 
“ Hor the most part a state of hostility characterized the 
‘‘vlatiouahips between a nation and alien races. Might 
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wjis regarded as right. Neither person, nor property M’as- 
considered sacred.”' 

Kent,'' in his Commentary on International Law held 
the same view. Even the most civilized states amongst 
the ancients, according to liim, l\ad no conception of the 
moral nhligations of liumanity and justice between 
nations, and that no such thing as International Law 
obtained among them. Wheaton" was no less disparaging 
in his opinion concerning international liaw in Qreeci^ 
“ In the ancient, world,” says he, “ tln^ laAv of might was 

univei'sal that even Aristides the .Inst was guided by 

state-interest rather than hy justice.” According to 
Oppenheim," the ancients could not possibly have any 
regal’d for man as man, or for territorial rights; the 
stranger was regarded hy them as a spy and the normal 
condition of things was war, during which everything was 
permissible. 

In the “ well-consideml ” opinions of the above 
jurists therefore, very little of a systematic body of rules 
governing intei-statal I’ulationships could Ix^ looked for in 
antiquity, even among the ({reeks and the Homans who 
have admittedly bequeathed a rich legficy of culture to 
the modeim European nations. Iiit(>rnational Law’ there- 
fore, has until quite recently, Ijcen regarded as a birdy 
offshoot of modern civilisation. Imbued with imperialis- 
tic ideas, Hall'* considers International liaw as a ‘favoured 
monopoly’ of the European family of nations and hu 
regards with great eomplacenci’ .and philosophic 
satisfaction, “ the tendency w'hieh has shown itself of late 
to conduct relations with states, which are outside the 
sphere of International Law’, to a certain extent in accord- 
ance with its rules.” “ A tendency has also shown itself 
on the part of such states to expect that European 

‘ F. F. Smith: Intormitionul Law, p. 1. * p. li 

Introtliictioii. Mutmintioim] Law, I. § 37. “ Intoinalional Law, p- 
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countries shall behave in conformity with the standard 
'which they have themselves sot up.” 

Hall was obviously referring to tlic cases of China and 
Japan. The case of India, stood on a diiferent footing 
as she was neither a sovereign state, nor a “ civilised ” 
state. Such a considerate publicist like I^wrence ' would 
regard the Indian troops jis “ semi-civilised or imperfectly 
civilised troops ” and lie nieommended their “ use against 
liorder tribes and in warfare with people of the same 
degree of civilisation as themselves.” To such people 
satumted with the theory of the Kuro|)ean origin of Inter- 
national Law, the lulinission of India in the peace con- 
ference this year (IDlb) was regarded as either an “ eye 
wash,” or as the legitimate exerinse of the right of “ solf- 
doterminatioii.” The signing of tin; peace treaty by two 
Indian agents of the Ooverinneiit of India — not the 
acoreditcil representalivtis of the people — w'as regarded by 
niosl. Indians “as a parting of the old ways,” the herald 
of a brighter dawn, when t he westernised education of the 
Indians would have a distinct though late recognition 
hv the civiliscHl nations of the world. To them India was a 

I 

“ Sad relic of deiiai-ied worlli, 

linniurlal, thoiigli no more, tlioii;'li falluii, great ” 

It is, however, theohjeet of the present thesis to estab- 
lish the apparently incredible fact that thr ancient Indians 
had a doJlnUe knowlodtje of the rules of Inlcrnutional Uno 
according to which theg regulated their international 
conduct. Warfare was conducted according to such 
customs and usages, and t he rule of might and t)ie doctrine 
of state-necessity had no more elaborate applications 
with them as with the ‘inoderncrs,' in their cynical dis- 
regard of the rights of others as has been evidenced during 
the last great world war, in the violation of Luxemburg, 
and llelgium, in tlie compulsory enlistment of Greece, 

' Liiwiviico: liiloriiatiulial Luw. 
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after the violation of her neutrality, in the utter disregard 
for all rules of civilised warfare and in the curtailment 
of the rights of the non>combatants to the lowest limits. 
The ancient Indians had two thousand years l)cfore a 
Grotius, a llaohel or an Ayala recalled Europe to humanity, 
propounded a body of rules governing the relations 
between different states into which the continent of India 
was generally divided. 

Nor could wo, in the face of modern researches, 
attribute the rules of International Law solely to inodorn 
European ingenuity, to modern European thought, (o 
modem European culture and to the powerful writings of 
European jurists like Grotius, Rachel, Ayala, PuifendorfV, 
Bynkershoeck or Vattel. We have a dim perception of 
the rudiments of International Law in ancient Egypt. 
To Mr. Petrie is due the undying gratitude of every 
orientalist because of his discovery amd interpretation of 
what we now call the Tel-cl-amarna and the Boghazkoy 
inscriptions. They clearly prove tin; international con- 
sciousness of ancient Egypt. Tntercoui'se between Egy|)t 
and the countries in Syria was mainttiined by diy>ioni;itii.' 
agents ; hostages were demanded and kept and lastly, tJn' 
Egyptians entered into elaborate extradition treaties with 
the Hittites for the protection of their national industries 

Mr. Martin’ in his “ Traces of International Liuv in 
China ” has pointed out the existence of International Law 
in China long before the dawn of the Christian ovit. 
Diplomatic agents maintained interstatal relationship ia 
China : they were immune from personal violence and the 
sanction of religion Avas invoked to mitigate the rigours 
of Chinese warfare. 

Mr. Philipson has clearly established the existence of 
International Law in ancient Greece. Apart from rules 
relating to “ naturalisation ” and “ aliens ” the Greeks 


^ History of Roman Law : Curtis Ed., § 181 . 
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ImwI rules relating to hospitcUity, asylum, extradition, diplo- 
inatiu agents and intervention. Thej’^ lirmly grsisped the 
principles of the theory of the IWance of Power and 
actually used them in practice. They liiid also rules 
relating to the declaration and cessation of hostilities, rules 
relating to the treatment of comliatarts, to maritime 
jurisdiction, emliargo, blockade and neutrality. Similarly, 
the Roinans had a variety of international rules relating to 
various topics dealt with by modern International Law; 
alliances, arbitration, naturalisation, extradition, immunity 
of ambassadors, procedure and formalities in the conclusion 
of treaties, right of (isylum, treatment of enemy person 
and enemy property. I'hey hsul a clear cut conception of 
pvotectoratj's and territorial sovereignty ; they knew the 
position of hostages and the doctrine of post liwiiiiimi owes 
its origin to them. With the gradual expansion of Home, 
all these rules of int(?rnational Law were frequently vio- 
lated till the Itoman foreign policy was summed up in 
one. word— the triumph of cxj)edicncy. The foreign policy 
of th(? later Homan Republic and the Roman Empire 
lias been ndmimbly described by Ortolan' thus : — 

“To sou discord among dift'erent nations in order to 
array one against another — to assist the vanquished in 
conquering the conqueror — to husband its own resources, 
to use those of its allies to iiiA'ade the temtories of its 
iifiglilwurs — to interfere in the disputes of other states, so 
as to protect the weaker party and finally to subjugate 
both — to wage unneces.sai'y wars and prove itself .stronger 
in reverses than in success — to evade oaths and treaties 
by subterfuge — to practise every kind of injustice 
under the specious guise of equity — this was the 
policy which gave Rome the sceptre of all Italy and 
"Inch Avas destined to secure for it that of the entire 
known world.” 


' History of Uoiiuin Lnw : Giirtii> Kd., § ISI. 
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If Europe) owes the invention of gunpowder to the 
Seiraceiis, it owes aJso its first systematic Avar code to 
them. Thus precepts of kindness and chivalry abounded 
in the Quorau and in the decisions of Muhammad and his 
successors. There were injunctions against the making 
use of incendiary projectiles, cutting tre^js belonging to 
the enemy, intercepting his \vater-8U2)ply or poisoning 
wells and water courses, while the killing of women 
and children or the insane and the mutilation of prisoners 
without order was absolutely Forbidden. Women and 
minors of both sexes lieeanie the immediate property of 
captors. The disposition of adult male persons was 
reserved to the commander. 'I’hey could Ik) sent back, 
released on mnsom, exchanged or reduced to slavery. 
The giving of food to the prisoners was compulsory, and 
their torture was prohibited. ('a 2 >tured emnny property 
Ijewwne the property of the whoh) Miissalman community. 
Eooty could not appropriated till after a fifth Inul l)een 
hiken from it for religious puriM)ses.‘ 'I’hese rules were 
very freciuently violated in actual pi'acf ice even by the 
Saracens themselves ; but the Turks who succeeded them 
did not perceive the utility of observing any rules what- 
S(X)ver ill their dealings with non-^russalinans and betrayed 
their Turanian origin by habitual disregard of them. 

From what has been said above, it would appear tlial 
rules of International Law are not excliisivelv of Kiiro- 
pean origin. The rules of intei'statal relationships followed 
in ancient India were much more humane and much 
more elaborate than the rules followed by all nations of 
antiquity and even by nations of modern Europe don n 
perhaps to the time of the French lie volution. 

The geographical conriguration of India, her early 
political development and her intellectual expansion all 
point to the freiiuency of luigularised interstatal relations. 
Unlike Greece, the various states of India were not 
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isolated from etich other. ITills and dales were in plenty 
in this vast continent of India, hut they did not help the 
development of autonomous city states as in ancient 
Greece. Although city republics were in existence, 
they did not form the ideal of politictil orgjvnization in 
ancient India : on the contniry the country state was the 
prevailing type of advanccMl political organisation. The 
territories of these country states were contiguous to 
each other and political development ns well as comraer> 
eial intercourse necessitated the observance of a body 
of rules governing such intercourse. India could not 
therefore develop what is called in th(^ esvse of Greece 
“ intermunicipal law.” Her geography stood in her way. 

The politiciil develo]>inent of the ancient Indians 
also heliied the growth of interstatal rules. The chief 
accusation brought against the Indians has been their 
utter hick of a perfected and lasting imperial organisation. 
'Ihe idea of im|)eriali.siu bad no doubt ruled tint minds of 
men in India in tin* distant ])ast long before the vista of a 
vast imperial organis;ition was o])ened up to the Indian eye 
by the invasion of the Peraian Kinperor Darius or the 
^lacedonian coiniuoror, Alexander the Gnat. Hut the 
establishment of an cinpirt' in India was the exception 
and nut the rule. 'I'his lack of an imperial organisation 
in India, however i^'proachful to the imperialistic school, 
was helpful to the establishment of a body of rules guid- 
ing the conduct of states in their daily intercourse with 
the other state's, either in times of profound peace or in 
atuxious times of war. Mebind this fortuitous concourse 
of circumstanc(>s stood the ever present sanction of 
religion or Dhai'mo which dilTerentiated modern Inter- 
national Law fi’om ancient International Law. Followers 
of Austin have (h'uied the title International Law to 
rules biised on religious ssinction. They put their case 
too high. All laws are not Imcn acconling to the positive 





theory of Austin. Thus Jenks in his “ Lav and Politics 
in the Middle Ages ” has shown that in mediaeval times 
there existed a Ixxly of rules propounded by merchant 
guilds, by the Church, or liased on feudal customs which 
were laws but could not be regarded as “ laws ” according 
to the Austinian sense of the term. If that is the case 
with municipal law how very different would bo the case 
with International iiaw ? International Law has not ceased 
-to be law because admittedly up to the present day, it has 
husked the clement of sanction, or coercion in ca.ses of 
infringement. Kules of International Law have been in 
the past Isased on moral persuasion followed by physical 
compulsion in eases of grave infringements. No eominon 
sui)erior has yet enforced the sanction of International Law, 
though time alone can prove if the “ llig I'^ive” in the con- 
templated League of Nations will be in a ])osition to enforct; 
obedience by making huge sacrifices of accumulated inter- 
ests, or whether national pride and national prejudices will 
convert the league into a second Holy Alliance. Prophecy 
is risky but the contracting units appear restive. 

The ancient Hindus did nut lack in tlu; idea uf 
the positive sanction of law but they ])refen*ed to base 
the rules relating to interstatal relationship on Dhoriin' 
or religion as the sheet anchor of ('ominon hiiniaiiify. 
They had no special codi^ of International Law hut as 
will be seen later, their l)harina.snstRis and their Artha- 
sastras lay down a body of rules guiding tlnnr interstalal 
relations under the title, Deshttdhurnm. A careful study 
of Niti was particularly recommended by the Arthasastras 
as conducive to all-round prospt^rity. Thus, belief in the 
efficacy of a Science of polity as a condition pnjcedont to 
progress leads to increased intercourse iK'twoen stales on 
approved lines. Thus says Kautilya ; 
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^ iff ^fn qif«S: «' 

True it is that the cxpoiu^nts of the tlieory of expe- 
diency in ancient India declared : 

fil’f ?iTf^ infh qfT r 

Mut does not this doctrine of political morality contiiin 
certain and uniA'ersal truth ? In spite of the tangled mass 
of rules of International Titiw, is there any respectable 
stiite in Europe to-day which does not live in a perpetual 
armed peace ? And where is that rule of International 
haw which in tins stern realm of fact concedes equality 
of status to a tiny little state like Alontenestro, or a rather 
weak state like Servia, alons? with any of the “ Uig 
l'’ive”r The retention of E<ryi)t hy Hlngland, the sub- 
ordinate treaty of alliance entered into with Persia, 
.lapan’s persistent refusal to return Shantung to China are 
forceful illustrations of the statement of Sukraeharyya. 

As olwerved before, International Law in ancient 
India was 1)asod largely on religion and tacit consent but 
in numerous treaties and alliiuiees entered into by various 
states, and in the developed conception of the Balance of 
I’ower we have also express sanctions of International 
Liw. We have a definite idea of international con- 
sciousness in Kautilya’s Arthasastra. In a passfige the 
Vijigisu is advised to incite the ‘‘ Circle of States” or 
(a theory Avhich prolxibly owes its origin to the 

ArLliTisiiti(.r:i, VII. is. Whoever is aoquaiiiteil with the scieiieu of polity 
sliDiihl eleni'ly oliservo the eoiidilioiiM i)f proj^ivss, iloierioriilioii, Mtii^^iisiiiuti, rtMluctioii 
tbil (lest met ion, um Well U8 iho iimu (»f nil kinds of slratepe means. Whuevor thus 
l^iiows the iutci’>ilepiMideiu’-e of the fix kinds of t»oliey plays at. Itis pleasure with 
hound round, as it wen*, in eliains skilfully devised liy himself. 

I^akra, IV., vii, 81): One should follow or moral rules so lon>r us one is 
Nweiful, IVupIe reniuiii friends till then : Just us ihe wind is the friend of the 

lire. 

27 
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love oi' syinliolisin ot' (lie Hiieioiit Indians), (o preserve 
the hiilance of power against the overra^iid "rowih of a 
Madhynim King. 

^rnjjsnw qrat ?f?r r 

Although this international consciousness has for its 
basis interests of a sordid types (ill (he force of public 
opinion is duly reararded by the A'ijij»isu or th(^ conqiier- 
iiiff Kin^ in his divilin^s with the other states included 
within the circle of stales. Thus, if he thinks that the 
circle of states would hi! iniraged against a friendly state, 
for i^ivinu; up its “sover(da:n” state, (lieu the eon(|uerini; 
Kin^ should keep quiet : 

Tf it is conceded that “laws" ijoverned the relations 
lietween dill'erent states. <he furtln'r i|ii(‘s(ion arises 
whether International Law in anci«‘iit India was a law 
regulatin'; the relation between states or the ennduet 
of Kin^s ? The answer to this question depends upon the 
"eneral character of ancient Indian monarchy. It Inis 
been rejiealed many times that (Irotius's Law of >'alions 
was a law rei;ulatini; the conduct of princes while the 
inestimable services of Vattel towards International Lav 
consisted in Lis advocacy of the rules of International 
Law as I'uidin^; not princes but states in their mutual 
dealin^.s, as also in his presentation of a developinl IkmIy 
of rules relating to Neutrality. Jiindii monarchy has 
been sanctilied by the halo of divinity hut the Hindu 
King could nut at any time, like Charles 1 of England, 
declare that Jle.v in Lex and nut Lex in Ilex, nor could 


' Artluisaiitriu VI I., is. • ihid. 
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he proclaim like Louis XIV at the height of his 
power, “ it'enl »ioi” 'rhoiigh divine origin wasattri* 

hnted to him, the Indian monarcli remained a mere 
servant o(‘ the Comm unity, “the first servant of the slate” ; 
unlike the llotiian “ impm-alor,” he was to all intents and 
piirpos(?s a trustee of the state. 'I’hat was his position from 
the time of the .Mharvaveda to the days of Kautilya 
when im]ierialism was at the noontide; of its power and 
a ruthless policy of (;on(|uest and further eon([uest was 
urged upon the moiiarchs, hy the .Vrthasastras. The 
King had to tak«‘ a coronation oath in which he had 
to promist; without nunital reservation that he would sih; 
jo the pros]Hirity of th<‘ country, look upon it as llrahina 
and undertake to abide hy all laws diidated hy ethics 
or not opposed hy politics. 

The conception of the King as a salaried otiicial of 
the state is an I'stahlished truth according to ^raiui- 
sainhita, Sukracharyya and the Agnipuraua.' Kvim 
an avowed imperialist like Kautilya recommended a 
virtuous king to address his army just on tin; eve of a 
hat tie thus : 

“ ; wli: ; 

■’ 1 am a paid .servant like yoursidves ; this 
country is to he enjoyed hy me together with you ; 
you have to strike the enemy specitied hy me.” This 


' Miih:ilihai:il:i ; Siiiili-ltaj. l.XIX., 1lKi-ln7 
" Viilr ('ai'iiiit'liacl LimM . II) iM. li»lN. 

■ Artiia.<(astra, X .. 
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theory ahoiit the trunteeahip of the monarcli receives 
further confirmation from the various theories about 
the origin of the state — even the “ social contract 
theory ” being clearly discernible in the Malmbharata, 
the Agnipurana and the Arthasastra of Kautilya. Thus, 
International I^aw in ancient India dealt not with the 
princes alone but with the subjects of all states as well. 
It is interesting to note here that in a voluminous disser- 
tation, GTOtius argued against Ihe view that sovereignty, 
always and without exception, lielonged to the people. 
Just as an individiial may give himself up to slavery, 
ho says, so may a people subject itself completely to one 
or more persons. In certain cases such submission will 
be advantageous. If it is objected that free men are not 
articles ot commerce, Clroiius repli(‘s that the lilierty of 
an individual is one thing and the liberty of the nation 
of which he is a part another. Aceording to Iliiulu 
ideas on the other hand, the personality and tlie 
sovereignty of the state stooil for the personality and the 
sovereignty of the prince. 

A general outline of International Law and Custo)n in 
ancient India has been attempted in the following pag<‘s. 
It will lie shown that rules of International Law in various 
forms existed in ancient India. Admittedly, these rules 
were not perfect, nor did they cover rules relating to such 
important subjects as maritime warfare, blockade, law 
relating to (mntraliand, as well as rules of ])rivate Jnler- 
national Diw r«.>lating to such important topics as 
extradition, and naturalisiition ; but the imporfeetioiis of 
International Diw in ancient India should not hliml 
one to the very fact of its (existence. The translation 
of the Code of Manu into various European languages has 
led to the reluctant admission by somjj European writers 
that initigat ions of horrors in warfare were advocated hy 
the whole of the Aryan family of nations. To some authors 
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like PhilipHon, the ideal of warfai*e set forth in Mann’s 
Code was not actiudly Followed in practice and he therefore 
condemned the ancient Indians to eternal perdition : their 
conception was high, their practice was low. In the follow- 
ing pages an attempt will lie made to prove that praotict' 
generally conformed to the ideal excepting when the 
supreme need of the state overlmre all moral considerations. 
If protection of state interest can condemn a nation to 
hell, then many nations of antiquity as well as of modern 
times will And a safe almde in that dismal and uninviting 
■ i-egion. 
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SouiicES OP Tntbhnational Law 

Interstntal i-olatioiis owt? th« English title “ Iiitor- 
iiational Ijiiw ” to Jeromy Eunthain. Hii^o Grotius called 
Ills book, ‘vl)e jiii-e belli ac pjicis”; PuiTeiulorir christened 
his work, “ De jure natiinil (‘t ^cntiuin llalthazar Ayala 
named his work, “ De jure et olFicis Jlellicis while 
Vatlel wrote on “ Ilur Law of Nations or the Principles 
of Natural Law.” Bentbain in liis “ Introduction to the 
Principles of Morals and Legislation ” (17^9) made the 
following observation : 

“ The wonl ‘ Tnternational Law,’ it must Ijc acknow- 
halged, is a new one, thongh it is hoped sufficiently 
analogous and intelligible. It is calculated to express 
in a more signillcant way that bmnch of law which goes 
by the name of tin* law of nations ; an appellation so 
uncliamct(‘ri.stic that weiv it. not for the force of custom, 
it would apply rather to intertial jiirispnidonce. The 
Chancellor l)’Aguesseau has alraidy nnule, T lind, a 
similar remark : he s?ivs tlmt what is commonly called 

ft » 

(Iroif (leg gem ought rather to be termed droit ceuhr 
leg gem” (XVII, 2.5 j. The Hindus gave no special nanii^ 
to the science of inter.s(<'ilal relations oi* the modern 
science of International I.aw. They wore lirm lielievei’s 
in “ Degadlitinuft” they knew that a rc’gulative science; of 
international rules alone could accelerate interstatal intta’* 
course and con.sequently internal prosperity ; but th<; ruii!-; 
of international hnv according to their ideas had a belter 
place in a science of polity, dirocting the activitiiw of the 
.sovereign of a soveroign state rather than in a .sepiirate 
treatise like the Comolalo del More of the inedheval 
ages. 
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The four “ elerniil divisions of knowledge ” according 
fo the Arllmactatrnx, “ warn Aueikahikfie, Trntfet>, Varta 
and Damlanili,”' paving the way to happiness. Some of 
the groat thinkers went so far as to assert thivt .Dandaniti 
was the solo" source of knowledge and within this 
Ihnidanili were included the rules and customs governing 
international intercourse and iuterstatal relations. 

International Law in ancient as W(‘ll ns in modern 
times is based upon the sociability of tlie luiman nature 
directed by specific human needs and inUn'ests. The 
guiding motive of Tnteriiatioiial l^aw, looked at from this 
point of view, isibe iifility or the satisfaction of collective 
needs and intm’ests «if states whether intellectual, moral 
or material. I'liis tbeorv of utility has been very 

f % • 

forccrfully bi'ought out by the .if/nipuraiKt ‘‘ No king 
becomes a friend or toe without sulUcienl cause, or with- 
out a due regard to his own interests for the sake of 
amity or discord.’' This then is the haxix or foundation 
of International Law. 

Writers fi’oqm'utly confuse the xoiirrrx of Inter- 
national Law with its fums or foinidoHoii on the one Jiand 
and the eridenoex or witnesses to its existence on the 
other.' 

The primary sources of International Law. according 
to nuMlorn jurists are (1) cusUnn Isised on tacit consent 

■ A- ' K;iiiiiiii<liik:i, $ ii. “i. 

-V'^iiipui'iiiitt. CGXXXIll, 'JiL 

*'i- itl«u Stury (GonHiirl- uV Luwiji, § ‘Ao) uii p. **2 .uul Hfiiilijun's ^^o^ks, \ 111#, 53h. 

' l’»r example, WeHthikt! (I., 14-15) makoK “ ciwioni ami ivsisoii,” ilie iwo soiiiros 
"f liiU'i'icitiunui Law. He foiifuaua ouo t>l ils soiircfs with a moans of inter- 
I't'otaiiDji. Anil Op|iciihc'iiiL (I., ii. 22) justly remarks that iviison is a moans of iiitcr- 
MiiiLr l^^v, but it eaiinul be calloil into cxistciici.*.'’ 
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and imitation (2) conventions or express agreements by 
means of trcsities of an international character. The 
ancient Hindus understood the first source by Demdhi- 
dhamui or Dhanm in general, for example, Sukracharyya 
dclines Uesadliarma as “custom which may or may 
not owe its ori;;!!! to the Srutis but is always followed 
by the people in ditferent climes”" . . . Various racj»nin}»8 
have been attached to the expression Dhanna. Dhamma- 
pada was so bewildered with their vastness and complexity 
that he exclaimed, “ for those that are enveloped there 
is gloom, for those that do not see, there is darkness, 
and for the good it is miinifest, for those that see then' 
is light ; even being near those that are ignorant of the 
way and the Dhamia do not discern anything.”* f)m> 
thing at any rate is certain : ■ that from the time of 
the Rigveda onward, Dhanua meant both “ Law ” and 
“ custom.”* 

The well-known detinitioii of Dharma given in tlie 
Uajadharma-Prakaran of the Santiparva of the Halia- 
bharata Ixjars ^petition : “ No one in discoursing mi 

righteousness can indicate it accurately. Uighteousness 
wjis declared for the advancement and growth of all 
creatures. Therefore that which leads to advancenimil 
and growth is liightcou.sness. llighteousne.ss was declared 
for restraining creatures from injuring one anolher. 
Therefore that is llighteousness which prevents injitrv 
to creatures. llighteousne.ss is .so called l)ecau.se it 
upholds all creatures. Therefore that is liighteousiM’S’^ 


' Pollock: Suiirtvis of liitcnwlioiiitl Law, 2 Col. L. K. (lOU!!), 511-24. INniii'ii'.*' 
81 . 46 . 

?llfWI 1 

e fk f S ^ II 

^ Sukra, IV., iii., (>4. 

> Tho S. B.E. X (ii), lU. 

* McDonald and Keith : Vedic Index. 
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whi(.‘h is uapahlu of iiplioldiii^; all creatures. Some say 
that Righteousness consists in what has beeu inculcated 
in the Srufui. Others do not af;ree to this. I do iiot 
censure them that say so. Everything again has not Ixien 
laid down in the S/'idiii.'" 

No student of Indian anlu[uity has yet suggested this 
all-embracing delinition of Dharma lo be a subsequent 
interpolation and it very forcibly points out that llharma 
or custom is indeed the luisis of all righteousness whether 
hi the dealings of a man towards his fellowmen or that 
of one sovei'eigu state towawls another .sovereign state. 
Tlius, tin; ancient Hindus recogniml the truth of the 
well-known maxim of Pindar “ that custom is the king 
of all tliiiigs.”- 

The .second primary source of International Law has 
lieeii slated as conventions or express agreements hy 
nieaiis of Ireotieit of an international character. Unfor- 
lunately fur us, like the ti'eaty of an international 
character betwemi Raineses II, King of Egypt (“the 


' Maiitiliiiarala, Saiili-Liaj, S-Ui, L'l-atap Hay’H liaii.'^laiiuii. 

II 

a; wk ?tk tk^a-. ii 

“siRfw asinnftiwi^ aH *rth: i 

ii 

’jiaaw qahfeai i 
lUBan tataa aa apnaa: ii 

Wit awraat wftaada i 
’fml aawiaft artvaiaamtaat; »" 

fawn: >nn: i 

a; anafaw^gai; e W aft Wa: a 

AtirityatcU to Fisilu by Uotodotos, Bk, 111., 38 (kojidv vv.:twv 

28 
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Pharaoh who know not .lose])h ”)' and Khitasir, tho Kinu 
of the llittitos, we liave no treaty of an international 
oliaractcr in ancient India. We have various kinds of 
treaties defined and classified in the Artlnisastras between 
the sovereign states of a mamhda, we have instances 
of treaties or alliances and intercourse with foroigners, 
e.(f., Selukos Nikator, Antiochos Soter, Ptolemy Phila- 
delphos, but they do not bequeath to us treaties with 
the stamp of International Trfiw. l’rol)ably the ancient 
Hindus trusted too much to custom and probably they 
looked upon Dharnia with the eyes of an ancient Helleni; 
towards “the law of Xature.” Thus Aristotle sfiys : 

“ Customary laws have intrinsically inor(j force, and 
pertain to more important mall(?rs than written laws; and 
that a man may w<;ll be a safer ruler than the written 
laws, but not safer than the customary law.”- Thus 
when Creon accused Antigone of breaking the laws of 
the stivte, she repluKl that those laws were not ordained 
by Zeus, or ])y Justice who dwells with the (iods lielou ; 

(Jr. Now, tell ini' Hion — iiu( in ninny wonts, hut bridlv— 
kiiewi'st (hull (liii( nil iili(*( Inul J'lirliiddcii (liis? 

All. I know it ; ooidd 1 liel|) it ? U was |Hililip. 

(Jr. And thou didst indeud dare to transgress tliat law ? 

An. Vos; lor it was not /ous that hail |iiililished nie dial 
iiliet ; not such arc the laws set uiiiong inon hy ihf 
Justice who dwells with (III- (iisls 1m-1ow; imr dei-niinl 
I that thy decrees were of such force, (hat a niortid 
conlil override the iinwrillen and the iinrailiiii' 


' Briigneli : Kgy|it niidcr tliu I’liaruolis, Vol. It, ]>|i. 71-70. 
Cotrio: ilistory of Kgypl. 

See nn-iidtcil ; Recordg of Aiiciont Egy)>tmn IliMlory. 


“ Culilios, III., IG-il, ’tri xvpuiTfpoi Huwrpi Kvpuntpur Kara ypapfLora routiy " 
Kttra TO ciViu, ’fcioT* Twv Kara ypofifutra 'uv9puwoi ’oo^oX*OTtpiw,’«^^ is* 


Item TO (foi. 
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statutes of heaven. For their life is not to-day, or 
yesterday, hut from all lime ; no man knows when 
they were first \i\\t forth.”* 

The evidences or witnesses of International Law in 
ancient India are many and various. These may bimdly 
l)p classified into (/) the evidences of the Dharma- 
snstras, (it) the evidences of the Arthasastras, those of the 
{Hi) Puranas and lastly (ic) of inscriptions. We have very 
little trace of interstatnl relations during the Vedic times. 
■\Ve have only glimpses of a state in formation in the Vedic 
age — the. Vedic monarch stood midway between a tribal 
clnef and a territorial hing, but the negative evidence of the 
Vedas stands ns in good stead in proving the existimee of 
International Law in ancient India. We get no examples 
of blood-curdling warfare, nor do we find the Dasi/iis 
or the Dfwtg absolutely outside the pale of law. 
.\lth(»ugh the Aryan conquerors and colonizers called 
them (a-karmant, ^nrrgf<ir (a-brahmana) and 

■* (a-brata, i.f\, “ lawless”) still their struggle for 
existence was not <Mnbittered by tbe use of inhuman 
methods of warfare ; the sjiered pages of the Vedas are 
not disfigured by eaniiilwlism and although we have 
absolute proof of the usi* of “ poisoned arrows,” still 
it is not proved that they wore exclusively reserved for 
the aliorigines. 

llules of International Law based on accepted prin- 
fi idee of Hiora lit !/ wortf nixmiulgated in the l)harmasa.stras, 
e.;/.. Manu Sniriti, Yagnavalka, Apistamba, etc. Thus, 
in Chapter VII of the Code of ^lanu we have a glimpse 


' Rophiii*li*»« : A lit ijiiMM*. 4‘»0 I r. 
K. V..1 175,:*.. 

n. V., VI., m iii. 

K. V., fX.. U, ii. 

• H. V.. VI.. 75. \v. 

V., VI., Ii. vii. 

A. V., V., IM. viii. 
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of the Kautilyan theory of the “ Mandala,” or " the circle 
of states,” an evidence of international intercourse in 
the appointment of diplomatic agents and ^ve have also 
the accepted rules of humane method of warfare fully 
stated as well as rules relating to chivalry, enemy 
person and enemy property. We have humane laws of 
warfare as well as rudiments of what we now call “.-i 
Science of Politics ” slated in the Santiparva of tho 
Mahabharata, while warfam in the two Epics, the Raina- 
yana and the ^rahabliarata, seems to have Iwen conducted 
on the accepted juMuciples of iiiliwstatal morality of a 
very high order. 

Rules of International Law drawn from principles of 
expediency broadbased upon ‘ political (musidorations ' find 
their suitable place in the Arthasastrfis. Almost the 
same rules relating to the “circles of states.” interconrsc 
behveen them, and rules relating to the sixfold policy. 
vis., sandhi (peace), rif/mha (war), dsana (observance 
of neutrality), ydna (marching),' sarnsraya (alliance) 
and dvaidhihhava (making peace with one and wagiin: 
war with another) have been stated and re-stated in 
almost all their works. Theiv wens f)ther writers of the 
Arthasastras (besides Kautilyn, Kamandaka and '‘ ukra.i 
dealing with the same topics or allied topics hut their 
works have been lost. We can gather scraps of inforniti- 
tion alxtut them from the authors of various extant 
Arthasastras, such for instance, Kautilya, Kamandaka and 
Sukracharyya. Prof. Bhandarkar of the Calcutbi I'niver- 


' There is a difToreiiro of fipinion as !» whether all theae six exptMlinit.- 
should govern the intcrata till rein I ions of the eirelf*. Kniitilyn however veii> f'"’ 

the six. 


“ TOwifir;, fv wwm " *l5t i 

“ if?i K 
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sity has framed a list of the authors of the Arthasastras 
preceding Kautilya ' : — 

Schools. 

1. Manavah. 

2. Barhaspatya. 

3. Ausanasha. 

•k Varasarali. 

a. Aiiihhiyali. 

Authors. 

0. Bbaradvaja. 

7. VisalaksJia. 

8. Parasara. 

Pisluina. 

10. Kauiiapadantn. 

11. Vatavyadhi. 

12. Bahudantiputra. 

1 3. Katyayana. 

1'k Kaninka Bharadvaja. 

1 5. Divgha Charayaim. 

l(i. (rhotamukha. 

17. Kiiijalka. 

IS. Pi'hunaputra. 

The ino.st outstanding \vitno.ss of International Law and 
Custom of ancient fndia is Kautilya, who has been identi- 
fied by scholars w ith Chanakya, the Prime ^Minister of Chan- 
dragupta Mauryya. His Arthasastra is interesting from 
many points of view — not the least among them is its 
close, analogy to rules of International l^aw laid dow'ii 
by mediieval jurists, for example, (Irutius, Ayala and 
Bachel. As an evidence of International Law, Kautilya’s 
Arthasastra has two obvious limitations : Pirstly, he is 
a ruthless exponent of the principle of expediency, 
although it will be show'ii in subsequent chapters of 

' CArmiohae] LcftiiTUH, pp. 89-W. 
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this thesis, that Kautilya’s diplomacy is based on the 
universally followed doctrine of state-necessity. Second- 
ly, the Arthasastra of Kautilya deals exclusively with 
warfare on land and does not therefore enable us to 
construct a body of rules relating to impor- 
tant topics such as blockade or contraband. It does 
not also deal with subjects of vital interest such 
as naturalisation and extradition. The Arthasastra of 
Kautilya was followed by Kamandaka and Sukracharyya, 
who along with Kautilya were the advocates of the 
utilitarian school of political philosophy. Many re- 
ferences relating to peace and war are to be found in their 
works as well as in the Agtiipurana which from its 
own evidence is a book written at a time when the 
Tantricisrn was at its height. 

Besid(;s the rules directly relating to interstatal 
relations in the Arth.osastra, we have in the Sukraniti- 
sara, evidence of private instructions given by indi- 
vidual sfa((*s to their armed forces — rules of military 
discipline ' some of which are not ff)llowed by the civilised 
nations of the world <*ven to-day, r.f/. : — 

(I) TIk! killer iilioiild station lroo|)s near tlie villa;;i‘ but ont^iiilr it. 
.'Vnil there slioiild be no relationship of debtor and ^•radil"l■ 
betwetMi the village-folk and the soldiery. 


' swnfv: wn I 

'swawtenfta Knisitw ftwsn i 
»tsi; ii 

nsronfq st qv: i 
vqnrat fimi qi4 a fqi^: u 

«nlkqnh;»M«ifq wqnq fituqi q; i 
fimiqq qw' ti 

qwqtfqq tw»i inatqn qqqifir v i 
aul qwend qtqqtrnuiyqilt II 

jnqqtqqwtqmq fq^qnfii qmswf i 

Rnkrn.IV., rii., 370,S81.Wt. 
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(2) The ti'OOi)s should always forsake violeiiuo^ rivalry, ]troerastiiia- 
tion over state affairs. 

(3) They should never enter the villajjfe without a ''royal |jermit.” 

(4) They should never point to the defects of their cominamler, 
hut should always live on friendly terms with the whole staff. 

(5) The troops will remain nut only responsible for their [jersonal 
arras and uniforms hut also for their provisions and their 
crN>kin^ utensils. 

(I)) They were subjected to martial law if they intrij^ueil with the 
enemy and were required to take an oath of allei;iance which 
ran thus — " I shall kill the troops who will act otherwise.” 



CHAPTER IT 


iNTKKN.VnONAL STATUS OR PkRSONS 
IN iNTKRNATIONAJi LaW 

“A state has been deliiied by Fiawrence, as a 
political cominunity, flie ineinbei’s of whieli are 
1)01111(1 together liy the tie of eoiuinon subjection to 
some central authority, whose (>omman(l the bulk ol" 
them habitiiallv obev This central authority may 

ft t It 

be vested in an individual or a laxly of individuals ; and 
though it may be patriarchal it must be inuii; than 
parental.” ' 

If we analyse the above delinition of the state we 
get the following characteidstics of a sovereign state, 
the ‘subject* of International Law : — 

( 1 ) It must have a government ivhich receiv('s the 
Uefiicio allegiance from its subjects. 

( 2 ) It must be a sovereign iiule])eudeut state. 

( 3 ) It must exhibit reasonable promise of durability. 

(If) It must possess detiuite territorie.s. 

( 5 ) It must be recognixed as a member of the family 
of nations. 

In other words, a sovereign .state that is a mcmlrer of 
the modem European family of nations must possess 
9 ome degree of cmlisation and must occupy a 
territory. 

We have dim reference of a state so early as in 
the Vedic period. The Samiti which elected the VchUc 


' Lawrcnco i Friaciples of International Law, p. 66. 
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king elected him the “ King to the Raslhra” e.g., in 
the election gathu irom the Atharvaveda 

fw5StT iral in »5roi[ u 

iiiT*wr: it JiRHurfirf ii 

“ We welcome thee gliwlly. He steady and do not falter. 
The whole cw want yon. Do not iumhle down from 
the state. Fixed and never falling, erush and trample 
down enemitw or those who behave like enemies. Every 
(quarter, i.e., everybody assembled with one mind is 
honouring you : the Asswimbly here is appointing you 
lor permanence.” We have the traditional list of six- 
teen “ ir?T3nro^*. ” in th*’ i’nl’ work.s' such as; — 


Aiijja 

1). 

Kuril 

Ma^atiiiu 

iO. 

Panohala 

Kaiji 

11. 

Maehdihii 

Koiiala 

11 

Surasena 

1'a.ij' 

l;5. 

Assaka 

Matlii 

u. 

Avant^ 

(Midi 

15. 

(randhara 

Vanisii 

ir>. 

Kamboja 


From the tinw! of the Vedas and onward, the states of 
India grew in size and in importance till we come 
to the itaiii’yya period of Tndian histoiw, when Asoka 
had relations not only with four kingdoms of the South 
hut also with principalities outside the borders of India, 

.\.V., I am iiiilclilfd Tor this slokn i«> oiu.* i»l' Mr. .layaswal k soiil-HliiTiiig 

wiiulrs in tlio MiHlcrn R*'view. 

Viiiaya, 11., IHIi. 

An^mttara, I., 213 ; IV., 252, 2riti, Aki 

J!itaka,y.,3lC; VI.. 271. 

Tiia Carnimlmol Li'ctiircs (1018). p. 4S 
20 
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and it docs not require the inf»enuity and the pesr- 
sev<!reuce of an erudite scliolar to prov<; that there were 
states, eitiicr country states or city stat(5s, in existence 
during the historic period in India. 

1. d stale mast /lare a yoreriinu’iil irhiali eeccivea the 
do facto nllegUmce from its subjects. 

Whether we accept the divine origin of the stat») 
as propounded hy the ylifarei/a liralmana' the Afaha- 
hharata- or the Manusaiiihita •' r)r we agree witli the 
theory of Kautilya ' that rhe stat(f is a human creation, 
we see very clearly that the slates in ancient India, 
whether ropuhlican nr monarchical in character, had 
governments which rcceivcnl the ft'- facto allegiance of the 
subjects. This has been heaiitifiilly expressed hy Ma?iu," 
the apostle of tin* theory of tin; Divine (wigin of King- 
ship : 

“ Punislimt'iil governs all rTcalisl hpings, pniiishininit alonv pro- 
tects them, ])unislimniit watclivs over llicin when they sleep ; (lu> 

wise tlcclaiv |>tinislini(‘iit ((<i he iiloiitical) with law 

If the King (lid nut, without tiring, inilict piinisliinunt on thosp 
worthy to Iw pnnisluHl, tiic stronger would roast the weaker, like lish 
in a pit. 

Tin? crow woidd cat the .saerilicial Ciiko and the (log would lirh 
till! sacrificial viands, and ownership would not remain with any one, 
the hm’(!r ones w'oiihl (usurp the pi .i-c of) the higher oinis." 
(Biihlcr’s translation) — Manu, VII., l!(-^0. 


' AiUircj-.i riraliiiiuiiii, t., iii., I k - .Uiilinliliio'alii, Kiij-SnnU, Sec. iii. 

’ Mann, VIT., 3. ' ArllinsiiKtRi, I., 13 : — 

rra m^at ^ irat vn' liw«f esn*! 

'^lihx I »tni n«!g?»wiiT' f^wi' ww«l?i' i ’■.mh" 

Vffat i iniTmqi 

q9«IMeKatl4il sift ftrofti — I 
* *nfti im: i swft^aqi: n 

irii; I «mifls!i «<tiT'fift»n*rafH m 
«rft siiiq^8Wi<'y«t*5i«iflfe?r: i ^i^n q it ftqwg i q 5^ratq n 
■qMirpsw: qflwjftnqftiwwftwn i im?nqttw:*l " 
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2. It mml be a soeereiyn iiulepemlent stole? Sove- 
reign states are those which aiD fully autonomous and 
independent. The iittrilmtes of sovereignty according to 
Kaiitilya are — “ the king, the minister, the country, the 
fort, the treasury, the army, and the friend.”- hVora a 
passage in Kamandaka,* we learn however, that Maya 
one of the authors of the Nitissistras, described four only 
of the states of th«j Moiulola, or the “ Circle of States ” as 
‘ sovereign shitos ’ : 

“ These four, namely , llu! the Ari, the Miiilhi/aiua and 

(he IJilaiiittti have Is'eii said (u be (lie {ii'ineipal coin|iunei)ls of a 
Maiidala. Tliis is the Mandala of four Soverei^jns deseribed by Maya 
eonversant with I’olitical Sfience.” 

Tlie Mandala or the “ Circle of States ” has been des- 
cribed at some length by (/) Manu ' and at great length 
by (//) the authors of the ^’itisastras tor instance by 
Kivutilya,'* Sukvacharyya" and Kilmandaka ' as well as (iii) 
by the .Virnipurana.'' The number of foes and allies 
inside this 9119 ^ (mandala) varies, (leuerally speaking 
howi‘ver, twelve Kings formed a 'Mandala, ch . ; -- 
(/) njiyisn or the Sovereign in the centre. 

(U) the live Kings whose dominions lay in front of 
the A''ijigisu, e.y. : 

(ff) An, the eiwnny, 

(A) the friend of the Vijigisu 


■ Tin* :nii Imrii icN :iiv (liviilt'ii on llit* i|iir.stiiiii ulu'tlirr ^ovm'iLruty is :iii cssi'iit iai 
1'har.Tcti‘i ihlii* of iln* .•iiaio. Aiimn.L’’ ilio.'so wlin in i In* iiri^ativc arc Labaiul, 

MryiT, n|)|u>iilifM'iii ; aiiioim' iliosi' who nii.'-wiT III ilu* sillirmalivi* arc ihircl, Uunihak, 
Mfritriilisu-, 

^ . -V- S., V.. i-h. li. 

’ Kamaitihika : Nitisara, VI 11,, ‘JU. 

‘ Mnmi, VI I ^ 1,55 cf ffjf. 

■' Kaulilyn, Bk. VF., Cli. 2, Hliaiiia Sliamri, ir.. pp. :{L>2-24. 

“ ‘^akni. 

■' Khiiianilaka, Soctidii VIII. 

Ainiipuraiin, CCXl.. 
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(p) the enemy’s friend (iiftfwrf), 

(d) the friend’s friend of the Vijii'isii (fi w n fa rf), 

(<?) the friend’s Friend of the Enemy ( itRfwaifflji ). 
(i/i) In the rear of the Vijigisu there were — 

(n) ParuJmidraha or a rearward enemy, 

(fl) Akranda, a rearward friend, 

(y) Pdfshaif/i'ahfmn'tt, an ally of the rearward enemy, 
and 

(s) Akraiimlaanrtt, an ally of the rearward friend. 

(iv) llesides these w<i have (rt) the Mndhyamn (tin? 
mediator) and (i) the Udasimi (the neutral). 

Thus it will be observed that the four states {h) the 
friend of the Vijigisu, {d) the friend’s friend of the Viji- 
gisu and the (/j) Akmuda as well as the- (S) Akraiulaaarii 
were not wholly sovereign states. 'I’he Vijigisu controlled 
their activities and maintained the })a]nnce of power 
within the Circle of States. 

ihn * 

Each of these three states possesses the five element^ 
of sovereignty, such as the minister, the country, the 
fort, the treasury, and the army and these are not there- 
fore vassal states. It is noticeable however that they 
lack in the sixth attribute of sovereignty, r.iz., “ a friend ” 
and Kautilya says " that it necwls no eonimentary (a 
understand that the three Circles of States havins' the 
enemy of (the coiujueror) the Madhyama King, or (lie 
neutral King at the centii? of each of Ihc* three circles 
are different from that of the conqueror.” 

Besides these protectorates or “ spheres of interest,” 
we have another kind of state* knoum by the inodi'rn 

■ A. B.,VI., 2. 
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phraseology of a “ client state.” The duties of the client 
state hai'e thus lieen descrilied by Kautilya 

“ He (the King of a client State) should behave him* 
self like a servant to his master by serving the protector’s 
occftsioml needs. Forts and other defensive UDrks, 
‘acquisition’ of kiiig.s, celebration of marriages, installa* 
tion of the heir-apparent, commercial undertakings, 
capture of elephants, construction of covert places for 
l)attlc, marching against an enemy, and holding sports — 
all these he .should und(‘rtake only with the permission of 
the protector. H(‘ should also obtain the pndector’s 
permission iMjfoii! making any agreement with the people 
settled in his country or before punishing those who may 

run away from his country He .should not accept 

the offer of a good country even from a friend Tie 

should also help the protector as much as he can. On all 
occasions of worshipping gods and of making prayere, 
Im should cause his people to pray for the long life of his 
protector.”^ 'Phis is the true pictui*e of such a client slate 
as the kingdom of Kamrupa during the time of Harsha- 
vardhana, or perhaps a kingdom like mcKlern Korea under 
tin; enlightened guidance' of Japan. 

3. It must possess definite terei tones. 

Every king must be atemtorial monarch, i.e., he must 
not 1 k' a mere tribal chieftain. Of the seven elements of 
sovereignty, “ the king, the niini.stm', the country, the 
fort, the ti*easury, the army and the fric'iid,” (he roinitri/ 


' iSlianiii Slicin', pp. H2H.IVJI. 

Artli.'iNHHtni, V., 2. 17. 

Sliniiiu Siifiiri'H traiiHliitifin, pp. ;177-Jl7s. 

i ^vtfivsinq^ si ^ qria si ftsi|W 

s nfinnftqi'i i .• i ^sfsisi^ a»ri»i sntiwt 

^Sl A. S., VII., 15. 
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occupies a very prominent place. The minister, the 
fort, the treasury and the army have all a pied a terre in 
the country. 

•I. The stale iu ancient Indian polity was not identi- 
fied with the monarch. A Hindu monarch could not like 
Louis XIV exclaim “ L'Slal e'esf moi" (I am the state). 
From very early times, the ancient Hindu monarch 
considered Jiimself merely a custodian of the interests 
of the people. He was (protector of the people), 

(protector of the country). 'I'he Mahahharata 
resards the kins as the lushest servant of the cominunitv. 

^faha him rata-Santi-par vain, LXXX., 10. 

“A pure sixth part of the produw* of the soil, ‘ fines 
and forfeiture's’ collected from oll*end(‘i*s, taxes demanded 
iu accordance u’ith the Shastras (law) as your wayes 
(%?|^q) sliall constitute your revenue.” So we find also 
in Snkrauifi, T., 188 : — 

“ (toil has created the kins thoiisli m.’istcr in form, the stn'vant 
of the iico])le yt'ttiiifi lilx mntjrn in and this for llic iiroloption 

and the growth (of the [Mfoidc) in all classes.” 

Says Kautilya 

tTSTTilt ^ ff ?in I 

w. ii3n*rt g fair n 

The trust character 'of the Hindu monarch has also 
been very hcautifully expreswed hy the Agni Purana : 

The house of a monarch who lives for the aineliorat ion of tiu* 

condition of his subjects, is the heaven itself The kin" takes as 

his own share a sixth part of tin? income of his subjects i^ooil or IkuI 


» Thu truflt. c1inr.ai.‘tcr of tlio lliiitlii nioiiari'li lia< Immmi very rorc.il)ly 
out by Mr. Jayatiwal ami Crof. BliaiKlarkar. 
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in exchamjc for hU i/wnl i/overHun-ut ; Thu kill}; ►hall puiiiah 

the wicked and the evil deers and in lien of that, people shall justly 

])ay him ruvenne Thu kin^ should make ^riod the loss to the 

owner, the priuu ei an artiide stolen liy a IhicF and on such an occasion 
the king shall reimhnrso himself out of t.lie salaries of his |K)Iicc 
officers.” ‘ 

5. Ltmily, Uu‘ nocereu/ti nlnle mml he a memher of /he 
fnmili/ of nalioun. This idc'a of a family of nations has 
hold sAvay ovi?r tho minds of moii at all tim(!s. Thus, tho 
Greeks, tho most polished nation of autiijuity looked 
upon all non-nolleiios iis more “ harharians,” beyond 
and outside tho pale of (}rc<!k religion. T’his exclusive 
frame of mind has hoeii very \v(>ll illustrated hy ^Tartin. 
In China there was a bond of sympathy hetwoon the 
various const itueut slatu.s, hut active hostility against 
the “ barbarians.” Tu tho middle of the seventh century 
B.C. the Tartars of the north-west presented them- 
selves in (h<^ court of Tsin, reqiuistiiig a treaty of peace 
and amity ami humbly offering to submit to be treated as 
vassiUs of the more enlightened I’oM'or. ‘Amily,’ exclaim- 
the prince, ‘ what do they know of amity ? Tho barbar- 
ous savage.s ! Give tbein war as tho portion due to our 
natural enemies.’ - 

Bven in our own day, race's and nations outside the 
iwle of the Muropoan family of nations ar(5 (mtitled to the 
protection of International I^aw merely by the application 
of the doctrine of legihm soht/l, leglhns rioimus, so that 
such an enlighteiu^d nation as the British do not feel the 
least compunction in using dumdum bullets against 
the African savages on the ground that they are not 
subjects of International Law. Heroin lies the superior- 
ity of international usage of ancient India over the 


Ag. I'.. COXXin,. 12. 14. 22. 

W, .V. I*. Mailiu ; Truui'H uC Iiitcrualiouul l.uw in Auviciu Chiba. 
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international custom or usage of even the most enligh- 
toned nations of the modern world. The 
translated as ‘ wild tribes ’ hy Mi‘. Shama Sastri were 
outside tho ‘ circle of states ’ and yet not only were they 
not regarded iis outlaws hut Kautilya counselled even 
alliance with them, e.y . : — 

Kamandaka got's oven further and says that peace 
might safely ho made with an : 

"A king true to his promises, an Arvya, a virtiions prince, an 
one having many brothers, a vt*rv powerful sovereign, ainl 
one who has come off victorious in msiiiy wars, these seven arc snnl 
to be the parties with whom peace shoiilil he eoncimlecl.” 

Then again,- 

“ Peace should he maile with an Anarvya, for even he meeting 
an enemy eradicates him like the son of Itomika deslroyiiig lln* 
Khatriyas.”^ 

Thus, in ancient rndiaii juility tln're were variou.-!. 
grades of subjercts of International Ijaw according as they 
made free or fettered exorcise of tin? rights of sovereignty, 
either in internal or in external matters. 

• A. s., xir., 4. 

• Kam., IX., 1-2 ^1*^1 1 

■ //ifV, IX., 4r>. mi n 

* * ♦ ♦ 

N*nn: n fireft n 
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Intekcoi;k8e of States 

Amongst the peoples of the most distant antiquity 
there were practices, more or less systematic, relating to 
the interchange of embassies. Yet, Sir P. 15. Smith, the 
Attorney-General of I5nglan(l, writing the most recent 
Pnglisli book on International Law warned his rcaders 
against “ tracing in the ininuinity of envoys the germs 
of a nascent humanity ; it was an immunity involved in 
(he necessity of international intercourse.” ' It is this 
necessity of intercourse that however gave birth to diplo- 
macy, and intertrilKil or interstatal law. As societies 
advanced in the successive stages of evolution, treaties 
began to be established for the control of such interna- 
tional relationships. Mr. G. C. Wheeler ^ in a very 
recently published hook, has ably proved interchange 
of emliassies accompanied by established formalities and 
ceremonies Ijetween the various states of China in remote 
anti([uity. The Tel-el-amarna and the Boghazkdyi 
tablets undoubtedly prove the e.vistcncc of temporary 
embassies in the world round Kgypt and Syria. In the 
Fiji Islands intercourse hetweeii group and group in peace 
or in war is conducted through the medium of heralds 
who are considered inviolable at all times. In Greece 
and Komc diplomatic I'olatiouships reached a very high 
state of development. In ancient Indian polity diplomacy 
was considered the sheet anchor of international or 
interstatal relationshi]!. The importance of dij)lomatic 
irhitionship is fully recognised by Manu. “ The army 

‘ F. B. Smith ! International Law, Sept,, 1918, p. 1. 

* C, Wheeler: Traces of International Law in tho Ancient Orient. O, aleo Tide 
TIaitldeJa<clariere i La dtplomatic au temp* de Uacbiaral. 

80 
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depends on the official (placed in charge of it), tlu> 
due control (of the subjects) on the army, the treasyry 
and the (government of) the i-ealm on the hiiig, peace 
and its opposite (war), on the amlmssadur. Then again : 
“ Tor the amluissador alone makes (kings) allies and 
separates allies ; the ambassador trnnsiicts that business by 
which (kings) are disunited oe not.” - 

To Kautilya, tlie poulife.c mo of the school of 
political expediency*, diplomacy meant the only m(?ans 
of preserving the balance of power, as the surest weapon 
of success in material welfare, 

g wfii: ftim n * 

In ancient India, we have 1 races of diplomatic agents 
from very early times — from the time of the lligveda. 
Thus we have a passage in the liigveda ^ in which Agni 
discharged the functions of an anili{is.sador. 

Sayana in hiscommentary said— “ ^ YTT^” i 

Diplomatic agents in ancient India were divided into ^ 
and Jill opcii corre.sponded to modern envoys, 

TO on the other hand was ‘ a secret spy ’ holding the 
honourable position of an “ international spy ” of our 
times. The Taitareya Samhila lirst drew this distinction ' 
between and irfro- Sayana explained ^?i as q^Wre^IW- 
and afro sis In one woixl, the 

> Mann, VIT., 65 

VWt II 

* /fcirf, Vil., W} IK qq I 

nivit *imt: n 

* ArthaBasir! : X., 6. 

* B. V., I., 12.1. 

' TaBarrya, IV,. 7. I. 
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former represented Iho sovereignty of the stale and the 
latter was a mere international spy having no locust 
standi whatever in a foreign country. 

The qualifications of an ambassador were very high. 
They were chosen from amongst the most distinguished 
and honoured citizens. Sometimes those who had al- 
ready held high civil or military appointments were 
nominated for legations, as an additional mark of honour 
and in recognition of their able services. ITius says 
Kaiitilya : 

l' 

'L'hus, in Greece the Pmm/o/ ^ who had experience 
and knowledge of foreign alTairs in their domestic duties as 
protectors of foreigners, were frequently sent on important 
diplomatic errands. 1’lms, in democratic England, eA'en 
now, the foreign office does not admit in practice the 
democratic principle of “ i career open to talents.” 

All the writers on international or interstatal relations 
laid great stress on the loyalty, honesty, intelligence and 
proticioncy in the art of tlie statecraft on the part of 
ainlmsadors. When we rememher the recent occasions 
of refusal on the part of modern states to receive what 
«’« may politely call “ iudiscre(>t ’’ or “ undiplomatic,” 
anilKvssadors we caunot but applaud the wisdom of the 
ancient Hindu writers tni polity in their categorical insis- 
teiu-e on qualitications of a very high order on the part 
of ainhassadors.-'* 

So says Hhisma in the Mahahharata : 

" An piivoy should ])Ossess those si>\ pii nccouiplishnionts, riz., ho 
>*honl(l l)e highborn, of a good family, t’lmiueai, olever, ztreet-zpceehed, 

Artliiuastni, 1., 10. 

' UTy:XXXVn.,S6,68. 

’ R<s‘ llfill; Intomatioiml Law. 7tli eil.. p. aou. 

•'.ft.— A well-known inalanre of iliNniiim.'il 04'iMirri'il in ISSS. wlicii Lord Sackrille, 

Knaliali ambaaaador in New Vork wa* l>>» |>n«e{K>rtR niul roqnircd to leave 
'hr miintry within three daya. lewd Siiekville hiul been asked to advise an unknown 
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futhfnl in delivering messages with whicli he is ehsi^ed, and endowed 
with good memory.” ’ 

Thus says Manu : 

An ambassador is commended to a king (who is) loyal, honest, 
skilful, (MKisessiiig a good memory, who knows the (])rof)er) place 
and time (for atdion) (who is) handsome, fearless, eloquent.” * 

The Agfui Pnrana repeats the same filing: 

“ The ambassador sent to rejiresent the king at a foreign eoiirt 
should 1 k‘ a man of a vtjry sharp iiitelWt, sweet- voiend, |)os8essiiig 
eloquence of speech and well-versed in the arts of diplnmaey ’’ 

A man intelligent, ingenuous, well versed in the tirts 
of war and scriptural knowledge and accustomed to the 
work of espionage and po.ssessing a good I’etentive 
memory and eloquence of speech should lie appointed 
an ambassador.^ 

It is curious to note in this connection that “(>lo- 
quence ” and “ sweetness of speech ” were regarded as the 
greatest qualitications for an ambassador at a time when 
the art of writing despatches had not so well developed. 
Thus, the legatnaov an envoy in Rome wa.s generally ealled 
an orator. In French it appears that orateur had the 
meaning of “ambassador” until the close of the fifteenth 
century.’ 

correspondciU of English oxtratrtinn nn<l syinpitihiPH how in vote in tho 
olootion of that year. Iln irplifil sii^'Kosliiijr in a ginieml way that the then govern- 
ment. was friendly to England \vh«*n*as Mr. (-leveland^R intentions were uiinsct'iinin 
able, fn September 1915, l)r. Diiniha. the Austro- Hungarian ambassador in WnHliin#.’- 
ton, was recalled on the ground, firsi, that he had proposed plans to hit* (loveroiru'iit 
for instigating strikes in American factoricia producing iminitions of war, und 
secondly, that he had employed .rh American citizen to carry oflicial 
secretly to Austria through the lincK of her enemies. 

* Hahabharata, Saiiti-Raj, lA’XXV., 2.S. 

> Manu, Vir., 64. 

» Agni, COXLT., 7. 

* Livy I I, 1.5, ** Veientes pacem or.atorea Komam mittunt.” 

Virgil ! Aeneid, XI;, 33], 

“ Centum oratores prim a dc gente Latiims " 

C/. also the Creek word '«k5ikot and av Voteparopfs. 
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Permanent emtvissieH wei*e not prol)a1)ly known to the 
world before the Peace of Westphalia, 16 tS, which 
brought about the close of the devastating Thirty Years’ 
War in Kiiropc, ushered in a brighter day for independent 
statehood and laul the foundation stone of “ modern ” 
International liaw. The* flreek embassies were not 
permanent institutions, nor could fh<‘ iioman he re- 

garded as precursors of modern resiiUmt embassies endowed 
M'ith the theory of “ extra-territoriality.” In Ancient 
India, the Dntu was mitrusted with certain specific mis- 
sion,' the conclusion of which ended bis career as an open 
international asjent whereas ‘ wandering ’ spies or fteci'et 
agents collectetl information from various states under 
various rolei*. 'I’hey, in no way. re])resented the might of 
the state but they merely formed a secret service '• with- 
out letting the public know that they had been so 
employed,” and the kings took particular care “to 
prevent their mutual recognisance.”- 

Comparative exclusiveness of states till quite recent 
times, lookcsl upon foreigners generally with an eye of 
suspicion and diplomacy as a pi'riphrasis for intrigue. 
Thus, Louis XI of France regarded an ambassador as a 
sort of chartered spy i)) the court of ivach of his powerful 
neighbours. “If th(*y lie to you, lie still more to 
them ”* was his general instruction to his aml)a.ssadors. 
Sir Henry Wotton’s cynical definition of an ambas- 
sador was “ a |)ers«)n sent to lie. abroad fm* the benefit of 
his country.” Coke in his famous histUtttf'H praised 
Xing rienrv Vfl “overmuch” because “ he would not 
ill his time sufi'er leigt?r amlmssadors of any foreign king 
w prince within his rejilm, or he with them, hut upon 


^^ 17 ., tlip functions piiiiin<M*nto«l by Kniuilyn. T., in. 

' A|rni Pnrnnn, PCXX., 17-24. 

Plawnn : Diplomat Vol. I, p. 247, ciipil hy bawroncp, p. 2-UJ. 
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occasions used ambassadors.”’ So Grotius ‘ affirms that 
a nation is not bound to receive resident embassies for 
such is unkno^vn to ancient practice. The Agni Furana’ 
gave vent to the same feeling of distrust in the following 
lines : 

“ All ambaosador is but an o|)en 8])y ami a spy is but an enemy 
travelling iu the enemy’s country, in the guise of a trader, a men- 
dicant, or a strolling jihysician.” 

The institution of “ foraign spies ” claimed very gi’cal 
attention from ancient Hindu authors specially from 
Kautilya. His institution of spies has most likely never 
been nvalled iu the world, excepting perhaps by the 
modem Germans. 

“ A kingdom has its roots in spies and secret agents,” 
says Bhisma, in the Mahabharata.^ The same sentiment 
is also expressed by the Agni Purana 

“ The spies are the king’s eyes and men should be employed in 
espionage and secret service, without letting the juiblie know thut 
they had been so employed and care should be taken to prevent their 
mutiuil recognisance. They should guide themselves as merchants, 
physicians, astrologers, religions mendicants, and watch the strength 
and the armaments of foreign kings. The king should not trust the 
statement of a single spy unless corroboratetl by inforiiiations recei\eil 
on the subject from different aourei's.” 

Espionage was a recognized international institution 
in ancient Indian polity and diplomatic duels hettveen 
“secret service ” agents were ostahlished facts in state- 
raft. Thus we find in Kautilyn, — ‘‘spies set up h.v 
foreign kings shall also Ix) found out hy local spies ; spins 


' Coke : Fonrlih Institutes, ch. iiO. 

* Ototins: It., 18. 3. 

” Agni. COXni., 12. 

* Hahabhanta, Santi.Raj, LXXXTM. 
' Agni, eeXX., 17-24. 
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by spies of like profession.”' Furthermore, Kautilya 
■ays: 

IWW lilWtiafil H 

41 ^^51 ftw *1^1 4 ^ro%n I 

f^wjjpmrwt TOT TOT w tow: i ■ 

P. 302, Mysore Ed. 

Spies have been divided by Kautilya into nine classes : 
each spy playing a rAle dilfereut from that of bis confr6re: — 

1. Kapafit^ti-cHiitrn ... .A sjiy uikIpi- the ;;riiise of a fi-dii- 

(liilent (liKoiplu. 

2. ... A spy nmlor th».* jjuiKf of a 

rei’lnsi?. 

Grikapalikii ... ()iit> playing the part of a house- 
holder. 

I, VaUMinku ... Oue assuming the rfile of a 

merchant. 

5. Tapa^ ... lle^iresenting an ascetic practis- 

ing penances. 

15. Sain ... A student spy. 

7. Tthhaiiti ... A Hi-ehrand spy never stopping 

at any act of ineeiidiarisin. 

S. Rmada ... A iioisoner. 

It. Bhihhvki ... K nientlicant woman.’ 

All these spies were recruited from various classes of 
society, and persons of diverse conditions of life were 
drafted tor this relentless machinery of the state. 
They were to adopt various disguises and received 

‘ Arth.iHi8tra, Shama Sastri's edition, p. 25. 

* 'riiuH the conqueror should, through Ihe aid of his friends, bring the Circle of 

^****'** nuder his sway both in his reir and in froiil lie should send messengers and 

*P«<'8 to reside in each of the states comiKMiiig llic cin-Ie 

13. 

’ 1-10, p. IS, 

Ed, 
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a thorough training in the “ institute of espionage.”' The 
‘‘ or those wiio have no or relationship, i.e., 

orphans and wlio were hy the state received 

special training as ap[)i’entio<*s in the 

institute of espionage. The spies were duly honoured hy 
the stale and they had to take an oath — 

qniftr 

H w i fi aifw ”) * 

This oath did not absolve the state-oflitM'als from 
demanding eon*ol)oration of the statements of th(' 
spies. Aceonling to both Kautilya and the Agni I'liraiia, 
the statement of a spy must bi^ (roiT«)lK)rated from three 
different sources and if the statements disagreed, then 
piinisliment was to Is; met(Hi out to the sjnes. 

I wwro^f^f?raT?l 

ll‘ 

Of these nine classes of spies, the the and 

the qfnnf^V " eri! called <>r “ wandering spies.” 

No distinction of caste or erct'd or sex Avas observed in 
the appointment of pei-sons for espionage. 'I’hns .s;iys 
Kautilya : 

That is, the sjune rules applied to Avoinon with shaven 
heads as Avell as to men of the iSudra caste. It is to lie 
observed liowever that envoys or ^ Avere, geiuMAiIly 
speaking, recruito<l from the Brahmin caste. Learniiij^ 
and literary accomplishments Avere re([uired «)f them and 
Kautilya" says that they Avere, in general. Brahmans. 

* d /r,ivr, 1.12, p. 20, Myrom e<i. 

> ibii, p. 20, 1. 3. 

* Firfc suprn, 

* Kautilya ! 1. 12, p. 21, 1. 11.12, Mysore Ed. 

* Ibid, p. 20, I. 8. 

* Ibid, 1.16, p. SO, Mysore Ed. 
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“ 7 t Wmt— ^ I 

?i?Sf ?rat!(i ’swR^*im5«fnwfii>KTiuje|>i^; i ftn^F i 

Th« waiulcwini,' spi*;s did noi know oacdi olhor and once 
out of tliH iiistitido tlioy wiwo not porinitlod to ontoi* the 
precincts of tljeir xtiim iitn/fi/’ a“;}iiii.' 

TJio same thiin; is also i'<rpented l)y the A"ni Pnmna : 

“ Tlic spicti are file kiii''’s eyes and men should he eiii|)loye<l in 
esiiionafje and sircref service, withonl lettin;' the i»iiblie know that 
they have lieeii so employed ami care should he taken to prevent 
their mutual recop'iiisance.”- 

Tlie institute of spies was not only a trsiining school 
Imt a hiireau of information and spies conveyed news to 
this "rent national espionasre-ijistitute.’ Its organization 
was perfect, it had a r»*gular hierarchy of officials tvho 
invetiled a regular code of signs and sig)\alling for the 
pnrjwsos of receiving and transmitting messages: 

Till? lijroal 'iiistitnie ol* spies’ was an octopus in the 
stato. tryin*^ to brin«; under its i^rasp all kinds of activity 
in tlic state. Truly, it linds its counterpart \\\ Fouche’s 
school during' the First Fnipire in France, and in the 
dn?aded (lennan t'spionaijfe colleges nf our days. 

Lony; Wd’on; tlie i^alaxy of dijilomats, assemhled 
round the “ peace" labh' at Vienna in 1815^ and long 

' K.-iiitilvii : i. IL'. 

- 0(V\X.. 1 7* IS. 

’ lOiiitilva . i». I'M. 

' Unit, p. iM. I i-.'i, Mysore >M 
'■ At Vienna I 'iri’iW'/' III/ ?e t'nul:). 

(n) Ainlinssnilors nml ifi»iet'.»s. 

{h) Kiiviixs. MinisiiT-* plenipoleiuiary. 

(f) Chnrtjt'fi 


31 
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l)efoi*e Vattttl classiflerl diplomatic agents/ Kautilya 
liiirl divided diplomatic agents into tour classes : — 

(0 I (*) Buta. 

(«) I («) NiH)‘i»htnHhah. 

{ii!) ’HftfJTTIT®; l (in) l*<irmit(irlh(ih. 

(i''0 l {if) Somitolmrah. 

The Bitfa coiTesponded to «yr*^«s of (ireece, the hgatvH 
of Rome and the ainbassjulor of the modern times ; tint 
Nisrishturtlmh has i)eeii wromcly translated as cluuuie- 
(VaffoiveH, because a is an inferior kind of 

diplomatic agent accredited not to sovereigns but to the 
ministers of foreign all‘aii*s- and he occupied tin; lowest 
rung in the diplomatic ladder both at Ai\-la-('liapel)e 
and at Vienna. The Niitris/t/<ir/li«iit, on the contniry, are 
envoys possessing ministerial (jualitications. They pro- 
1)ably resemble the iutoku/w/k? of Aristophanes'*— the pbnii- 
potontiaries-ainbas.sadors charged wilii the conclusion of 
a treaty. The VormUni'tlm can be idcmtilled with tlu' 
plenipotentiaries of a century ago. TIu’ Sfixand/mm is 
an inferior kind of envoy. 

Thu right to send amlmssadors l)oth in (ireece and in 
Rome was not regarded as an ab.solul<‘ right. Jt rested 
either on treaty .stipulations ' or on an e.vpnt.ss jawmission 
obtained from the state to which tlie amba.ssadur was to tie 
.sent. Secondly, only sovei*eign state's w«n‘e all«>wed to 
roprc.sent themselves by diplomatic agents. Likewise, in 

‘ Vfit.tul’H rl;iftsili(Tnti<)Ti. Hk. IV.. i 7:i 

(//) Aiiiljii.^sadnrs. 

(k) MiivtiVH. 

(r) KosidciitR. 

(d) Minisrpi’fi. 

* IlortHlr-t : Map fil' Kiiropf Iiy Tn’:it y. Vol. I.. pp fill. 

* Pnen t'iriO. .'in*;* 

* BW i.'.vamplc, ilir* Hfm.'tc in ilw Thirly Vi'mi-r TriiiM* ; Tliur., IV., II*^. 

KvpvKi Sf/rai irpf(r$fia km aKo\nu$ot 5 Swootrott av doKir, irepi KaraAvofus' rovvn^f"'f'' 
KM 81KUU tt rifAoirouyirff'OK km 'A8iruo(t inrou8a% (ium ofvoi km airioi/o/, km Kara 7 ’!*' 
KM Kara SaAatrtra, 
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anciulit IiKlia, ambassadois ropresentHd th(* might of tho 
state. Thus, wo liav<* in the llamayana : 

l' 

Kautilya liolds tl)e same view : 

?r aiTTTt - ’qro 'q 1 - 

“ Atosieiigers are the mouthpieces of kings.” The 
word “ qiw meaning “ not only of thyself hut of all ” 
is prolaihly a courteous way of putting things, hecause 
Ivautilya observes further on, that an ambassador need not 
c.ire for the mightiness of the enemy, thereby conclusively 
proving the e«|ualit\ of all states big or small, so far as 
inttirstalal intercours(‘ by means of diplomatic agents was 
eone«!rnod. 

'PIk! ambassador received instructions from the 
monarch and arnu'd with his credentials he sought per- 
mission to enter the state to which be had been accredited. 
Instructions of ambassadors were either verbal or written.* 
srwq ix the word for instruct i<ms in Kautilya’s Artha- 
sastra. 

" 'I'hus writs are of great im|)ortance to kings because 
treaties and ultimata leading to war, depend on writs.” 
Then again, one class of envoys is called becau.se 

it used to convev royal Avrits.** 

i* t 

‘ Uiini.'iyiiiia ; SiiiuUir. f.ll , lU. Ariliaha.-*lr:i, I . HV, i». Mysoru Kil. 

i/'ti/. • (;/, \\w Udiiinii futsloni, \LVlll, li ; 

“ liijiii qiiotl u<l IcgnluH di‘nloro» I’lnjiitos vi» uiiioiihii. 

Si (piiH ooruin piilasM' ft Si\<* iiijuriam IVcistsi* iirjriii'lA'tn'.'’ 

AiTlia»nstra, p. 70 . IL. 0 . 

* /w, I., 10 ; also <■/. Hfaiia 
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The reception of an envoy was not an inherent right 
and therefore envoys must have obtained permission 
of entry from the sovereign to wliose territory he 
had to go. 

He was to stay on till he was allow(Hl to depart 
t)n]y on failure of a mission or wlien fear of 
death hung overliead eould the (mvoy return home with- 
out permission. 

The envov was to s(a‘ the ministc^r of foreiy:n alTairs 
• 

SIS was the eiistora, at any ratif (luring (he time of 
Kautilva. “The ministers slmll liave to consider all 

t- 

that concerns the psirties of botli tlie king and his arniv " 
and the Arthasastva casts upon tin? sov(weign ‘ surrounded 

bv his council of iniuist<n-s.’ the diitv of vecoivini,' 

•• - » . 

ambassadors. 

The reception of the ambassador in ancient India, 
therefore, was an act (jf state, sliroiirbsl by pomp and 
ceremony. In Athens, aml)assadors were received aiid 
despatched by the assiunbly of the ])eopl(! ; in Uonit', tliey 
announced their arrivid to tlie Senate! through a prior 
notitication to the pnetor at tlu! tennple of Saturn ; in 
Carthage, they were first ‘ prescudeid to the people and 
afterwards brought hefon! th«! assenddy of the peo[ili*.’ 
Toreign envoys failing to g(?t ))(‘rmission to ent(‘r dm 
state, to which they were accredited as di])loinatic agents, 
were Ireateal luiceroinonioiisly. According to Kauliljih 
they fell under the iron ride of the Superintcndi!iit of 
Pa.ssporls and on failing to ])roduce passports wen' Ikd*!** 
to the highest tine. In Home, th(‘y were regarded ns 

’ ArtlitiNash':!. p. :J0. \'I.. UJ. ^ 

* InstriictioiiR in Grace were (Jcsi^uali.'fl uvvftQKa, ill Rumt; “tessorva 
ArtliaERhtra, p. 45, I., 12, Mrsoro Kd. 
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mere spies anrl puniKiuvhle as sueli. Tims, the Illyrians 
before their litial inur)rp()ratioii with lloim; I'ailod to get 
recognition as they failed to report tlieniselvestothe Senate 
and were treated with seant eourlesy. 'Iho functions 
of an ambassador have been thus delined by Mann : — ' 

“An ainbassadcr alone makes allu^s and separates allies ; 
the aml)assador transacts that business by which (kings) 
are united or not.” Aci^ording to ^ilaiiu, therefore, the 
functions of an ambassador an* those of (he traditional* 
diplomat. Kaiitilya adds to these functions otlnn* duties 
necessitated by the prom]>iinu;s of civilisation and the 
dictates of interstalal relationship: 

qr4i^f*rei ^r?ra: «■ 

Thus, bis functions wen? (1) transmission of messages, 
(2) maintenance of treaties, (:{) issue of iilfimalums, 
(1) breaking of peace — all the legitimate duties of a 
modern ambassador. Besides these, intrigue formed a 
second .set of duties — intrigues nortby of the mediawal 
type of ambass’adors like Count Clylbrnl onrg* in l^ondon 
or J’rince of Oellarmare' at Paris, ri :. — («) sowing 
dissension among friends, (/y) fetching secret force, 
(c) carrying away by stealth relatives and gems, etc. 

1‘lven a nuKlerii ambassiulor under the hospitable roof of 
the “hotel” supported by the theory of “extra-territoriality” 


‘ Msiijn, VII., <U. 

‘ Awliasastrii, I., i:i. 

Count (iyiloiiboiirg, tin- Swcilisli MinisUT in Kngluiui sibctU’il iu I7l7 a coiisin- 
•'•Tcy it> ovortlirow (u‘ori'1’ I aiiA in u|» ilu* I Mil l*ivtomli*r »m ilu' tliroiK* of 

* TJif* Priiioo of Cfllariuoiv, tlic S|»aui>li Aiiibassailor at Paris threw himself 
into the vortex of a e«)nspiracy to .‘•ei.'.e the DuUl uf UiUaiir, ami proclaim tlio King 
Spain, Uogcut of France. 
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plots in secret, like perhaps’ the Oermaii Ambassador ai 
Washiustoii in 1917 and therefore, an astute politieuin like 
Knutilya rightly created distrust in the minds of kiiii;s 
and asked them to he on tlndr guard not merely passivcdy 
but also actively. 

rmminii/ifit of J)lf)lo»iofh Jfffoits. 

Everywhew! in antiquity, the person of Iheamhassadnv 
was regarded inviolable. Tims, when David’s ' aml):iss,i- 
dors wore sent biek by llie people of Ammon with one 
side of their hoards clean sliaven, it was felt universally 
throughout Israel that the limits of international inoralily 
had been reached. The attitiuh' of the Greeks and the 
Persians has been very well illustrated by Il<*rodotiis : 
Just on tin* eve of the “ Persian Wars,” Emperor l)ariii> 
sent heralds to .-Mhens and Sparta “to demand earih anil 
water from tlKun ” -probably us a token of nominal miIi- 
jugation to his power. The .Vtbcniaiis and the SparlaiiN 
naturally grew very angry. The former threw llu! riMsi.iii 
heralds into the bathruni and the latter into a well 
bidding them take earth and water from thence. .\ thrill 
of horror seems to have passed throughout Sparta lor 
Herodotus tells us that two Spartan nobh;s olTcred their 
lives ill e.vchange for the lives of the Per.sian envoy.-. 
The Asiatic Darius, however, would not agree and he did 
not want to imitate the example of the LacedannoMiMii- 
in perpetrating an ollVnce against the common hm s of 
mankind. 

There seems to be an universal consensus of opinion 
in ancient Tndia that the person of a Dnta was inviolahio 

' Suinuul, X., 4. 

* JleruilolUB, Vll., 130. 
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Mild lie must on no nccount be killed. Ho was the repre- 
■iiMitative of the sovereign who seiil; him to a foreign 
court and therefore statecraft and custom both forbade 
liis punishment or death.' Tlie ]\Iahabharata ■ is very 
emphatic in its deniineiatioii fd' sovereigns who committed 
I lie gross olfeuco of killing an envoy. “ A king sliould 
never slay an envoy under any circumstances, 'I’lial 
king who slays an envoy sinks into hell with all his 
ministers. That king obs(*rvant of Kshattriya practices 
who stays an envoy who faithfully utters the message with 
which he is charged causes the manes of his deceased 
Miieestoi's to be stained with the sin of killing a fietiis.” 

si«3 f ?r i 

The NUhahjinnnht declared that a thila should 
never be killed even if he was a ( 'hiiidiila, while the 
yHilinikam gave vent to the prevailing sentiment by 
saying that even if an ambassador was guilty of a grievous 
wrong hi* could not he put to death.' Kantilya, however, 
is lint so clear ahoiit the inviolability of diplomatic 
Mgi nls. Thus, according to him a disjileased enemy to 
whose eourt an ambassador was accredited, might he told 
thill messengers were the. month pie<‘i‘s of kings and there- 
riii'i* dii/iis of llrahiniii caste should not lie killed : 

■‘fT (to a displeased enemyh I 

1 I ” qfn i" 

' : Siiiidur Ksmd.i. LII , li»: “ ^ 

JTf^'cTU/’ IJ I., 0.6. 

' •^■'Mii.l{:ijdli:irinn, LXXXV., 20-27. 

^i«ipi*akuKa, 111., fi-l.. 

' 1., la. 
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As observed Iwjfore, the juridical equality of states 
was recognized in ancient India and a Dnla has been 
enjoined upon not to care for the mi^litiness of the 
enemy A passajxe in the Arfha- 

smU'O. leads one (o the be]i«*r tliat the in ancient 

India were not liable to be kilhul but possibilities of 
punishments in cases of intimating an unfavourable 
order were not precluded. 'I’lins says Kaiitilya : 

»iq^^s?i8n y' 

The testimony of the llamayana confirms this state- 
ment of Kautilya, that under certain circumstances 
punishments could be awarded to envoys : 

I 

A duinm anciojit linlia was therefore roj^arded in- 
violable so far as bis life was concerned. Jfe miglit nndei' 
special circumstances In* piinislnul but such treatment was 
not sjinetioned by Uharma just as in our day, national 
excitement has sometimes ofl'ered unmerited insults (n 
arabassfulors. o.y,, on the outbreak of the last ttreat 
world war, the llritish embassy at Herlin was snbjecti'd 
to special maltreatment at the hands of tin? infuriated 
mob at llerlin. 

AVe have little knowled<i;e of the r'lKil immunities ol 
the (IntftH : ])robably the fact of their iioii-rexideiioe at llic 
courts of foreiffu kinf>:s did not concede any 
immunities to them such as are enjoycat by ambassadors 
and other diplomatic as'ents of the present times. A 
passage in Kautilya alTords very s[iecial immunitws 
to “foreigners importing merchandise.’' They "crr 

' A. S., I., 1. Cj\ tilsu liic Ktniiriwiii.'ij Siimltir, lifF., 10. 
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exempted from being sued for debts unless they were 
intimately connected with local associations. 

Such favours wei*e no doubt shown for the advance- 
ment of the internal prosperity of a state but commercial 
intercourse w'ith foreigners must have been regarded as 
one of the inesins of maintaining interstatal wdationship 
and prolaibly immunity from civil liability was conceded 
to diplomatic agents who represented the might of their 
respective states. 


32 


ArthMnntni. II., IH. 



CHAPTEK TV 


This Essential Eights and Duties of Siatks 

Sovereign states possess certain rights and diitiuN. 
These are based largely on custom and therafore in 
ancient Indian polity, based on Dbarina ; others owe their 
origin to the independent character of a subject of Inter- 
national Law'. Modern jurists have divided these Eights 
into: 

1. The right of self-prfjservation. 

2. The right of independence. 

3. The right to exclu.sive jurisdiction over men 

and things within the territory of the state. 

4. The right to commerce : and 

5. The right of legal c(iuality. 

All these rights were j)os.s«;ss<hI by the “ ' of 
ancient India. 

The right of .self- preservation includes the right of 
preserving the integrity and inA’iolability of its terrilon 
with the corresponding duty- to commit what would ouli- 
narily be regarded as an infraction of tin? fiuw of 
Nations. The Hindus lield flfwth- 

and what was true of tlie individual was also true 
of the state. 

Hence the desperate efforts for the preservation of the 
balance of power and the adoption of variotis policies 
which OAve their origin to self-interest. 

“When a king ever so vigilant and assiduous is 
assaulted by a sovereign stronger than himself, there is jio 
escape for him as there is none for a deer under the clawK 

' For iho clociriuc of * oxiiediciicy ’ and ‘ JiiHtiue ’ rn/r a/ifr, 

‘^Prakritiii " wero thu Movereigu-BtatoE. 
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of H lion.” ' It is then that the necessity for self-pre- 
servation “becomes instant, overwhelming, leaving no 
choice of means and no moment for dclibeititiou.”- Then 
the king may have recourse to Kutajftddhtf 
] I is then that the “enemy has to he killed in wars 
whether conducted according to the rules of morality 
or against them,” h(‘.cause, “one should follow uiti, or 
moral rules so long as one is powerful. People remain 
friends till then ; just as the wind is the friend of the 
hurning Hre.”‘ The weak ruler of a soverign state for 
Ills very existence and th(‘ very life of the state should 
cither (1) conclude peace or (2) take recourse to 
or (3) Kautilya,^ 


^ TT? 




“ When any one of these (conquerow) is on the 
|v»int of rising against a weak king, the latter .should 
avert the invasion hy making a treaty of peace, or hy 
taking recour.se to the battle of intrigue, or hy a treacher- 
ous fight in the battle field spies under concealment 

may capture th<' enemy’s fort, country or camp with the 
aid of weapons, “ poison ’’ or “ lire.” I’hoy may harass the 
enemy’s rair on all sides ; and they may devastate the 
enemy’s country through the help of wild trihes.”® 

'I’he second right of a state is //le right of inde- 
ftmkitoe. It flows as a necessary corollary from the 


‘ Kfiin., X.. 47. 

WrltHtnr ill flip “ Oni'oliiK* " f'li.sp (17.S.A. s*‘«’ Smws 177. 17S, and 

'Vf‘»tlakr ; 1.. ;JOO. 

Siikrn, IV.. 725. 

* IV., 706. 

* Hid, IV., 376.77. 

" ArthaRaatrn : Rhania Sa«tri'*i rmnslntion. p. 462. 
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sovereignty of the state. The political condition of 
India, the absence of institutions such as the Papacy or 
the Holy Roman Empire, helped ancient India to realise 
this right of autonomy to a far larger extent than could 
have been ])erhaps possible in such a mnote age. Tints, 
a state in India could maintain any form of govern- 
ment it liked, be it the prt>doininaut monarchical type or 
perliaps an oligarchy or oven a republictin form of 
government.' 

The second characteristic of an independent stale 
is that it exercises exahusiire jm'isdio/iou over all persons 
and property within its territorial limits and sometimes 
its jurisdiction is extended by the application of the 
doctrine of “ extra JerntoHitf if t/ ” over pirates and over its 
vessels on the high seas. \ careful study of Kautilya’s 
Arthasastra leaves the undoubted impression on the mind 
that the jurisdiction exercised by members of the “family 
of nations ’’ in ancient India u'as ample and all-absorbing. 
Thus («) they maintained absolute control over aliens within 
their jurisdiction. Amongst the primary duties of the 
.sovereign, “ the securing of affection of the foreigners both 
at home and abroad ” finds the foremost place. 

qn^WPf |- 

(b) Emigration and immigration, two of the surest 
evidences of inter- statal intercour.se, were isjcognized in 
ancient India. Thus we find that one of the duties of the 
“revenue collectors” was to investigate the causes of 
emigration and immigration through the agency of spies 


‘ Sne the researcheH of Mr. Jaynawal (in Mod. Keriow, 1913). Rend nlso Ih* 
Carniichfipl LoctnrpH : Lect. TV. “ Thp Rnn^^ha Form of Government.” 

• Dof*H q<q^ mean foreiflm faction romimaed of the native popnlnfion >»> ® 
atate!" Cf. for instance, Whiblev: The Partieannd the Party System in A 
Greece. 
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under the guise of hoaseholdei's. Then ngaiii, further on 
we read in Kautilya’s A.rlhasa8tra : 

(o) The stiite also never failed to exercise its jnrisdic* 
tion when foraiguers intrigued within its territory — thoy 
were either exposed or betrayed or kille«l with weapons, 
poison or by other lueans.- 

Thus, the sover(Mgii states not only controlled emigra- 
tion and immigration, not only did they punish offenders 
guilty of treason against the might of the state but 
they also exercised jurisdiidion over merchant vessels. 
The “ superintendent of shi|)s ” (the demanded 

|)ayraent of tolls from all ships touching at harlmurs on 
their way : 

“ ^aig^iTiT: i”' 

(d) \ foreigner Inwl to protect himself with passports 

and on failnre-to do so. he ha^l to pay the highest fine.* 

iTjft fSwmfiig* NT I 

I* 

(f) 'Pravellers had also to provide themselves with 
passports or they were sure to la* arrested and their 
pniperty ran the risk of confiscation. 

g«ni^5 iPBWififgifW ggWf 'g i 


‘ Arthiisnntra, VIFI.. I. 
* Ihid, IX.. 5. 

=• /bW. II., 2«. 


' Artliasastm, II.. 33. 

• Ihid, IT.. 28. 

• /bid. IT.. 20. 
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(/) Pirates were of course liable to punishment. 
Pirate ships which were hound even for the country of an 
enemy, as well as those ships which had violated customs 
and rules of the port towns were destroyed.' 

It is v<;ry prolwhle that pirat(‘ ships were destroyed by 
the ships of a maritime state and the very first duty of 
the suporinteudont of sliips was h) CKamine the accounts 
not only of ships on the high .seas and on river-mouths but 
also upon lakes, natural or artificial. 

The right of conducting comm<n* * * cial intercourse with 
foreign states was very Frankly rticognised ; foreigners of 
repiitation were allowed to land on seaports ; weather 
beaten ships w<'re afforded generous hospitality and 
foreign merchandise was sjiecially' protected. 

This probably related to those natives who imported 
foreign goods into the country. Hut a curious ])assjige 
of Kautilya throws a Hood of light on the (dvil obligations 
of foreign debtors : Foreigners importing merchandise 
were e.Keinpted from Indiig sued for debts. ' 


* Ihid, IT.. 2N. 

* iVrthnMfiSitrn, II.. 2H. 

^ Ibid. 

* thid, 11.. 10. 

» Ibid. 

® r/. Ilio 1*11 I’ll iia : eeXX.. 17. ‘ Wirhoiii any rri^fird lo Ihoii 

or wickodiicRH the king shonhl liospifahiv receive the foreif^nei'H arrived in In'* 
with a view to live under liiH protection. Such nowcomerH hap|M!iiinpf *•'» 
wicked men Hhonld not he trusted nl all ; hu? the kinp ahonld buy their 
with annuities. Detect ivep shonlfl be emplnyed to iiricortnin the clmnicter el !«•! 
iiewcomorB and foreigners in the strife whom the kinir shall fill with honours m t**** 
erant of their being desenring recipients." 
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Thin record of state-activity approximated modern 
usage l)ut these rules of iuternntional custom might 
probably have lieeii observed in the great Magadbaii 
Bmpirc of which Kauiiiya was the priiin; minister, but 
it might lie contendeil on the other hand, that the 
Vrthasastra gives <!xpression to the customs and usages 
of the maritime slates generally although probably, the 
olftors on whom tiu! observance of those customs and 
usages was cast liy Kautilya were oHicers solely of the 
■rreat ^laiirya Kinpm’ors. 

Thus, the elementary rights of a state conceded by 
the sanctity of international usage are discernible in the 
sovereign stales of India. Infractions, however, of these 
(demontary rights were not uncommon. Such infractions 
known iUj '* inti‘rveution ’* according to the phraseology 
of modern J nternational Law took the form 
nr war. [iitervention has herni delined l»y ()p|)enheim 
as “ dictatorial iutorftu'ence in the alfairs of a nation,” 
l.hi‘ essence of which consists in the presence of force or 
threat of force find in the absence of consent. Inter- 
ventions ill iincient India were by no means unknown 
and we have instances of {•*) interventions for preserving 
the baliince of power by the circle of states, iigainst a 
niiglity modhi/nnm. 



“ Or he muy incite the (.’irele of Stales against the Madhvania 
^»y tellinir them : “ This Madhyaiiia kinsr has jnrrowii very jiowcrful 
and \s aiiiiii)o> at our flest ruction : lei us therefore combine and put 
■ni piid lu his march. If the eirelc of states is favourable to his 
vaiitif then he may a^^niudisc himself by puttiui; down the 
M«lhyaina.’^ 


‘ K»ni.. X.. n. 
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(5) Interventions to ward ofl an imminent danger 
acorned from the right of self-preservation above referred 
to, and were fmj[uently resorted to. 

(6*) Interventions on grounds of humanity ‘ have 
l)een justitied by Sukracharyya.' 

“ Tliwe kind's who are devoid of iiioralily and |iower should tj<> 
punished, like tliieves hy tlie kin» who is )M>werfiil and virtuous.” 

The same view is held hy Kamandaka:'' 

"The wan! of euui]>assiiiii on ere.itiiR's, disaffoetiun of the prakriti- 

mandala these ainl many otliei's liave been said to be tlie 

(prolific) sources of war.” 

Interventions at the request, of the disaffected people 
have been justified both by Sukraoharyya and by 
Kautilya. 

Thus says Sukracharyya 

“ The king should surround and cts'iw the ruler whose army and 

friends have been Icsseiu.-d, ir/m in rerff Hiiie/i iiifilirtgil 

*i> nenne phmHTi’*, who is the plunderer of jieoplids goods, and wIkisc 
ministers and Irooits have been affectwl.” 

Kautilya as a great advocate of expediency advised 
a Vijigisu to march against an oneiny whose subjects were 
Ixjing oppressed rather than against an enemy whose 
subjects were impoverished and greedy. The loyiilly of 
the citizen towards the state has been fully reeogni.sed, 
and though like Aristotle, Kautilya was a gresit believer 
in hunger being the most potent factor of a revolution, 
he pressed his view’s even jigaiiist the views of his 
teachers : 

i'— «rnnfii 

^ I *nq^: 

• ArfchasftBti'H, Vll., IK 

= Snkra, IV., 8ir).4(). (Surkar.) 

CU intorvcntifiii of fiiiro)ii>»ii priwurn. IHWi, in flie ninnsaon* *'• 
Armonians. 

♦ Snkra, IV,, 4W8-.Vji). (Siirkar.) 
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jwwT ” tammrf: i “ »» ” i fii 4H- 

^■n wtJiat *nlft wi^ii i «afln4 

I q^i<Mq(<iintPi^4 uwni i 

Ho observes further : 

^Nt: iramiit ^ uiftr ftrmaTu i 
iiwdinf «iT wfiH wPirm «' 


33 


' ArthaiMtra, Vll., 5. 
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The Tiieouy' oe the JULAycK of Power 

Th«’ thoory of th<i ‘‘ Ealanco of Power” is based oa the 
eqiiiiHwiiiin of roi’c<'s. [t has l)ecn responsible for the 
inaintenanee of standing amiios, for wearisome negotia- 
tions and for incessant wars, fn most states of antiquity 
the principle of tlu' balance of ]K>wer Wiis understood and 
often appluMl in ])ra(*lice. Hume in his Essays' traced 
tlie history of the theory of the balance of power to the 
Orient. “ Tt is a <]iieAtion,” said be, “ whether the i<lm of 
the Ivilance of power be owing entirely to modern policy, 
or whether the iihrano only has been invented in later 
ages.” Hume had before bim the historic example 
of Greece only as perhaps repnisenting the “ magic east” 
and he came to the conclusion that to whatever causes 
we attributi! the shifting of sides in all the Grecian re- 
publics, to jealous einulaticn or cautious ])olitics, the 
etf«*ols W(?re alike, and <!Very pr<5vailing power was sure 
to meet with a confederacy against it, and tlial often 
composed of its former friends and allie.s. The Peloponne- 
sian league on the (ue of the great Peloponnesian 
War complaiiKHl not so much against the specilic 
faults of commission or omission of the Athenian Empire 
as of her rapid growth of pow(U' and her concealed desire 
to undermine the autonomous iudependenee of the Greek' 
City Stat(?s. The story of the foundation ami the decline 
of the eplicmeral Spartan emi>ire in Gre<?ce after the 
peace of Antalcidas only eontlrmed the proposition 1»W 
down hy Hume. l.)emostlMn>e.s’s oration for the Mogala- 
politans shows a retined stmse of the theory of the 

* Hijnio; Of tlio Bahiiicc of Piiwer (Ksauys, Vol. 1, H48-49). 

” Thucytlirlos : I,, 23. 
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balance ot power. Shortly after the peace of Callias, 
envoys from Megalapolis as well as S|>arta reached 
Athens, each of them urging the Athenians to enter 
into an alliance with it. The- Spartsins reminded the 
Athenians of their old alliance Iwtwecn them against their 
common foe of Thelxjs. Demosthenes, however, took the 
side of the Mogalapolitans and laid great stress on the 
fact that neither Sparta nor Tht^lws should he allowed to 
jeopardize the halanci! of powt*r. “ No man,” said lie, 
“will deny that it is for the advantage of Athens that both 
the Lacediemonians and our Thehan neighhours should he 
weak. 13ut if we may form a eoujeeturo from representa- 
tions repeatedly made in our assembly, it a{)pears that 
things are thus cireumslaneed -the Thehans will he 
Aveakened by the re-estuhlisliment of Orehomciuis, Thes- 
pian and Plata'a : the liacedu'iuoniaus will liecome power- 
ful again, if we sulidue .Vreadia and take Megalapolis. 
We must therefore mind that we suffer not (he one people 
to grow mighty and formidahle, hefore (he other has be- 
come weak ; that the powenr of Lacediemou does not in- 
crease uuobservtnd hy us, in a greater degree than it is 
well for that of Thebes to be rcduei-d. I'or Ave shall 
hardly say that \A’e Avould have the baeeda'monians as our 
rivals rather than the ThelKins. Our solicitude is uot 
concerned Avith this mendy ; for we are anxious that 
neither of them may haA C the means of injuring us ; and so 
shall Ave enjoy the host security.”' Demosthenes’s oration 
failed to convince his countrymen. The result AA'as 
Clneronea, the empire of Macedou and the end of the 
polileta in lleUits. The City State succumbed to the 
Country State. 

T.n the histm'y of Rome avc do not find a clear enun- 
ciation of this doctrine of ])nlitieal ei|uilibrium. Rome’s 
advance AA'as sure, her military successes Aver<’ brilliant, 


Deiiins : l*ro Mrgaluiiulis, IV-V., ir. IMiilipBOii. 
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her general policy and diplomatic conduct Avere subtle and 
all the states of the then civilised world fell a prey to the 
Roman policy of divide et impera.” The theory of the 
balance of power however had a feeble illustration in 
Hiero II, King of Syracuse, and extorted the warm admi- 
ration of Polybius. 

Wars of the balance of power have devastated the 
fair countries of Europe many a time ; the triple alliance 
fought Louis XIY successfully. The policy of Perdinand 
followed by Richelieu and Mazariu was to remain Catholic at 
home and Protestant abroad so as to prevent the formation 
of a coalition against Prance. Louis XIV in his lust of 
ambition departed from that traditional French policy and 
the result was Utrecht and the years of tortuous European 
diplomacy. Napoleon I and Napoleon III and, lastly, the 
Kaiser Wilhelm threatened the supposed “ tinely equi- 
posed ” balance of power in Europe and the result is what 
all the world knows. 

The theory of the balance of power held a very promi- 
nent place in ancient Indian statecraft. Thus the preser- 
vation of the balance of power by an ideal king was 
strongly advised by Manu. 

" On the whole, eight-fold hnsincss and the five classes (of spies) 
on the good will or enmity and the conduct of the circle (of neigh- 
bours he must) carefully recollect. 

Further on Manu observes : 

“ By all the (four) cx|)odicnts a politic king must arrange 
(matters so) that neither friends, nor neutrals, nor foes an> superior 
to himself."’* 

" Separation,” says Sukracharyya, " is the best of all methods or 
policies of work.”® 


• Uanu, VII., 154. 

• Ibid, VII., m. 

• Sukia, IV., 592. 
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Just as Sovereignty is possible only with assist- 
ance — as a single wheel can never move,”’ — so the ideal 
king was to place himsclt at the centre to hold the balance 
of states in his hands. 

mm i 

TOfinroil I* 

“ Throwing tliB circumference of the circle of states beyond his 
friend’s territory and making' the kings of those states as the spokes 
of that circle, ' the coiupieror shall make himself the nave of that 
circle. ” 

Now what is a tdandaln or the “circle of states ”? It 
consists of twelve kings, according to Kautilya.'’ (1) The 
njiffwt is the fountain of policy. The king whose terri- 
tory adjoins the territory of the Vijigisn is the (2) An. 
Separated by the Ari from the territory of the Vijigisn is 
situated tho territory of (3) the friend of the 

Vijigisu. Close to liis territory is the state of the (4) 
enemy’s friend Next to him stands the (6) 

Vijigisu a friend’s friend and next to him 

the (6) Vijigisu' n enemy’s friend’s friend 
Likewise in the rear of the enemy there happen to be 
situated the territories of (7) a rearward enemy (m(Vilvi^:), 
next (8) a rearward friend (^nnr^Oi then an ally of the 
rearwaixl enemy purshidgmhusara (9) and 

au ally of the reswward friend (10)’ ® 

i tw’* ftwf- 

' " VTTOI NUirw ” ArthnBastm, I., 6. 

' ArthfiBOBtra, VI., 2. 

^ AcL'onlin)( ti) Maya the Vijiijiiin^ (lie Ari, tiie ^flulhynma aiul the Udaaina art 
(hr four principal comuoiutiit-s uf a Mandala. 

* Aticoi*AiiiK to Puloiiia and [ndru, the Vijigittii, the the Parahni* 

9fitha, the ^adhijama and the rihtsimt conutitute what is known as a Jfan Jala of 

inonarchs. 

' The fTdaainUf Uie Madhytumi and the i/anJa/u of the Vijigiau taken together 
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wwfii: I nwwf: «iw: i # * # * ?wnf^T 

finTTfmr iwmf} 9^^ 1 

^mn^: if#* T' 

Besides these eight kings who were the “pioteotomtes” 
of cither the yijiyiait or Ihe Ari (hero remained two other 
kings Avithin the circles who might hi; regarded as neu- 
trals, — the territory of the one lying close to the territories 
of both the Vijigian and the Ari was the state of the 
Ulndhgamn king, while the tweivth member of the 
circle had his territories situated beyond the territories 
of all the other kings within the circle (the Vdasina). 

%>m?fTRHmftf^5tR^R«IRT5!TR*!R? fRR% "RTRTfll- 

II ■ 


It is dilllcuU to understand the distinction between a 
and a ! It is certain, bowerver, that the 

whose dominions lay beyond the territories of either 
the 01’ the and who was very powerful, capable 

of helping both- and of withstanding each of them indivi- 
dually was identical with what w<‘ now call a ’* innitral ’’ 
power. The dominions of the ^ladliyama king, on Ihe other 
hand, lay contiguous to the states of both the and 

tlie Ejft. He Avas also a very jKAW'orful king like the 
but unlike him his interests had irreater chances of clashing 


constitute tho Mtnul'ihi nf tlur Twi-lvf Kin^f.s iiimtioiiuil liy rMtiiiUH. 
' Artliasustru, VT., '1. 

wnfrfirafhsrE Wwihit: ir-.fwjm; u 
wk; Awr. i 

siwwifswiAi w-sR 11 
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with the interests of the and therefore the “theory 

of enmity by distance ” receives firm proof when wc read 
in the Arthasastra that accession of power to the Afadhyama 
must always be regarded with Nus])ieion by the 
not simply as a possibhi futiin? enemy inciting the circle 
of states but also as a source of impending j)eril. 

f«T?r fn’Twifw 

finjTOJBnm iisrvrra fiwnfJii i ^ 

iirat fjwsim i” ' 

It is very probable that the Madhumim is a king 
who is just neutral but anxious to interfenj or mediate. So 
he must not b(' allowed to grow very strong. If ho curries 
favours with the third and the fifth states of WMijUandahi, 
states friendly to the — then the fljiffisu must be 

friendly with the ModhiiiiiiKt, but if the latter seeks amity 
with the second, the fourth and the sixth, that is, the 
enemy states — tluui the fljiffisii must make friend.s with 
liisallh's and try to win the or the neutral king.' 

A Jljigim may also remain in peace by firmly pre- 
serving of the l)aianc(‘ of power within the “circle of 
states.” I'hns says Kantilya : 

“ TOi: *n nwreftr?!; ntw^ ®f%: ; 

TOUfil^ NT >1^ Ntf^' WcNT TTWNI I ” 

'fhen again, the. policy of separation underlying the 
doctrine of the balance of power has In^en recommended to 
a king whose possessions lie intermediary to those of two 
powj'rful king.s. lie may first seek ])rotection either of 
the more powerful or perhaps of the mow? ixdiahle, king and 
then he may begin to set one of them against the other.- 

Ai'tliiiKistra, Vir., IS. 

Bk. VI f i., 2. 
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The theory of the balance of power received the im- 
petus of expediency and like the same doctrine translated 
into actual usage by Emperor Napoleon III, it became 
a cloak for further ambitious designs and for further 
conquests. Hence, by the adoption of the doctrine and 
by its steady application in practice, the kings in ancient 
India “ endeavoured to pass from the state of deteriomtion 
to that of stagnation and thence to progress.” ' 


> ArthMMtn, Bk. VU« 1. 
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TitRATrES AM) Ar.IirAXfBS 

Peace formed one of the six uttrihutes of statecraft.' 
It has heen delined by Kautilya* as an agreement with 
pledges “qiiariV: “Thos<^ actions by which the 

powerful foe becomes friendly constitute treaty, is 
Snkracharyya’s dehnition." 

“ A Simdlii," says tin* Agni Purana,^ “ consists in 
a compact enteml into by two foreign kings regarding 
a point at issue whereas war means the setthmient of 
a dilTercnec at tlic point of the sword.” P(‘ace according 
to the Uindus was the normal state of interstatal 
relationship. A great e.xponent of the principle of 
expediency like Kautilya says tliat the Requisition and 
security of property depend upt)n peace and industi’j'. 

-V classification of treaties is not generally attempted 
l)y writers of mod(M*n International La>v as “such instru- 
ments riinge over the whole variety of international rela- 
tions Martens however divided treaties into jToIHioal 
.and mwl. This division though not exhaustive is very 
suggestive and will be found to correspojid to the two 
great divisions into which the treaties in the .Yrthasastras 


Siiki'ii. IV., vii.. 2:U. 

'A.S.,VII, I. 

“ l^nkra, IV., tH., 23 .*>. 

‘ Asiii, ccxxxiv., 17-n. 

‘ S-. VI., 2. 

Hull : InioniationnI I.nw, "ill E<l-. a”! n. 

H 
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Imve been divided.' According to Eamnndakn there are 
Hixteen kind.s of peace. 

hviwt: v 

^g g» w ’qrfgg gqgg: i 

q^^qRT^qtf^qRrai ^ qftijjR: n 
giwtoTO glkg glw«i*. I 

ff?l qtfVRf qif: fgq^r. il 

(1) Kapahi StnhfM has been defined by Kainandaka as 

peace between two parties liaving equal resonrces. 
qwwrgfqjf^f^: %qqi r Kautilya., however, lakes 

an almost opposite view. .Vccording to him, Kuptih 
Sandhi is the opposite of or golden peace (the 

gfg ot Kamandakn). So Kapala, in liis opinion, is 
concluded on the condition of paying immense snnts of 
money." 

ftqftT!: qrqiqf.wgsii^wifiiqntfqn: #' 

(2) gqgR is peace concluded by the offer of gifts. 
According to both Sukraoharyya and Kamandnka this is 
the only form of peace. Thu.s says Sukra 

qqr tint fgn: i 

* F. D. Martens : I., §13. Kodenf(II., 020 ff.) tliviiivu trontioR, eoiisiiiored nn to ilifif 

objecti into general and This division Beenis sniiiewhiit nrbitinry l)Ht 

affords a convonioni moans of summary. Porh:i]>K the most sciontitic elnssirK-:itiim of 
treaties is that which divides them into ‘*exoeuti‘d,*' *' transitory, " nr *' disposiiivr 
treaties on the onn hand ; and executory, continuing, or permanenl tn;ntie.s on rlio 
other. “ An executory contract is one in whicli a party binds himself tn ‘lo or noi 
do, a particular thing. A contract executed is one in whicli the object of the I'liiitract 
is performed and this says Blorkstonc, differs in nothing from n grant;*' !>*'•' 

C.J., in Fletcher vs. Peck, 0 Craneh ]3fi. 

* Kam., IX., 24. * A. S., Vil., 3. 

* Hid, IX , 6. ‘ Rilkrn, IV., vii., 210.241. 
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irahrvn^^ravT *f fsurSft i 
« iwnf[ n ftuS N 

“ There is tlius only one kind of iwace desired by the 
people and that is, ‘ gifts ’ and without gifts there is no 
other form of peace.” The same sentiment is also express- 
ed by Kamandaka.' 

nm fir ai: i 

(3) SantaiM Somlln is one Avhicli is based upon matri- 
monial relationship, established by the vanquished by 
giving his daughter in marriage to his adversary. 

(1) SiuiQtilti Sandhi or golden peace is concluded by 
(he settlement of amicable terms by the parties. 

(5) / pniit/asa Sandhi is so called because it brings 
matters to a conclusion according to a previously formed 
r(?solution. ^ ^nw:- 

((») is concluded by mutual good under- 

standing and expectation, e.ff., the alliance between 
Sugiiva and Rama. 

t?) Stnnyoga Sandhi means a form of union entered 
into by two parlies enjoying each other’s coutidcncc, for 
the performance of a common (»bject. 

(H) Pnrnnhanlara is |wce with hostages. 

(t)) Adrintapai-nsha Sandhi is peace which requires 
the performance of some act without corresponding 
adA'antage.- 


’ Kiim.. IX., 21. 

’ Kiiinandakn, IX.. Jl. 

ii^m etssvgqq; w. i 

Kani., IX.. 14. 

Xitiitilyu liuwovcr ox(iliuiiH ^ifill', ** ii- “ iwiico wiili no spccitied ptnon 

to m'itc." Tlic two wriU'rg iliflfvr coiiuilvralily on this kiml of |«acc. 
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(10) Adiala Stiadki is peace by cession of territory. 

(11) Atmamialm Sandhi is one in which a king with 
the ilower. of his army has to attend the conqueror when 
summoned. It is a kind of ‘ vassalage.’ 

(12) Upagraho- Sandhi is one which is concluded by 
the surrender of everything else excepting the person of 
the vanquished.' 

(i;}) Vnttikriya Sandhi is pence with price, i.e., when 
all tJic elements of sovereignty are set fi’ee by the offer 
of money. 

(It) VchohiniM is destructive pence conehided 

bv large cession of territories. 

(15) Skandkoiianena Sandhi is peace with indemnity 
by instalments. 

(10) raribhatana Sandhi is “ usufructuary ” peace- 
peace obtained by giving up llie products of the whole 
territory.- 

Kautilva in his Arthaisadra divides treaties and 
agreements for peace into various kinds : (<) Atmantiska, 
(ii) Farmhaniara Sandhi, {Hi) Adrishlapnrasha Sandhi, 
{ic) Pai'ikmi/a, (o) Upagraha, (vi) Sicarna Sandhi, (rii) 
Kapala, (ciu) Adistha, {ir) Uchchinna Sandhi, { r) Pari- 
hhmhana, {xi) Arakraya. (/) — {ir) are included in the list 
furnished hy Kamandaka. Amkraya means treaty l)y 
which the kingdom is set free by the payment of a 
part of the produce of the kingdom." 

* Kaiitilya Iiowuvit t;x|iliiiiiy (.'pnynilm Sami hi \niin;is with auhsiily. " When 

pence is concliitlcfl by ufforinf^ iiioney capable of biM'ii); taken nii a niiin’d slinuMcr 
ii is calleil Upai'i-aha. “ VII., lb **'ii 

Ramaiidakii Kstiii , IX., 16. 

* Kaiimiidakn, JX.. I.S; qfr^nr;." Kantilyu 

a kind of peace i^oncludod by the promise of paying more than the htnd 
yields : •• ^ qfr^q^*. ’ “A. S., VII.. 3. 

•’ The (letiiiitions of ilio various kinds of treaties niciitioiied by Kaiitilya me 

iluotcU n» crtairn here bcloiT. It is, to be obfiirvcd, however, that tin* hole 
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Of these various forms of peace invnflmt and 

Hf C require supply of trooiis by the vauquished to the 
conqueror. In the two forms of and a 

woman of high rank has been enjoined upon to be given 
as hostage. This condition is very humiliating as we 
gather from our knowledge of nations of antiquity in 
general. Thus we hare it stated on the authority of 
Tacitus's Oernumin that to the Germans the idea of a 
woman l)eing led into captivity was intolerable; and 
hence when the daughters of illustrious families ivere 

is in rhyme. Is it pruhiibly buL'iiuso Ktiuiilya found those forms of treaties sauclified 
liy usago ? 

«qwiwaj^«t efwimjWil *ra; ii 
%inqfiis*nv\««ii 3<iwimsqfa<iran i 

vlun^ qiqq | 

ii 

nftt biOh i 

II 

eP<i; ^ r. 

v?!: efaiwflv; i 
fi(^i1^«tsn«it V!«ra; wi’sw: n 
* « « 

♦ ♦ • 

^•rontwronrt snnwqi 

qw^SN wvqura; i 

qwnfiiHWl nfw. 

A. S.. VII.. 3, 
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delivered as hostages, the most effective obligation M'as 
thereby eiigeadered.' la earlier Roman llistory women—- 
Roman matrons — were given as hostages. We read in 
Livy that when the Etruscan Lars Porsena withdrew his 
troops from Jauiculum, and peace was concluded a juim- 
hcr of Roman hastages, iucluding maidens, had to Ix^ 
given. According to Livy’s story, the camp, of the 
Etruscans having been pitched near the Tiber, a young 
Roman lady named Cloelia, one of these hostages, de- 
ceiving the guards, swam over tbe river, amidst the darts 
of her enemy, at the head of a number of virgins, and 
brought them back all safe to their relations.^ 

Upagmha, SitoariKimudhi, and Kapulo were three 
forms ^ of peace coueliuled on the payment of money : 
while Acaki'aifa, Uohahiitun Smdhi and Pm'ibhimtan were 
three kinds of peace Iwsed on cession of territories. 

Besides the eleven kinds of treaties mentioned above, 
there were also other kinds of agreements either with or 
without any binding forms or s[)ecilie (‘iids. Peace with 
no specific end is called and peace with bind- 
ing terms is called Peace with no specific 

end Ix;sides self-preservation, is a reniM\ed agreement of 
peace either with equal, inferior or superior powers ac- 
cording as rights of the parties are determined with res- 
pect to their respective^ positions. 

r' 

When by the employment of friends (at the courts (»f 
each other) an agreement of peace is maintained and 
the terms are strictly observ(?d so that there might not 
arise any difference of opinion, the peace is called 
or peace with binding ternns. “ frofWWTfpBIfl' 

' Tacitus’s tieniitiHuif S. 

* Livy, II. |:i. nlsf; Virj,'. ; Aoziciil, Vlll., 0. “>1. 

ArtliuhUHti'u, VIJ.; G. 
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qrwp* ffh’ ” tt ‘ 

Treatips have furtlier Ihjpd divided into (/) vmrfaf;, 
(*0 and (m) according ns the adoption 

of a “ double policy” entails upon kings of superior, 

equal or inferior power, tho payment of a greater, equal 
or less amount of profit in proportion to tho army sup- 
pi ied.- 

I ?WtN5hRIT»TT?[ffl«f^: «” • 

'rhe alwve kinds of treaties mark the cessation 
of hostilities, llesides them, we have instiancps of 
treaties of agreement enter<Hl into by kings in times 
of profound peace, stieh its tnraties ' for the acquisition of 
land or for colonization. 'PIk* one is called ijfirefaii:, the 
other Is called ; “ «sNre 

Acquisition of territory might be made either 
from a wandering enemy (^firaiTfl) ^ stupid king “ 

(Nt%*ntl)' '• he one would be an original mode of acqui- 
sition from wild tribe.s. because, the land in which thev 
olVected temporary settlements was in the eye of law mci’e 
res mh/Wms ; the second kind of treaty gave land to the 
‘eomiueror ’ by that derivative motle of acquisition named, 
‘cession.’ Acquisition of property by colonisation* would 
come under the head of acquisition of i-e« iinUins by 


‘ AriliaRRRtra, V1T., (i. 

■' la tliiR in to hr soon tho prorin of ihnt |iolioy known as rho siihHiMiary policy of 
l.oul Wollofllny. 

’ A. S., V., 7. 

* ArthafuiRtra, VII., 10. 
fl.i,?. VII., 10. 

- /iiiij, VII., lOi “fifsiNiqqnivi vlii ? siPwn|inilN:^w«t’' 

■ ii'iiJ VM., II ! ai' 'nif ” 
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occupation. Tlie doctrine of effective occupation* seems to 
have been fully understood by Kautilya because ho pre* 
fers a small piece of land not far to an extensive piece 
of land very far. 

xwir uwmnwfft ar^f^rr nr ? 

trfii vmiwwi 
iwfir; ftoftmaiwfiwii 

Lands might also bo acquired (dthcr by (n) compul- 
sory sale or (6) voluntary sale. The treaty of peace by 
which a powerful king compels another to sell a portion 
of his land is called 

•“ A king 

making a voluntary sale of lanfl was to do- so after 
mature deliberation and calm consideration. 

“ ?r%*wr iran^ ^ 

w*i«n ufirw: ud t ftw- 

t HfSroft ffir” i* 

The sanctity of treaties and alliances wjis very fully 
recognised and Kainandaka advises a wise king not to 


‘ The doctrine of effective occnimtion is of comparatively recent origin. Ii was 
introduced into [nteniational Law during the Sixteenth and the Seventeenth Cvn* 
tiirios. It was a prorcHt against the righi i>l‘ iicciipation hy mere riglit of dirtcoverr 
l>y Spain and Portugal. The oft -quoted reply of (jiieen Kli/.aheth of Kiighiiid tu 
Mendoza, the AnihaMsador of Philip 1 1 of Simin t hat sho did not “ acknowledge the 
Spanianls to have any title hy do;int inn of the Riahop of linme" may be cap|)ed 
by tho mocking qiieNtinnH of Fmiicia I of Fi-ance to Cbarles V of Spain : “ By what 
right do you and the King of Portugal undertake t.o monopolize the Earth? IlaH 
father Adam made yon hiu sole heirs, and if .so, where ia a ropy of the will 
(ijawronce). 

* ArthaBaatra, Vir., II. “When a king of equal power demaiids land fnini 
another as above, then tlio latter may Hell it after coiiBidoring * whether tho hind 
can Vie recovered Viy m«^, or can Ihj kept under oontnd ; whether niy enemy can he 
brought under my power in eonRmpienre of hia taking poBSOSBion of tho land; and 
whether 1 can nnpiire by the sale »if the land friends and wealth enough to help in‘* 
in my nndortaking.” 

“ /bid. 
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outer lute ftgVBBTTdiSiits oJ pciicc witli twenty sorts ot* per- 
sons, viz.^ (i) a young prince, {ii) a king in the process o£ 
senile decay, (/ii) a king suffering from diseast* for a 
very long time, (//?) a king discarded by his relatives, 
(/?) a cowardly sovereign, (ci) a sovereign siiiTounded by 
a circle of cowardly Followers, (rii) a king full of greed, 
a king whose officers arc greedy and covetous, (i.i-) a 
king who is under tin? inlluencc. of adverse fate, (,v) one 
who has an exaggerated faith in chance, (./•/) one who is 
famine-stricken, (.rii) a king wlif)se army is in mutiny, 
(.ri/i) a king who is in an imfainiliar land, (.r/r) a king 
who has Humorous encnrn?s, (.vc) a king who does not 
value opportunities, (/?/’/) a king who is devoid of truth 
and justice, (.rrii) a king whose juvkrUis are in a state 
of revolt, (reiil) a king who is a great dehaiieh, (.vie) a 
king who has no stability of character or fixed resolve 
and (.rr) a king who desecrates the gods and the Ihah- 
nians.' 

Ample guarantees were demanded for the due Ful- 
lilinont of tin? terms of tin? treaties and the observance of 
treaties depended on — 

(I) (oHth). 

(seeuri(ies). 

(II) (hostages). 

' writ 0^1 i 

II 

Knin., I\.. 

v4 >Tqii) ^ ; Wit ^1 «' 

A. S.. Vll., 17. 
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“ My teacher,” says Kautilya, ” is of opinion that peace 
dependent upon honesty or oiith is* mutahlo, while peace 
with a security or hostage is iinmutahle.” Kautilya 
however dilfered from him and i‘egarded oath as the Imsis 
of all treaties. It is for this world only that a security or 
ho.stage is required for strengthening the agreement. Tin* 
value of oath governing the relations of man and man 
has been richly illustrated by the great <!pics ; the adinis- 
sion of the ethical superiority of the oath not only in tins 
but in the great hereafter by Kautilya, the great diplo- 
mat and astute politician as well as tiui high priest of tlic 
gospel of e.vpediency proves conclusively that osith in a 
certain sense is the underlying iKisis of tin; whole body 
of the ancient laAV of iiations. Honest kings of old 
according to Kautilya, concluded an agreement of peace 
merely by sayijig IVeaties in (ireece as 

also in Itoinc were conc(jivcd to be under the protection of 
the gods. Thus, Zcits in the recitals of the Iliad is repre- 
sented as a witness to tbe, sanctity of treatiijs. “ Ztnis, most 
glorious, most mighty and ye other immortal Gods I Who- 
soever shall first commit wrong contrary to their pledges, 
may their bKiiiis and llieir (duldren’s bo dispeu'sed on the 
ground, like this wine and nniy their nives provtj failli- 

iess.”** 

Ceremonials were iiuUspensable iiicidimtals to a con- 
clusion of peace and in ancient India according to Kau- 
tilya, kings made their agreement by swearing by lii'c. 
water, the plough, the brick of a fort or wall, the shoulder 
of an elephant, the hips of a horse, the front of a chariot, 
a weapon, seeds, scents, wrought gold or bullion gold and 
by declaring that these things would destroy and desert 
him who violates the oath. 

A 8. Vlt., 17. 

Ilioil, III., 2rtR..7Ul. 
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jNsra^^ «r: UDmifrour^H” Arfh ii ' 

All early account of th<‘ conclusion of a treaty is also 
wiven in the riitul. Tt was the case of an aj^rccment entered 
into hy the 'I'l-ojans and the Arrives with i-e^avd to the 
eoinhat for Helen iMdwiHui Mcnelaiis and Alexander. First 
of all, the herald made an announconient in the city of 
the duel and of the preliminaries that wore to ensue, and 
Inouffht two lambs, some wine in a "oat-skin bottle, a 
bowl and golden cups. “ When all were assembled, the 
lonlly heralds brought togeth(‘r the faith-ensuring pledges 
of the gods and mingled the wine in a boAvl, and iKmrcd 
water over the hands of the princes. Then Atreides cut 
olV the hair fiom the heads of the lambs, which was dis- 
Iribuled by the hemlds amongst the chiefs of the Trojans 
and the Achaoans. .Vtreidcs raising his hands then 
offeretl up this pmyer : ‘ Father Zeus that rulest from 

Ida, most glorious, most mighty, and thou Sun that 
beholdest all things, and hearcst all things and ye Rivers 
and thou HJarth, and ye that in the underworld punish 
men decistsed, whosoever has taken a false oath ; be ye 
witnesses, and watch over the faith-ensuring pledges.’” 

Zci’ TTrtTC/), /Ltc^cwi'. Ki’^ftrTC. /neyttrTC. 

lUXXirK TTaiT Kill ttuit' CTraKorei?. 

Km lliiTiijuioi Kill rtiLif. Kill ni vjrfy€ftOe Kii/toi'Tit^ 

arfffjviTTovs Timr^or. otw k-’ctio/ikt u/iDinr;/. 

I'/itiS /la/iTi'/ioi cirTc, i^rXiurircTC iVo/ikih TrioirTii.*’ 

VII., 17. 

%cv K-i'Siirr*. /ucyiirrc, frou aiayaroi 0€Oi aAXui. 
umrorrpot irpoTfpoi vir*p SfWta mi uwvfiai'. 
wSi) 0^* cyKfifMiXof f***’*! 

aiiTuy, Hat rtHtuv, a\o\M S*ei\\otirt fAtyfitv. 

III., tr. IMiilipHoii. 
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In historic Greece we iind Cirrah being raxed to the 
ground by the Amphictyonic Council owing to a transgres- 
sion of sacred law on her part and the following curse was 
pronounced : 

“ If any one trjuisgress this, whether city or individual, 
or tribe, let hini bo accursed of Apollo and Artemis and 
Loto and Atlicnu' ; neither may Ihe offenders’ land boar 
fruit, nor Hieir wives bring forth children like unto their 
parents but monsters, nor their herds yield increase after 
their kind; and may they suffer confusion in war and trials 
and in councils, may they be exterminated themselves, 
and their house's and their mce ; and may they nevcir 
sacrifice acceptably to Apollo or Artemis or TiOto or 
Athciue, nor receive their sacrifices at their hands.”' 

Similarly, “ Homan treaties were deismed to bo under 
the vigilant guardianship of the gods. TIuls Itome had 
her Jiqn/er b'idiun, as Groj.'cc had her Zti’s iieonos. Janus is 
said to have been the proh'clor of allianci's ; his doul'le 
face symbolising the two |)eoples united by the treaty of 
peace. 'I’he conci'ptiou of Jidea and ’rums and is at 
the very foundation not only of ancient treaties in the 
strict .sense but of the whole range of llellenic and Roman 
international relationships. Thus in tlm treaty betwwiii 
Hannibal and Philip V of Macedon (215 H. C.) the oath 
was taken, says Polyl)iu.s, in the presence of Zeus, llore, 
and Apollo ; of the god of the Carthaginians, Hercules 
and Lohus, of Ares, Triton, Poseidon : of the gods that 
accompany the army, and the sun, moon and earth, <>l 

rivers, harbours and waters of all the gods 

of war that are witnesses to the ojith,- 'I’he first Roman 
treaty with Carthage affords an iutci*osting example. The 
Commissioner (pnlei'ptifrttfuii), writes Polybius, tof)k « 


' /KiichinoH ; CtORijihnii. (Phili|>Roii). 
* I’olylniiR, Vll.,». 
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stOD6 in ills hHiul and having taken the oath in tlie name 
of his country concluded with tliese words : ‘ If 1 abide 
by this otvth may J upiter bless me ; but if 1 do other* 
wise in thought or act, may all others prosper in their 
countries under their laws, in their livelihood, and preserve 
their liousehold goods and tombs ; may I alone l)e cjwt 
oj.it as this stfnie is now,”' According lo Martin “in China 
too, there were elaborate formalities in connection with 
the signing of a treaty including solemn con Urination 
by oath, mingling of the blooil of the signatory parties in 
a cup of wine, laying I heir hands on the head of an ox to 
1 k 5 sacrificed, and the usual imprecation. Thus in a 
tri'aty between Ihe Prince of Cheng, and a coalition of 
princes who invaded Ins terrirtory, 5 It.C., after the 
preamble and the recital of the provisions, the conclusion 
was to this effect : “Wo engage to maintain inviolate the 
terms of the foregoing agreemenf. INfay the gcnls of the 
hills and the rivers, 1h(' sjiirils of former EmpiTors and 
Dukes, and the aiicesfors of our seven tribes and twelve 
states watch over its fuHilment. Tf any one proA’e unfaith- 
ful may the all-seeing gods smite him, so that his people 
shall forsake him, his life he lost and his postiTity 
cut off.” * 

As however time rolled on, the need for ample guaran- 
tees tor securing treaiies besides “oath” arose and 
“.securities” and “ ho.stagps ” came to lie demanded for 
a due observance of the ternis.^ is peace with a 


' PolyhiiiH, III , 

• Mnriin, n'/., ]i. 7-T 
^ Philippoii. 

* (V. alwi -KiMMtl, XII , lli7.20:i. 

“ liaei* omloin, Aimkmi, !«*rnmi-n\nri' siiliM-a jiinj 
Liiioiiiu>i|iip jvpiiiip linplrx ItifrontiMii 

Vim(|iio iliMiiii inrpriiaiii i*! iliiri siiiTsiria Oin's ; 
nmlit liiioc pfoniror, ijiil foiMliT!! fiiliniiH* samlii. 
tmiu'u arns iiuhIuin ijrnis i*! iiiiiiiin:i tPHtor ; 
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security — “ ivscetics engaged in penance,” and “ noble 
men ” were offered as securities. The deeply I'cligions 
nature of the Indians prompted them to offer ascetics 
engaged in penance as the most efficient means of keeping 
the plighted word, irfnw; is peace made with hostages : 
they might he children, princesses or princes. Knntilya 
hursts forth in grim luiinonv when he solemnly 
advises the coiupiering hero no! to accept, if possible, 
princesses as hostages l)eciinsp they cause trouble 
to the receiver. 

i' 

Kautilya’s sage advice is coiitlrmed by the experiene«j 
of the Homans. AVith the beginning of the Empire, 
Rome fre(|nently received wonnm as hostages. In tlie 
case of some comnninities, says Suetonius, “ Augustus 
required a uew kind of hostage, /•/*., women, as he had 
found fi*om experienc(t tliat they cared little for men 
when thus delivered.” 


iiiillii pacoin li.'iin' Ttniis lur iiinipft, 

tpH) IM'S CIlIIKpIO Cadl'Jlt ; IlOC llll* vi.SUlIil Vtlll'IlltMII 
avi*rt.(‘t-, uf)ii si rf'lliii'oin (‘friiiiilatin iiiiilnu 
ililitviii TiiifiroiiR ('.arliiiiupH* in Tnrtiim solvni." 

Thus rjutiiiiis lookirijr fownnls flu* nky :inii oxtiMnliiiir lii« lianilH in honviMi 
“ By tlioso sanin I swo.'ir. Atuiras, Iiy llin Ktirili, fsna, sky, iiiiil fho iwin Immii 
of Latoiia and Jnniis rlu* dnnbli* faciiiir, and llir ini^lir nf nollmr ftroda and ^'rini 
Pliito'H Shrine ; tliiK Int oiir Kiit tint hear, who simiIh li'i>ath‘N with Ilia thiiiKhM'hnIt* 
1 touch rho alr-arH, F take tri witnosn the ti res and the pids butwaoii iih : no linnt 
shall hronk this peace and iriicf in ftniy : howsoever fortune fall ; nor shall any 
forcn turn my will aside, iird if it dissolvn Inml inhi water in iiirinriil of deluge, 
nor melt in heaven.” — Phili])son. 

' Cf. t he “ Ch i n nhh n kti s.’ ' 

*• irquifirwit cfqfifiRt llfil^: l” 

A. S., vn.. 17. 

Siiotonius : Augustus 21 *’ .. . novum ;feiiii.s obsiduni, fiMninas, exi^'eiv 
teniptaverii, ipiod nef^lif^oro iiinriiiii pif^nei'n Hentiehaf.** 
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Thus, the institution of hostages obtaiiied universally 
ainoug luitious of antiquity and tins practiue continued 
down to comparatively recent times ; wc lusir of it in 
Kurope even so late as the y(?ar 174H, when two 
English peers uwe sent to Paris as pledges for the 
fulfilment of the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. 

We have seen tlie various classifications of treaties, 
we have examined the various guarantees for peace; 
now comes the (jnestion t(» the forefnmt, how far were 
treaties binding ? The international conscience of civi- 
lised world has raised the ([ii(‘stiun in an acute form 
during m*ent times. 'IVealies. sjiys Hall, are (uitered into 
betwiien iKirties ,‘is binding. “ Treat i(‘s,” says Sir F. E. 
Smith, “ form the contracd law of states, aiul it is in dealing 
with their enforeenienl and deviation that International 
haw conspicuously fails.’* JT<‘ observes the distinction 
between municipal law and [niernational Eaw specially 
on the (piestions of spi*cilic per1'orn\ance of a contract ; 
“ whereits municipal law will not hold valid a contract 
obtained by force, many of tln^ juost important treaties 
of the world are the result of the exercise of force, or 
the threat of it, upon a nathm which has no alternative 
bnt surrender, 'fo treat force, therefore, as invalidating 
a treat" u'ould be to strike at the conclusion of a war.”' 
And yet, fraud vitiates agreements of all kinds and Philli- 
niore givtN an illustration of duress nullifying an en- 
gagement : “ The resignation of the crown and kingdom, 
extorted by Napoh'on from Ferdinand VTl at Hayonne, 
whither lus had decoyed the monarch and his family was 
clearly--the duress and the condition of the party abdicat- 
ing being considei*ed — invalid; but the resignation of 
Napoleon at Fontaincbhxiu was not extorted by treachery 
or duress, hut wjis the consequence of defeat in open 


F. K. Smith : lutoruntioiial Law, p. M2. 
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and legitimate war.”' This view if pushed to extremes 
would justify the treaty execute«l by the German Imperial 
administration at Brest Litovsk intlieyetir 15)17. Woolsey 
however, lakes a dift’crent standpoint' and olwerves : “A 
combination to commit injustice, for exaiTi])le, to conquer 
and a])prupriate an indepimdent country, as Poland, is 
a crime which no formalities of treaty can sanction. 
This rule it is true, is not «)ne of inncli political import- 
ance or of practical appliczition to the concerns of nations 
beforehand, for most of the iniquities of naiions are 
varnished over by some justifyinij plea and the only 
tribunal in the ease is the moral indignation of mankind, 
while after the crime Inis triumpluHl mankind acfCijpts 
tho new order of things rather than have a state of 
perpetual war.” Politi(!al philosophers of the German 
school on the otlier hand, like Trietsche and Nietsche 
arc of opinion, that peace ought to 1m? maintained — at any 
rat »5 peace forced on a nation- -only so long as the 
vanquished state does not recoup suffii?ionl strengtii to 
retaliate. 'l’h(‘ bloody battle of .l<?na and tin? humiliating 
terms of p(?ace imposed upon the Germans by Napoleon, 
engendered a fe(?ling of distrust for treati('s in the minds 
of the German political thinkers of the last century. 

Treaties of guarantees, which the European family 
of nations delights in, ‘whih? imposing them on Belgium 
or Switz«?rland or the dismembeiHsl Ottoman Empire?, do 
not seem to have becni scrupulously observed by tlu? 
members themselves. Thus in 1S71, when the pleiii- 
IM)tentiaries assembled were clamouring for tlie sanctity 
of international agreements, tin? powers iveri? engaged in 
accpiiescing in a tlagrant violation of tlie Treaty of I’aris 
in 18.50, iiccordiiig to which Russia ivas forbidden to 
maintain a fleet in the Black Sea. 'I’hen again, Bosniaand 


I'liilliiiiDiv : CuiiiiiiuiitiiriuH u|iuii hit. Liiw, II.. $ 411. 
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Herzegovina were annexed by the late “ Dual Empire ” 
in violation of the Treaty of Jlerliii, 1878. In 1831, the 
neutrality of Belgium was guaranteed ; it was violated by 
one of the contracting parties, viz., Germany in 1914 ; in 
1850, the Convention of Paris l)etwe«u Great Britain and 
France and Austria ensured the independence and integrity 
of the Ottoman Empire ; shortly after, bankruptcy and 
lawlessness in Egypt evoked English interference, English 
protectorate and lastly annexation. Thu conclusion of 
the last great European IVar will probably soon see the 
dismemberment of the Turkish Empii-e by two of the 
contracting powers, and the Khalifat day in India will be 
observed in vain. 

This somewhat long preambhi is necessary to explain 
the ])eculiar theory of ptiace pro])ounded by the writers 
of the Arthasasti'as in Ancient India. They realised full 
null the truth of the remark STZT S gri mff l 
iuul yet the centmlisation and deitlcation of the monarchy 
led them to promulgate the theory of expediency. To 
ill) astute politician like Kaiitilya, who helped the over- 
throw of the Nanda dynasty, the installation of the 
Mauryya Empeiors and the acquisition of their vast 
empire, restlessness appeared to bo the only means of suc- 
cess and he therefore upheld the theory of the “ good old 
rule, the simple plan : ” “ whoever is rising in ix)wer, 
may break an agreement of peace and “a powerless king 
should liehavo as a conquered king ” BTSnnt 
and there cannot be a greater evil to a king than 
alliance with a considerable power — ftf 

So a king acconling to him, 
was to maintain peace only under certain circumstances. 


‘ Arthaaattra, VI., 2. 

* Ibid, vn., 17 

» Ibid, Vll.. 8. 

• Ibtd. 


36 
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Like the politicimis aiul diplomats of modern .Europe 
the writer of the Arthasastras n^eommoiided “ an armed 
peace. Tims says Kautilya : 

qiqrnfw: q^iqmh^q^q- 

qnfti ; qnrrqrenfq qi ; q^nlNqi ; qrfsq 

ftsWT^qqT ^qtqfqqcjqlnifqfw: q^qra^^q^fqqnfi? ; qr 

qri’n*^qftqi?:^'ii^qrqr«TH»3q»#q ^qnlrniT qqqi’qq^inq^- 

siqqiqqqft^TfiT; qf^rsfn^nwnr qi iqfqq: qq: qrqp^qqTTr 

qiqnfq ; ^qr fqizqtqt Wfli qw^, qq qrqq fqqq qrf^ifq ; 

irqr qr qrfirflqsr qtftqt aWCRf qtffqqrfq : qrtq^qt qisqq 

3iqq^ qnHTqfw'qfq ; qq: qf^q ffq* vnqrnfJT ; fqqqqtqikqJt 

qr fqqqw: qq: qr^r^ q ft fqqiqq ; q?q: nqqrqrqik^ qi 

7n«qi qf%q: qw^l ffq RTOTlfw ; qqufnqq qi qqqi 

>* 

war qqqqr ^qqrifw ; fwqqqiqmfJT ; q^sigqfq qr 
qq^qizqi qwqfqqrrqf fqqq* qiqfqqrTfq ; fqfro qqq 

qrqfq^nfq “ vfq qf^r gfqqifqqq ii”' 'I'liis is tho voii*t> of 

‘ A.S., VIl.l. Hr il' a kiiitr iliijik'. ‘■ili;i« krrj.in^ t hr siun'ciin'iil ol' I ciii: 
lliiili'iiakc liioiiiii’iivc \vork*< tif »*i»ii«*iilrr:il)|i* iiii|>i>i tsiiu'c itml ilr^irny :ii. ihr s:nin- liiiti 
lliofjc of llu* t'Dfiijy ; or ;i]»firl I'niiii < iijo\iiiu: li;»‘ |■••^^ll< luy uwii ni»rk>, I ihiill 
onjoy those Ilf my ciii-iiiy in M'nui.: I hr n-.Teiiiiriii III' |jr:nM- : or I e:in lie.-irny ll'i’ 

worku of my l•Ilrmy liy • m|i!o\ iii;r '•I'ii'." oml oilji-r M-enM mi*:ms ; or hy holiliu” iiiji 
siicli iiiiliicriiieiii s ,'is ;i liJi|i|iy (Iwrlliiiji. ir\\;iri|'!. rrmi'>>ioii (if taxes, little wurk iii'l 
liirf'o Tirolits iiiid w iilti s. 1 e!i»i rm|ily my riienn - ruunl ry of ils popiilafimi ivilli 
wluVli he hiis hi-eii rihle io isirry out iiis o\Mi Works: or lii-imr :illieil with st kiiiir 'if 
coiisiilfli'nhhf power my einony will h:i\»* lii^ own woi-k.- «le«j| royeil ; or 1 I'iin j)riil"iii; 
luy enemy’s liostilily with another Kinij \\li(i«e have ili i\»*n m\ enemy to M"’k' 

iriy protection; or lif-iiiy with me my enemy ran h:tra.^.'{ the eonntry of rinnilirr 

kin>f who hates me ; or o|ipressril lo aiioi her kinu. I lie ^iihjei.-is «>f my eiieiiiy will 
i Him {■'rate into my eonntry, ami I I'an therefore iiehioM' tin.' resrills of my own work'' 
Tery fMisily ; or hein^ in a j»reeari«ins e»in«lii.ion line to the ilesiriietion oi hi.'* work'* 
my enemy will not, he “O powerful as toaitaek me : or l>y exploitini' my own resi>nrcrif 
in allitifiee with any two kiii*rs. I eaii aii^iineiil my re.-Mnivees ; or if a eircle of 
is formefi hy my enmny as <me of frw meiiiherH, F ean iliviile iliem anil comhiti'' 
others ; or hy threats or favour, I enii riiieli hold of my enemy ninl when he ilesii'*'’* 
t.o he a niemher of my own eireic of states. I I'fin make liiin iiiirnr the ilisple.-o'n*''' 
of Ollier memlii.*rs ami fall a vietiin tJi Ihi-ir own fury if a kinj» thinks tlinf-- ^1“" 
he may increase his re.-onrce-. I»y keopin^ peuee." Shimiii Sasiri's trnnshiti""- 
p. 329. 
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political expetliency pi'onii>tin^ a state to tll(^ adoption 
of only o«jo princijjle, r/r., salisfaclion of slalo-int-cTest.' 
Thus, it will ho obs(M’V(Ml tha( all tin' aclivitic's of the 
stcite aw^ sulxirdiiiatc'd to its siijireme intertfsts. Self- 
improvoinent, fin* adoption of an atliludo of benevolent 
neutrality, all «inestious of naturalisation, immigration, 
and emigration, the formation of alliances, the preservation 
of the halanee of power an* iruidi'd hy the dominatin" and 
all-ahsorhing |)iission of self-interest. 'I'liis theory of 
peace has hetm defined hy Snkracdiaryya very hrielly ; ' 

’gifiRra?! ftvn II 

?|%i!T «|»l|I| ?lf? I 

The viliie of alliances from the ■■ utilitarian'' point of 
view is v(M'y u:real and a kinn should “ like a hainhoo 
lomain surrounded hy elusiers." 

if' 

•• 'I'lien'fort', tn'in;: tutarked l>y a imwt’ifnl nionai-cli, a riilor of 
iiMMi having; no otlirr ri'iiu'ilv slioiiM s.-ck |if:)rr, ilnlayiiiLf iH imicli as 

Thus ('t|uality of status catne to he- reeoitniml as the 
most stable basis of ” |M'a«-e with honour,*’ and a kint' 
desiring prosperity was to coiu'lutle ])eaoe with his e(|uals 
iMvaiise the clash hfl ween two unbaked Jars d('sti-oys 
liolli of them.*' 

^ I'mI'i* ft 'ifj*. 

ii Kmii.. IX.. 1. 

IV:icf sIkmiM bo iickIo willi iIh* wrv pimorlul, i\:ir witli ilio o«|n!il .'mil ox'poili. 
tinii tbo wojik : but tn I'rioiids <b.iiiM bo giMiiioil ivfiitto :is woll as rosiMoiur 

witliin tlui forrs. -Siirkar. 

Sukni, IV.. vii., 21k 
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U^qsrtf) W ^ fa q W ! «”' 

“ A weak king,” thus ran the advice of Kamandaka, 
“ should patiently h**ar the thniahing of the enemy, like 
a tortoise contracting within its shell when Imten ; hut 
when the right time comes, the intelligent king should 
behave like a crook(‘d serpent.” 

qira umfi irfi n n g fa g q »• 

It was this principle of expediency wh ich induced 
Manu to dictate as follows : 

fsraf « 

Wi spin I 

nwTn Rq^lnr «* 

In all states of antiquity, in the inevitable contest 
between justice and expediency, the welfare of the state 
was regarded as the primary consideration of every 
citizen and the ideas of writers of the Arthasastras agreed 
with those of Livy who looked upon honour ns subservient 
to utility — cui nlilis qnani homsH cura arat. liaw to them, 
was merely a creature of circumstance and necessity. 

Honesta lex est tem|K)ns necessitas 
Xecessitas dal legem^ non ipsa accipit.^ 

* Klim., IX., fiO. 

» Kam., X.. :i4.35. 

* Let him bo ever rcaily to atriko, hia prowoaa fonstatitly displayed, and Ijw 
secrets constantly conconlod, and lot him constantly explore the woaknosscs <« I'*® 
foe. Of him who is always ronriy to strike, tho wholn world stands in awp; let nmi 
therefora nniko all crrtntiirtis snbjoct to himself even by the employmont of 
—Manu, VIJ., 102.03. 

* Publiliiis Syraa (45 B.C.) Sontontiac. 
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The keen struf^j^le between jnstice and expediency 
Tvas felt many a tinni by the Greeks. Tims, the Corin- 
thian envoys on the eve of the Peloponnesian War 
reminded the Athenians of the appsirent harmony be- 
tween the two extremes “ Do not say to youmdves,” 
they said, “ tliat <me thing is just but that, in the event 
of Avar another thing is expedient ; for the true path of 
(!xpediency is the ]i)ath of right.” Thus did the Atiienians 
enunciate the general policy of Athens hefore llermo- 
crates of Synieuse : “ In each case we must make friends 

or enemies, according to circiimstancdis and here our 
interest requires, not that we should iveaken our friends, 
but that our friends should lie too strong for our enemies. 
Do not mistrust us. In Hellas we act upon the same 
principles, managing onr allies as our interest requires 
in their sovcml cases.”- Of the vieiv of the supremacy of 
state interest, and of the practice of siihordiiuiting every- 
thing else thereto, the Spartans were the most thorough, 
fonsistent and uncompromising advocates. Lysander’s 
[inference for expediency and strateg<*m to justice and 
openness is well known. He inde(.‘d laughed at those 
who said that the race of Heracles ought not to make 
wars by strategem, saying; “when the lion’s skin 
will not protect us, we must sow the fox’s skin to it.” 

uvovyup ri X€(nT7jfxi] c^t/crciTat. TTpOtrirpuiiTiov c'kci njv uXwTrtn;!’. '' 


‘ 'rhutv. I., 7^ : Koufim vofjLtoii SiKaia fitv raie \fytir0af (vjLK/iopa h, u 7roAc,u7;uct, aAAa 

TO TC yapivp^tpoif tv w av ns tXaxitrra afiapravii paXiara trtTai 

TO yap fiv adiKfiv rovs ofnoiovs t\vputTfpa Svvafiis ij ru ainiKa ipavtpu 
erapBtvras 5ta /tivdvvuvru w\tov fxtw. 

• Vlt, 85 ; rpos txaffTa 5* Btt ij tx^pov ipiKuv fitra Kaipov yiyvtaffat xai ijfias rovru 

fVfOoBtf ovK 7 JV Tovs ^lAoi'S Koifuiriojuct', aAA tjv ui exffpoi Sia ruv 
Tuy ^i\uy aBvyaroi uatriv aTriartov 8cov 7ap rovs cvci ^vpp,a\ovs 

wv tKaaroi f(tiywfie$a 

’ IMut. : Lysandcr, 7- 



CHAPTER VII 

WaII : CriARACTER : (iROUNDS 

It lias been asserted and re-iteratod by admirers of 
modern Interiiatioiiai Law— coiiversant wiib i be histories 
of Romo and (Ireece — Ibat the ancients livcil amidst 
the ceaseless turmoil of war, that an inter- 
minable mutual hostility r>f nations was their normal and 
necessary condition, and they held every alien to he 
essentially and inevitably an or hnatix, in the sense 
of a political or natural adversary. Now, as it will he 
shown in this chapter, war did not form the normal 
condition of existmice so far as at least ihe three ^reat 
Aryan peoples of anti(|uity were eonc(*rned, riz., the 
ancient Indians, the (Iroeks and the Romans. .Vccordiii!,' 
to the (1 reeks and the Romans, war was admittedly their 
frequent condition but certain well-delincd causes 
regularized military operations ; whih' in the case of 
ancient India, of the six forms of policy, conciliation, 
gift and separation were given preferencf' to war evi'ii in 
a regular form. 

“‘If thy piideavonr.'i after fail, then iiiayest tlmii engage in 
battle,’ such was the .idviee of the th ing Ithisnni to Vndliisthir. 

‘ The victory that one aci|nires by battle is very inferior.’' Tliere- 
fore the collision of liattle is not at all desirable iis long as it enn Ik* 
avoided. The policy' of eonciliation, of proilneingdisniiinn and making 


3t^r«t ftuq'T awHtqsr i 

Sant., Ctl., 16.t7 
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•rifts should first lx* trii'd ; hattle, it is said, should come after 
these” ‘ 

The ]Manu SamliilH also repeats the same sentiments. 
X king should first try to coiu|ii(‘r his fo(!s by conciliation, 
by gift and by oausinir dissension if po.ssible: if all 
these fail then and then only should ho wage war. 

5! ^ « ■ 

* * ^ iHt 

WITOIipgqTinsti iJsffansiTip^H^ I 

?raT fiw fknfA q«n ir 

'^h^^ Arthasjislras weri' great advocates of the policy of 
state-in t(Test and yet they looked upon the establishment 
and continuation of pe;u‘o as the only means of achieving 
national progress and national prosjxndly.’' Even when 
the advantages of pivice and war ar<* enual one should 
pi’el'er peac(‘, for w.ar eaust?s loss of power and wealth and 
is troublesome and sinfril. ' A solvent treasury and sage 
advice, declared Kamand.aka. were much better expedients 
than mere display of powtrr; he thend'ore recommended 
lavish use of gifts. 

^ ' 

^ ii ’ 

' rtfaqrut «t w uf?t I 

«n*wi!ian»nnr n 

i-Haj. I'll.. 1*2. 

Maiiu, VJI.. Ills. 

" thi,l VII., 2(X>. 

' ArihnBastrn, VI I.. 12. 

! ft w »wftT— 

KiiniamlakQ, XVII.. 2-3. 
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Gonoiliations and gifts are of five kinds while there were 
three forms of the policy of separation. ‘The enumera* 
tiou of services rendered mutually, high praise of the 
deeds of the enemy, cstsihlishmnnt of relationships, 
display of majesty as welt as a peaceful declaration of 
allegiance — these are the five sorts of conciliation,’ 
Gift of wealth, exchange of commodities, acquiescence 
in seizure, gift of valuable things and remission of diu's 
were regarded as the various kinds of “gifts.” Dissension 
could be eauserl by alienation, by causing rivalry and 
by the expimsiou of threats. Sukracharyya is the gr(?at 
exponent of, and a firm Iwliever in, the efficacy of tlic 
power of separation and he bold that separation was the 
best of all methods or policies of work.' Victory in 
war was regarded as uncertain and war was therefore to 
l)e avoided as long as possible from the utilitarian point of 
view:® that was the opinion of the writei's of the 
Artbasastras while the Dliarmasastras advised abstention 
from hostilities from a moral point of view. 

Similarly, in the histories of Greece and Home we find 
expressions of pacific intention of sbites amidst the prevail- 
ing cla.sh of arni.s. Thus Pericles in his “ Puneral Orations ’’ 
gave vent to bis pacific intcjitions and wanted to make 
peaceful Athens the “ Schoolmistress ” of Hellas. Tims 
Aristophanes® supplicated the gods to a1x)lisb the arbitra- 
ment of the sword, and Euripides ' advised avoidance 
of war as inconsistent with wisdom ; though thoroughly 

' Kiikra., IV., vii. 

‘ Siikra, IV., yii., 1S« . “l(«f dEW^Viqt XW. *' 

wn vTHWi’in’t i 

gfir ^'t iirtkii: n 

Kmn., IX., 75, 

" Aves, 15111. 

* “ ll lioliovcH him thci’cforc wlioot'cr in wiso, to avoid war, hut if it comn to tin*'- 
it is no rruwii of diHlioiiuur to dio nobly for ouo’fi city, hut to die i^n'^hlv 
■hameful.”— Troad. 
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imbued with purely chivalrous feelings, he did not 
advocate ignoble or dishonnurable death. 

^ci>yciv fjLtv (A)v ;(/ii}7ro\c/iov, oartfcv 

Cl Sc? to8 tkOtu , irrc^ai^oc ovk aitr^pa^ ttoAci 

KiiXoi^ oAco^mi /n; icriXoi^ 8c 8 vo'kAcc^. 

The Roman writers wew‘ no less vehement in their 
denunciation of wars and they agreed with Aristotle in 
regarding peace as the ultimate goal of all wars (reXosyop 
afKpniiuv mXc/toif). I'lius .Siliiis Italious emphasizes that 
peace is the best of all things given to mankind, and that 
one peace is better than innumerable triumphs. 

I'a\ u|itimii ivi'iiin 

(jiias liuiniiii novissu datinii wt ; j>:ix una triuinpliis 
iniinnieris (xitiur. 

“Peace with justice and honour,” so declai'es Polybius,' 
“ is the noblest and the nu>st advantageous thing in the 
world; 'when joined with disgrace and contemptible 
cowardice, it is the basest and thci most disastrous.” 
Hence sang Pindar : 

T» Kfiiror Tis airroir ci* «v8i.a ti 

f/jci»p<ffraTcii /icyi«A<tr«/u»9 to ffmiUpiiv <l>aos 

“ A tniict liavi'ii for tlu‘ ship of tho slati* 

Should be the |>atriot’s aim, 

.\ik 1 smiliii*' |H'aee to <<10011 and great 
'I'lmf hrings no sltaini*.”-’ 

The various deiinitions of ” war ” given by the wv’ 
of the Arthasastms ])rove that they regarthal war not as » 
condition but as a result of what Logicians niganl as a 
series of causes. Kautilya defined war as an “ oi’kmsive 
oiMmition.”* War was deliiuHl by Sukracharyya as (t) 
the affair of two parties, (ii) iiaving inimical relations 

' IV., 31. 

' OdeH, 

irthnsaHtrn, Bk* VII.. I 


37 
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:witb each other, (Hi) undertaken by means of arms, 
(it) with the ulterior object of satisfying their rival 
interests ; 

frarnw%: i 

wto: ammft h' 

llie Agni Piirana defines war “ as the direct result of 
injuries done to each other by two hostile monarchs.”- 
Tf we combine the essential ingredients then it will be 
seen, that the authors of the Arthasastnis did not in any 
way regard warfare as a necessary consequence of exis- 
tence and that there was probably the nearest approach 
to the theoiy of modern International Law that war is an 
affair between states. It will also be seen later, that the 
distinction l)etw<?en comLitants and noTi-coml)atnnts— a 
distinction scarcely I’ccognizcd by international custom 
of antitpiity — was fully recognized and acted upon in 
ancient Indm.’* 

A declaration of war is a formal notification on the 
part of a state* that it considers itself at war with another 
state to which a notification is sent. A universal rule of 
declaration, preceding commencement of hostilities uas 
the general cu.stom of antiquity. Thus, in ancient 
India all the great wai*s in the Epics were begun 
after declaration. Declarations of war were genemllj’ 
made; through the Duftts, as for example, Srikrishna, 
as an amba.ssador of the Pandaras, delivered his 
ultimatum to the Juturavaa: in historical times this 
good old rule was strictly followed, so that issue of 


■ Suknt, IV., vii., 280. 

‘ ARni, CCXIi., 15, p. SeO, tr. 
^ Cf, also Kamandaka, X., 1 : 

swMfwfl<u«tl eqewqflflt i 
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ultimatums - (qiini)' and breaking of ti'eatics ( ) 

liave been mentioned by Kautilya, as the functions of an 
envoy or Dula. Such declarations took the form of an 
oral delivery of message by the delivery of Samna or 
royal writ. “ Writs,” says Kautilya, “ are of groat import- 
ancoi in as much as treaties and nUimala depend u|X)n 
writs.”* Hence, a person irossessing (he qualificiitions 
of a minister, who knows very well the customs and 
usages of the country, who is smart in composition, 
whose handwriting is legible and wl\o is sharp in reading 
should be appointed a lekhokfi. 

WOT i iwir- 

^Tii, H 

In Chapter IV of Book VII, Kautilya deals with Neutra- 
lity after proolniuiintf war and niarching 

after proolaimiiKj war (fiimtipi). He stales also there- 
in the circuiustances under which a king may keep quiet 
after proelamiiuj war. Wt? observe the triumph of the 
Kautilyau theory of expediency whim we find Kautilya 
counselling jwinccs ‘gaining in strt'iigth after proclaiming 
w'ar,’ to nmrch against a helpless eiieiuy: 

“ fron mum’” 

Our thing however remains clear : whether a king desires 
to overpower a Aveak noighhour, wln^thor lie launches 
war upon a state for the preservation of the halanne of 

* * * # 

I— A.S., i.. it*». 

Cf. al8u Kain., Xlf., S: 

“ irwq swW utestvfq” 

* Arthiiaastm, Tl., 10. 

* ArlhaBastm, Vll., 4. 
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power, or whether ho fights in self-defence, proclamation 
of war should pracede comraeueeinent of hostilities. 
Further on, iii Kautilya’s definition of “ ” and 

‘ surprise attfick does not form one of the consti- 
tuent elemeiits, so that we caii come to the* conclusion 
(ii.ii war must have been precedetl by a declaration of 
hostilities. 'I'he (.rreeks and the Itomans were also very 
strict in regard to the o1)servanee of certain formalities 
connected with the declaration of war. Ilut deciaratiun 
was dis]>eiised with in cases of wars of self-defence* 
as well as in cases of wars :u;ainst an improperly organised 
people, or against u nation de[irived of inde})cndencc 
and freedom, on the ground that legal eijuality could 
not obtain in the absence of juridical personality.'' The 
Spartans who were notorious for tlicir military procli- 
vities did not care to olwerve such previous notification. 
Tims, Pausanias says in reference to their designs on 
^fe-ssenia that they neither declared war by herald, nor 
openly renounced their friendship. Hut when Sparta 
was ill h(‘r turn attacked by Pyrrhus long aftemvards 
without any previous declaration, the Spartan envoys 
remonstrated with him and his reply was : “ 'VVe know 
well that neither do you 8{)artans tell any one lieforelmnd 
what yon mean to do.” ‘ 

' ArtliasuNlra, VII.. (> : 

fwn: i 

il 

qqiJi ^ i 

' ww ii 

hwt HCi- |{iU.r; Kaiiiilyu ilibtmvriiislirs Im-iwim.h and amncliii'i? 

liuHtiliticH follow doolanitioii of war or iioL 

= Of. Livy; XXXVI., 3. 

’ Dig.. XXU., ir,. 7. J. 

‘ wportfi ^ayrts KijpvKa irpartpoy woAffioy wPPtpovyra 
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The principle of pul)lic declaration of war 1)efore 
actual commencement of hoslilities was fully recognised 
by Greece and Home. Thus, Herodotus refers to the 
Greek custom of declaring war before the beginning of 
l)elligeront operations— ywp (tXKtfXouri 

So, on the failure of arbitration between the 
Corcyraeans and the Corinthians on the eve of the 
Peloponnesian war, a herald was despatched to the enemy 
to proclaim that a state of war existed between the two 
countries.' In Home, the Jm feliale consisted of certain 
rules and ceremonies or mcxles of procedure for declara* 
tions of war and ratifications of lr(3aties of peace which 
were of great anti(|uity and were intended to satisfy the 
religious scruples and the .sensitive “ legal conscience ” of 
the Homans. 

There seems to be a great difference of opinion among 
writers of “modern*’ International Law as to wlietlier decbi* 
ration of war is at all necessary. The English and the 
American publicists have held the view that the date of 
the first outbimk of hostilities furnishes a better criterion 
for the commencement of a war than the date of the 
formal declaration. Their view is perha]>s best expressed 
by HaUr 

“ An act of hostility, unless it be done in the urgency 
of self-preservation, or by way of special reprisal, is in 
itself a full declaration of intention : any sort of previous 
declaration therefore is an empty formality, unless an 
enemy must be given time and opportunity to put 
himself in a state of defence, and it is needless to say 
that no one asserts such <|uixotism to lie obligatory.” 
The very magnitude of the British empire demands a 
fluick beginning as a condition precedent to success, and 


‘ Sco also Sotoguct, Thneydidev, 1., 29. 
• Uall: Sixth £d., ii.370. 
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hoiice the English publicists do not favour an open decla- 
ration before war is actually liegun. General Maurice 
of the British army ' found loss than ton cases out of 118 
examined, of declarations prior to hostilities between 1700 
and 1872. 

The majority of the continental jurists have insisted 
upon the utility or necessity of declaration. Japanese 
custom does not conform to the practice of 1)egiuning 
war w’ith a declaration. Thus, the Chino-Japanese war 
began with the capture of the Chinese transport 
fCmhituff “ by a .lapiinese Cruiser. Considerable contra- 
versy was also roused by the llussian charge of treachery 
against the Japanese because of the latter’s .attack on 
the llussian fleet at Chemulpo and at Port Arthur two 
days prior to Ja]Kiu’s declaration of war against llussia.'’ 
The qu(fstion was attempted to Ihj s(jt at rest by the second 
Hague Peace Conference which wont hack to antiquity 
and laid down the rule that hostilities betw<?en contract- 
ing powers “ must not commence without pnivious and 
explicit warning, in the form either of a declaration of 
war with the reasons assigiunl for it or of an idtimatuni 
with conditional declaration of war.” ' This rule .s«*onis 
to have been observed in general by the belligerent 
powers during the last great European and a practice 
of universal application in antiquity seems to have 
been translated for modern acccpt.ance. 

Wars have been due to various and manifold ctiuses. 
Tliey are partly psychological, social, (iconomic or political 
in origin. “ They have their root in human nature, in 
the passions, appetites, aversions and .ambitions of man- 
kind ; and in the economic, political, or social conditions 


' HoBiilitiGci without Doclnratioii, 

^ Takahaslii ; International Law appliod to the Uiiaso- Japanese War, 
" See also Lawrence : War and Neutrality in the Fur Fuat. 

* Higgiiia : Hague Peace Cuuferciice, 198*09. 
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under which men seek for the moans of existence and 
enjoyment. On the one hand, wc have to reckon with 
certain human factors, such as iiiin^er, greed, national 
jealousy, racial aversion, love of glory or national vanity, 
and a desire to gratify these passions : and on the other 
hand, man is often confronted with conditions in his 
physical, political and social environment which make 
it difficult to gratify these desires without a resort to 
violence.” ^ 

“The causes whieli iisiiallv <»ive rise to a war and tlie alTmnU 
which aiv usually amended thron^h (he firhilration of (ho sword, are, 
says (he Agiiiinirana,* (/) (he s(oa)inK away of a wilV,=' (//) encroach- 
nicnt upon (he oapKal, (///) (he territory, {/»•) the kin^om, (r) or 
the sovereign right, of a king hj' his adversary, (>•/) ]iri<le, (*•//) over- 
sensitivencas as (o the jioinl of honour, ('vV/) loss of fortune, 
/>) humiliation su(Ter*Hl hy an ally or a friendly monarch, (>) the 
death of an ally, (./•/) (he aecretit n hi* domain of a foi-eign prince 
and a disturbance of (he halnncr power ' among (he monarchs 
of a circle.”'' 

Almost the same ideas have Iteen expi*essed by 
Kaniiindaka — only intervention on moral grounds being 
considered hy him as an sulditional ground for war : 

NT I 

inwfi fv ftvfn ii 


‘ Now Vtirk lii(lrpfii(ipi)t. Vi»l. 57. IiKTil. 

^ A-:.,CCXL 

' h'.tj., flu* wni*H hotwriMi Itaiiiu ami Kiivanii ; the war (if lloiiio with Wii and 
Lars PorsiMin. 

* Tho thoory of t hi* Mitmhhi. 

■' Wars wore frequent ly undortakiMi h}' t ho Honiaiif! for off(»neca cniL^od UfifainBt 
anibiiBHadorH iiml for refusal to snrroiidiT or n'ceive an ambassador. Thus, the 
Romans early in their enreer, doelnn'd war against Veii for maltreatment of 
Roman iimbassadors. A tribune reproaehod the King of the Vcieiitiaiis with these 
Words : “ Is this the breaker of human treaties, the violator of the law of Nations ? 
This viotiiii will I now slay and I will offer him up to the shades of the 
ambaH.sndor8.”— Livy : IV., 68. 
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^ wm ^ ?wi II 
vwwIW fJrarat ^ i 

Q< ^ iq^W<ll« l^ ?WT II 

K^nwlfa fii Efiiafar^ »' 

In the a1)()vc list of ‘ causes ’ or occasions for uar wo 

miss (i) wars for the refusal of extradition, (i») wars of 
religion and (Hi) wars for ollences against diplomatic 
agents. Probably wars of religion did not disturb the 
peace of India at such an early period ns that of Kaman< 
daka, or perhaps civil wars, as with the Komans, were not 
reckoned as wars by the Indians. 

Wars were divided into various classes according either 
to (t) the weapons used or {ii) the methods employed. 
Sukracharyya divided wars into (2) and (8) 

according to the weapons used. The dninka war- 
fare is that in which was used ; the is that in 
which mechanical instninients wc're used ; and luinian 
warfare is that in which Smtrm and hands were used. 

insw ii’ 

Kautilya divided battles into {/)open iKittle, (j 7) treach- 
erous battle, and {Hi) silent battle, accoi'ding to tlw 
means employed. 

“ iwfrngf *, ^ iifwf?! i”* 

Open, ti’Pacherous and .silent Imttles have further hwn 
defined thus : * 

tfETUi^* fsifs it ^ i 


* Kani., X., 2-0. 

* Bnkm, IV., vii., 221. 


* ArthaBasira, VI f., 0. 

• /6W, VII.,6. 
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g<jff q^rer u 

When a battle is foujjht in dayli^lit ami in some 
lociility, it is termed an “open iKiltle hribinf' a portion of 
the army and destroying' another portion is one of the forms 
of treacherous fight, while intrigue is the essence of a 
“silent battle” and despomte attempts were made to win 
over the chief ollicers of the enemy by brilxsry and intrigue. 
A weak king, according to the precepts of the Artha- 
sastras, should wage both “treacherous” and “silent 
wars ” against a powerful enemy. Silent battles could 
be started wilhout previous declaration of hostile inten- 
tion, but it will be evidenl from a careful perusal 
of Kautilya that silent battles were fought by thecinploy- 
inciit of spies. 'I'lnw an? not batlU?s at all in the modem 
acceptance <if the term but shoull rather [wj regarded as a 
means of causing dissension in enemy’s ranks by secret 
agencies — a method which has proved so very successful 
during the last groat liuropi?an war both in Russia as 
well as in (lerniany. 

Indra, one of the traditional authors of the Arthasastra, 
divided wars into four classes : (i) wars caused by the inva- 
sion of one’s territory, (//') wars »?aused by something done 
by others prejudicial to the exercise of the regal powers, 
{Hi) wars resulting from some dispute about boundaries, 
and (ie) wars caused by some disturbance in the 
Mandaht. 

3n7t fiflT II 

Kamandaka- divides ware into sixteen classes according 
to their result their causes and the parties engaged. 

’ Kani., X., 16.17. 

88 
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His division does not seem to have a scientific Imsis 
at all. 

^%s» ^fw¥lsfci qr i 

Vint IvniN ^tt»ire%i! ^ i 
!T?M urataiimnrBrt iirer^fvm ii 
vwt ^reftaur* fswjref iwr i 
^jrfN ii” 

Sukracharyya draws ii disfinctioii hetw'cen ^ni and 
with reference to the iiou-hostile intercour.se between 
states. The cause of “ ” or (|uarrel or contention 

is the exclusive demand for the same thing. When there 
is no other remedy, says he, war or FUfmhi should be 
undertaken. 

iwra^firfiitfsrgr vnr v i 

vjTORiT snSI g nnt n’ 

From the alwve sloka it is clear that aira^ meant 
hostile operations stopping .short of victual warfare. Tn 
a previous ])assage also, Sukmcharyya while enumerating 

' “ War fiffaifisf. illiisfrious JIiviIiiiiuiik ” i#« futile* IjorfiiiBc all tiu* liafi 

Tliat suoiiis to l)p the view of Kaiiiiiiiilak:i. SiikraL'Iiaryya on the other hai^i 
i'r not afraid of a fitflit. with the MrahmaiiH; and when they take up aniis. t'liein/ 
character Hhoiild he extended to them* “The Rrnhiiiaiui who appoara 'vitli » 
inurdcrons intent ia uh ^ood ns a Siidra." “ T)ii.*re enn he no sin in killing mii'' 
who coiiiCH with a niurderoiiN intoiit.*' Tlii*n iiffiiitt : " The sin of killing a Ih-'de 
niaiia docs not touch the mnn wIiofmitH liken Kahuttriya and kills the Brulirmniii 
who lights witli arms in hand and diH!H not leavi* iho hattlolluld.*' Sukracliaryya 
obsorven further: “ WIkmi again the KshattriyaK have hoeome effeminate and the 
peo])lo are buiiig oppri.>sKc*d hy the Iowit orrloiti of iiieii, the Brahmanas •bould 
fight and extirpate llieiii.”— Sukra IV., vii., 2oi. 
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the {guilds of. M'h<at wo now call intervention on moral 
grounds says — 

^ ^ iRW mn: r ' 

Therefore, such hostile opwations might asHumc vari- 
ous slinpes and did certainly include “ reprisals ” as we 
understand it from a psissage in tluj Arthasastra of 
Kautilya.* 

f5rT?i I Mfip sfifsi ffii n 

“When a king of iM|nal power <1<m‘s nol like [loaec, then tlie same 
iiraonnt of vexation as liis oppunent 1ms repi-ivi‘<l at liis liaiuls should 
1)0 given to him in l•ot^lrn ; for it is power that brings about peace 
between two kings ; no piece of iron that is not niadi- red-hot will 
combine with anolhor jiiw*i> of iron.” 

These then n^ertt the general characteristics of war in 
ancient India. 'I’he J’]pic.s and the Dharmasastras would 
not rccogjiiso any kind of war which violated the strict 
rules of nhn'imjiuhlliii and this principle has been laid 
doMii over and over again by the great Epics, the 
Hainayam and the IVDihahharata. It trill he seen in the 
next chapter, tliat hiimanitarianism raised the laws of 
warfare in ancient India h) a very higli level, so that the 
distance of centuries vanislies in the mist of time. If 
humanitarianism thmvfoiv rais(>d the tone of interstatal 
relations and international usjige, chivalry also did not 
fail to discharge its task in ennobling the ideal of Avarfare 


Sukpii, IV., vii., 2r»2. 

fiwHPaw' vTsn i 

ftiw; n M wa: ii-snkm. iv., vii., asi. 

Ailhouitra, YU., 
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and the character of tlie soldioiN (nii^^ed in the armed 
conflicts. 

“ Blessed are the meek ; for theirs is the kingdom of 
Heaven,” says the Bible ; “ blesml are also they who 
wield the swoi-d, for theirs is the Yalhnlhi — that is the 
bm*dcn of t he song of Prof. Ci'aml) who vainly souglit 
to establish friendly relations betwoeii Great Britain and 
Germany, “tlie two chosen people of God,” just on the eve 
of the last groat world wav. A similar sentiment ruled 
the ideal of the warrior in ancient India. Retreat, to a 
Kshattriya, meant (dernal shame whowias death in battle 
was the surest passport to heav(‘n. Such were the pre- 
vailing sentiments of the warrior-class in ancient Indiii. 
“ Always exerting hims(df for the destruction of the robl^ers 
and the wicked people, a Kshattriya should put for- 
ward his prowess in iKittle Those among Kshattriya 

ridel’s who perform greal s;icrillces, who are possessed of 
a knowledge of the Vedas, and who gain victories in 
battle, become foreinost of those who aciiuiiv many 
ble.ssed regions h(’rearter by (lun’r merit. Persons 
conversant with the old scriptures do not applaud that 
Kshatti'iya who returns unwounded fi’oni battle. This 
has been declared to be the conduct of a wretched Ksliat- 
triya.” ■ Thus did Bhisma discoui’se on tlm dutii's of a 
Kshattriya. 

gvjwiwT; ii ' 

“Tlioso kings who seeking to slay each other iw 
Imttle, light with the utmost exertion and do not turn 
back, go to heaven” so said Maim. “A Kshattriya 


' J. A. Crniiib: Kn^lanrl unrl (loriiiaiiy. 
- Malmbhcariiia, Snuli-ltiij, LX., 12-10. 

=* Maiiu, VII.,«a 
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should never cease from hostilities : his death in IkmI is 
a sin.” ‘ 

“People should not wsj'ivA the dcsiih ol Ihe brave man 
who is killed in l)attle. He is piii'!{e(l j)f all sins and for 
him is the kingdom of heaven. 'I'he fairies in the world 
above vi(* with each other for esjwiising the dead hero 
as their Imslmnd in llni next life. Death in battle is 
therefore penance, virtue and eternal religion. Two persons 
in this world are entitled to go to heaven- -the austere 
missionary and the man who is killed in lattle.” The 
exhortations of Sukracharyya to the military classes ai-e so 
soul-stirring that they deserve to Is; nuoted in full ; — 

tw:* ^ ii 

fitW* HljC* I 

uifh ii 

mvmw vmfm w? «Wi n 


' Thus Killer Wi* h'snn I'nnn ihi* w^imI in exhort his «iolitii'rs 

hfron* tiiittli' ; 

»*imi n 

x{m I 

Sami. X.\l.\., IM.o. 

“ liehohl IhpRO an* ihr n'jjioiis l•nlllluv<l with .irri'at s|i1i'mlour for thoso lhat tijrht 

IVarhssly. Full of (JaiulharlKi yirls iho.-*' ro'^ious art* otoriuil uiul capable ot 

tfrantin^ every wish. There on the oihrr sitle are the rep“ions inteiuleil 

for liioHC! that tly away from battle! They woiihl have to rot there for 

etorniiy in everhistiiig iiiglorioiisiu»s8." The itieal of Sukraehnryya ia higher, 
hocanse hia fairies light with each other for marrying iln* hero in the next life 
while the aclilresa of King Jaiiaka i*esemhles the aihlresses of the early Maliomeilaii 
Kaliplis ami is cehnetl in the (Jiiomii. 
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mt*ni wt q?* »nfn i 
v§wq qqripi: i 

^loihl iR* f%f%n % qh^ I 
mj: qpal qwratiT ^ qn^‘ qfhf8?i»iii 
HK i qw q^ qw^r I 

vim: q i ftwq iin f nn® qniwr: ii 
vfq^ sqtt ^ i 

qfen® qtJ!^ ^ vfil^qNra: ll 

Sukra, IV., vii., 309-17. 

A hard-hearted politician like Kautilya “ almost 
ohlivioiis of the great hereafter ” also would divide 
heaven between the austere Brahmins (perhaps lik«! 
himself !) and the groat warriors of old, 

qp*w«Tvq V qr fqin: 
mfvii: qravw qifiii i 
nivqfwfv nijci; 
w*( qftwsrv: ii 

“ Beyond those plat^es where the Bralnnins desirous of gettiu" info 
heaven, attain together with their sacriticial instrnracntsby pcrfcwmiiij; 
a number of sacrifiecs, or by practising {wnancc art* tlie places which 
brave men losing life in gotxl battles, are destined to attain imme- 
diately.” 

For such a warrior Itefore whose eyes either the hues 
of heaven danced or the black of hell dangled there was 
absolutely no safety in retreat. "Hell yawns before him 
who flies in terror from a field of liattle or who deserts 
either his ally or his master.” 

W* ^sfq ^ mV{ ll 
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m ?wn ww «r: i 

TOWiitfii i* 

Not only were the terrors of the life beyond the grave 
reserv(}d for the cowardly deserter, but he liad no place 
either in the family or society here 1)elow.' Such were the 
precepts which gave birth to the Rajput or the Maharatta 
people. Such was tlie Aryavarta which exhibited to the 
wo rid a Rana Pratap or a Sivaji and for such a countiy 
was the memorable observation of Yuan Chwang made: 

Whenever a i*? despaleliwl on a warlike expc‘iIiliou 

allhou*;h he is defeat(Kl and his (iounlrv is destroyed, he is not himself 
suhjected to bodily punishment, only he has to exchange his soldier's 
dress tor that of a woman much to his shame and chagrin. So many 
times these men put themselves to death ti avoid such disgrace."'* 


‘ ArthasRHtra, X., 3. This piwsaKC is nainitteil by Kiiulilyu to be a quotation 
*roiu tho Yedtu. 

’ Sukm, IV., vii., 328-82i). 

IV., vii. 



CHAPTKll VIII 


War : Tjie Lam* uBiiATiNr, to Kxemv Pkrsoxs and 
Bnkmv Property 

“ As to tho pructiecs in u'ar in the anuieiit Bast,” says 
Philipson, “ it is on the whole a inoiiotonoiis story of 
unrestrained cruelty, r«rocity, barbaric treatment, and 
the entira disregard of all considerations save the 
attainment of the belligerent’s object by whatever means 
possible.” This statement of Phili])son is [icrhaps 
partially true hut he (‘rrs grievously when following 
Liiurient he (hiscrilx^s tlu! code of Mann as, “#«//« 
doate (umi, leu loi de ren/tu'eiil-mi Mochiacelwno 

pi'ofoiid'’ lie admits, however, that the code of Maun 
established striking relaxations in the barbarous condnet 
of warfare hut he seems to observe a great divergence 
between actual practice* and idealistic theory and 
condemns the Hindus ” beyond r«!demption.” [t will be 
the object of this chapttu' to prove conclusively that tlu! 
ancient Indians entertained a very high ideal of warfare 
and their practice in general conformed to that noble ideal. 
On the contrary, the theory of all nations of antiquity 
besides India, was that dechiration of war involved 
interruption of all I’elations between belligerents and 
conferred the right of unlimited violence upon them. 
The ethical superiority of international custom in ancient 
India is broadhased on si.x great moral principles, tk. 

(i) Tho ancient Indians regarded war as a necessary 
evil to bo taken recourse to (as shown in the livst 
chapter) as a hist expedient. 

(it) Certain well-defined rules guided all wars— rules 
which wore sanctioned by religion and common humanity 
and were carried out by men ennobled by a sense of 
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chivalry. The influence of chivalry upon the amelioration 
of warfare even in the middle ages in Europe luw generally 
been acknowledged. 

(iii) International u.sago in ancient India made a 
distinction between combatiints and non>coml)atants and 
recognized the inodorn principle of various grades in 
enemy character. 

(*«) The ancient Indians recognized war as a relation 
between states,* e.g., the Agni Parana defines ‘ war ’ “ as 
the direct result of injuries done to isich other by two 
hostile monarchs,” and the modern theory of the identity 
of the interests of the state with those of the individuals 
hold good only in the case of a virtuous prince. Thus 
says Kamandaka : 

^ nar % g«i?t i 

Tht} same truth has Imjcii forcefully illus- 
trated by Kaiitilya when he speaks about the various 
grounds of tlie defection of an entire people. “ When 
a people are iinpovorislied, they become greedy : when 
they are greedy, they become disall'ected : when dis- 
affected, they volunhirily go to the side of the enemy or 
destroy their own master.” 

itNi: wnrat gir ?iTf3fr 1 

' Cf . Kouhschu : “ Win* llioii in nol ii rolation of iiiau to iiwiii Imt ii rolation of stato 
t«» stale, in whirh individuaU J»ro onomios only uotriiliMiially, not as iiiou nor even as 
tMli/f*ns, Imt. as Holdicrs; not as iiioiiibors of tlip country, but as its defenders. 
^'i^^^lIy, wtcli siiito csin liavo for its cueiiiics only ratlirr stall's and not nicn, sccinjr 
Ihiit bcttvooii tiling's of a diverse cliaraetcr no trin* relation can Ih? lixed.'’ 

J. J. Koiisseau : Hu (’out rat Social. LJ., iv. 

Valters theory approaches Af(ni Ihiraiia’s ilcfinition even inoiv cloiscly : 

It is affainst one sovcreipi that another inakcN war and not aijainst the quiet 

"Mhjecis. The oonqiientr lays his hands mi the iHwscBsions of the state, whili! private 
pt^rsons are porniitied to retain tlieiiv. They sufTer but indirectly by the war; and 
to lh«m the result is that they onlv chaujre inastera.” 

Valtel, Bk. 111., ch. i». § 167. 

* Kaiii., IX.. 44. 

39 
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(r) Dhanna did not recognize in ancient Indui, tiie 
inHtitution of slavery. It has been repeatedly laid down 
both in the Dharmasastras as w'ell as in the Arthasastras 
that an Aryya could never be reduced to slavery. 

(»#)iThe dissociation of gods from party strifes 
mitigated the rigours of warfaro in ancient India. All 
the other nations of antiquity, the Egyptians, the 
Assyrians, the Babylonians, the Jews, the Greeks and 
the Romans introduced gods as partisans into secular 
wars. The defeat of one state in ancient India did not 
necessarily involve tlie defeat and the sitp])ressioii of the 
presiding deity of that sUite, w’hile Babylonian history 
tells us that “ after six liundi'ed years Sutrakli-nakliaute 
‘ seized the hands of Bel.’ ” The bloody deeds of the 
Hebrews had likewise the implicit sanction of Divim* 
vengeance. Virgil roi)rcsonts the gods in I heir anger <»ver- 
throwing Troy. In Greece we hear of a conflict between 
Poseidon and Athena for the possession of .Vthens, between 
Poseidon and Helios as to Corinth and so on. In India, the 
nations stniggled on for territorial aggrandisonent, but 
the gods did not pcjrhaps, except in tlic Vedic age, fight 
for the appropriation of various localities. In the Kpies 
and the Puranas we have instances of gods fighting amomr 
themselves and very rarely with men, such as Arjuna 
fighting with Siva ; but victory or defeat of states did not, 
in general, mean the victory or the defeat of the 
champion gods of the states. Thus religious rancour and 
religious fanaticism did not embitter secular warfare in 
antdent India for a very long time. These briefly are tin? 
causes which both hummized and ennohled warfare in 
ancient India. 

Indian warfare stands in striking contrast to warfaiv 
throughout the world and in order to estimate the vastly 
liberal character of the wars in ancient Indm it is necessary 
to draw a picture of warfare not only in ancient but also in 
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comparatively modem times. Let us take up Egypt first. 
The description of the battle of IMcgiddo ‘ and the new- 
ly discovered inscription of Ahmose * will serve our pur- 
pose : “ The King himself, he led the way of his army, 
mighty at its head like a flainc' of fire, the King who 
wrought with his sword. He went forth none like him 
slaying the Itarlmrians, smiting Retenu, bringing their 
princes as living captives, their chariots wrought with 

gold, Iwiind to their horses * 

Their champions lay stretched out like fishes on the 

ground. The victorious army of Tlis Majesty went round 
counting the spoils, their portions. 

“ They brought in the booty which they had taken con- 
sisting of hands [severed from the slain], living prisoners, 
of homes and chariots, gold and silver.”' Thutmoses III, 
the first great hero in the world according to Breasted, 
built a wall with human skulls and thus concluded his 
boast ; “ TiO ! my maj(!sty carried ofl’ the wives of that 
van<|uishod one? together with his children, anil the wives 
of the chiefs who were there together with their children." 

The monuments of Assyria and Babylonia as well as 
the records of the Hebrews bear witness to the hirbarity 
of the Assyrians and certain of the Babylonian monarchs 
in warfare. The IkmUcs of the slain were often mutilated, 
and rebel captives were impaled and subjected to the 
mast horrible tortures. Those who escaped, were chained 
and enslaved. Whoh? nations wen? transplanted from one 
part of the empire to the other. The inscription of Assur- 
na/.irpal runs thus : “ The nobles as many as had revolted, 
I Hayed : with their skins I covered the Pyramid. Some 


' by Tlminiofios 111 in Asiti Minor, i5lh Coniiiry ll.C. 

• Aliiuriso, Olio c»l' tlio oiboora ol’ tlu* Kj»'y]itian anuy of llu' Tbut^Rosiils. 
’’ HroQRtod: UocorilR, II., 

* »»oMT.,6l6,0K). 

Hroasloil; II., 5915. 
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of those I immured in the midst of the Pyramid ; others 
I impaled above the Pyramid on stakes ; others round 
about the Pyramid, I planted on stakes, many at the exit 
for my own country I flayed ; with their skins I clad the 
fortress walls.”' 

The Persians did hardly mitigate the cruelties of war. 
Men, women and children were put to death or enslaved, 
and whole populations were transported. Mutilation of 
the dead and the torture of the living were freely exercised 
although there w'ere some lighter shades to this picture.^ 

If we turn our eyes from early Orient, to early Occideiii 
we find Greek warfare characterized by great cruelty 
and severity. Hostilities in the Homeric times assumed 
the form of indiscriminate brigandage and extermination 
rather than subjection of the enemy was the usual 
practice. After Troy was taken, the Greeks did not 
think of taking possession of Priam’s kingdom ; the 
town was sim]>ly destroyed and the inhabitants wei-e 
either enslaved or put to death. In historic times the 
conduct of the Greerks did not much improve although 
here and there our eyes meet with flashes of humanity. 
Athens, the “ Schoolmistress of Helhis,” brubilly 
put to death all men of military age; at Melos, and made* 
.slaves of the women and the children. The same story 
of indiscriminafe slaughter and enslavement was told 
at Corcyra and at Mytiline. 

The methods of Homan warfare w'ere prolwbly more 
humane than those of the Greeks, because life in Greece 
centred in the polin whereas a policy of absorption instead 
of extermination ivas forced upon Rome by the ccas*;!!!.*® 
march of events and yet such acta as the burning of 
crop.s, the demolition of houses, the carrying of men and 

■ Records of the Past, II., 1.^4-277. 

• X.}., the treatment nf Themistoeles bv Arta-tares, <■.</., Cyras’* refnssi t® 
maltrent Greek onibaBBiea Bent to him. 
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cattle as spoils were regarded as misfortunes to be borne 

rather than misdeeds to be complained of — “ esse enim 

quaedam belli jure, qnm nl facere, Ha pali ait fas; 

aata, exuH, dertii, tecta, praedm hominmn heconmque 

agi, miaera magia qimn indigm patient! eaae."' In the case 

of towns taken by cissauli, the lcad<‘rs and occasionally all 

male defenders were put to the sword, and the women 

and children were all reduced to slavcrv. 

■ 

Warfare in the middle ages took a liideous form. 
All considerations worthy of men and goo<l Christians 
vanished. The following passage taken from a Christian 
historian, descriptive of the capture of Jerusalem (which 
Avas taken by storm in 1099), serves as an illustration of 
the unrestrained brutality of the crusa<lors r 

** No barbarian, no intitlcl, no Saracmi, ovor jierpetratcd such 
wanton and cold-blooded atrocities of crneltv as the wearers of the 
cross of Christ on I lit? capture of that city. Murder was mercy, 
rape tenderness, simple plunder the mere assertion of a conrpieror’s 
ri^ht. (yhildren were seized by their le^s, some of them were 
pliitfked from tluMr mother’s breast.s and dashed against the walls or 
whirled fn^in battlements. Others were ohlijyeil to lesip from the 
walls ; some tortured, roastml by slow fires. They ripped up 
lirisoners to see if they had swallowed ^old. Kvory one surprised 
ill the temple was slaiujfhtfM'ed till fhe reek from the dead body 
drove awav the slavers. The Jews were buried alive in their 
synajyojriies.” 

The cruel practices of the Swiss and the Italian 
mercenaries in the middle ai^es struck terror into the 
heart of every law-ahidinu: and peaceful citizen. Even 
tlie En!j;lish armies were, not free from femcity. Thus 
llernard jijives a j'raphic account of the campaigns of 
Kdward TTI in France : 

** lu the summer of l«it0, an Kn^lish army under Edward 111 
landed on the coast of Normandy amoniyst a peaceful and industrious 

* Livy: XXXI., 30. 

• Milnmii : History irf Uiin ('linsii.miiy. IV.. 37. 
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people, who, says Froissart, had never heard a battle-cry, or seen an 
armed man. They took and slicked Barfleiix and Cherbourg and 
marched on St. Lo. 

“ Fair and cheeri\d pmvineo, delicious sight to a hungry invader^ 
with its hamlets and church towejs, its substantial farms and large 
sleek cattle, thick oi'chards and groon jiastures, sweeping uphill 
and down dale to the winding margin of the sea ! The English 
scattered themselves over it, and so advanced, burning and destroyinj^^ 
— burning and destroying — over the rich ilats of Keauvoisin to the 
suburbs of Paris, rnimcnsc booty was taken ; yet the English host 
when it mot the power of France at Creev, was reduced to the utmost 
extremity of want.” ' 

It is refreshing to turn one’s eyes from this sickening 
tale of horrors in Europe to Tndi.-i M’hich inspite of the 
condemnation of Philipson as counl ry beyond redemp- 
tion ” carried on her wars in accordance w ith strict laws. 
Thus Bhisma*^ exhorted Judhisthir to l)e guided ))y 
righteous. laws : 

“ A king should never desire to subjugate llie Kartli by unrighl- 
eous means even if sncli subjugation would make him tin* sovereign 
of the whole Karth. What king is there that would rejoice after 
obtaining victory by unfair means ? A victory attained by unrigliteoiK- 
ness is uncertain and never leads to beaveii.” 

Bhisina (dsewhei'e oltsorve.s Ihal a Kshattriya who 
desti*oys righteousness and tran.sgresses all wholesome 
l)arriers does not deseiwe to he reckoned as a Ksliatlriva 
and “should he driven from society.” 

§tg* \ 

wrtwiitt ftqrat ^ i 

» » « « 


’ Bornnrtl : fJrnwIh of r<nwK and UHagna r»r War, pp. 
* Mnhabharata: Snnli-Rnj, XCYt., 1-R, 10. 
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" This has been declared to be the iiriineval law for warriors aud 
from this law a Kshattriya should never depart when he strikes his 
foes in battle.” 

^ ftiji ii‘ 

The tluiory of Inteniational Law hy whicli the 
lianlsliips of war luive to a very lari<;c exti'tit been modified 
is foreshadowed iri the Maliabharata, where Bhisma 
counsels abstention from fruith^ss acts ■ of hostility, from 
insolence and from haughty speech aud recommends 
humane treatment to the eoiKiueved people. 

The victorious kinir should <!.\pri*ss sorrow at the 
death of tlse soldi(.'rs of the opposite [>arty and try to 
coneiliiite the vampiished by kind treatnunit. 

mar ^ fira* ii 

firar ^ ar w. h’iw. rrtsfq^ i 
m qrapi^qroi^^rar* 3*»i 3*»: » 
qrit i 

qqiil^raqnfqar: ii 
ir«Tf!W‘ ilar i 

ffiT qr^ » 

m|ari q qrnqi q 3^1 1 

’ TOwfq f^qqR q’qq^i n' 


' Manu, VII.. ys. 

• Santi, Cl I!., lt>. 

" Malmlihiirata, Saiiti. Cl I., U-liK “ llffon* siiiiiiiiK, D Bhaiata ! and while amitinp 
‘*^^'1' sweet words ; ufter having sniitti'ii, show iheni conipassum ami let them 
hiulci'jiiamj that thou art i^rioviii}; uiiil weepinir I’ei* them, llavini; vamiuishcd an 
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‘A king was not to kill h large iiumbor of troops of the 
foe although he should certainly do that which would 
-make his victory decisive.’ 

“ »f w: i” 

This was probably too high an ideal set up before a 
conquering hero but even the writers of tlie Arthasastrsis* 
who were all worshippers in the slirine of Expediency 
and according to whom the end alone justified the meiuis, 
counselled generous and chivalrous treatment of a con- 
quered country.* 

'J'hus, the Epics allow Dhunmjndxlha only, they (bi 
not permit Knlajuddhn. It is only when we come to the 
study of the Artbasastras that Ave find them prescribing 
Kiitajuddha under certain circumstances and with certain 
limitations. The Arthastistras looked upon war from two 
points of view: (ij from the point of utility, and (//) from 
the point of “stab; necessity.” Thus, according to Snkra- 
cliaryya, a king sliould iieA'er destiw his army by recklessly 
undertaking wars— “if 

but being once in a quarrel the king was to Imhavc 
himself in such a way “ that tlu? opposed might bcAvare of 
him.” Victory had to be obtained at any cost whether 


army, ilic king sliould adilivsR the .survivors Haying—' [ am not at h 11 gl:i<l 
iimtiy liavo bewi slain by my ti-oopN I Alas, tin* laltvr tboiigli ropcatotlly ilia.s'i:nM 
by me, liuvo not uboyod iny dirovtioiiH. I wisli tbvy (that urc slain) wm; all alive. 
They do not dvsrrvi? hiicIi deatb ! They iiri> all good men iir.d true and unri'ln’aiiii.sf 
ill battle, Hiirh men indeed iiro raro ! lie that hiiK Hlaiii Hiieb a bero in bsiltlv. i'*'* 
surely done that wliieli Ih not agrooublo loim:.” Having uttered Hiieli 

Ix'forc the Hurvivurri of tbe vumjiiiHbed foe Hie king hIiouM in secret honour I liosf 

uniongHt bin own troo|)n that have bravely Hlaiii the foe. For soothiiig Hie wouiulwl 
Mlayei’H for their HiifferingM uf. the haiul of the foe, the king desirous ol atiuvlunjr 
them to himself should even weep scM/.iiig their hands iillectiomitcly. "—I*- ^ 
Santi-Baj, p. 32ft. 

' cin., I'.». 

* E.g„ Sukra, IV"., vii. (hao later). 

‘ Siikra, V„ 7. 
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one followed tlie acceptod nilc» of international usage 
or not. “ ftj* for, says Sukra* 

charyya, it is folly to lost? one’s ohject * and therefore, a 
clever king should even suffer insult anil humiliation at 
the outset to secure ultimate victory. 

tsnnir itnr: n 

But even Sukracharyya does neither deny the 
existence of Uharmajuddhn, nor doi's ho recommend 
Kutajuddha in every eventuality. 'I’he theory of slate- 
intei-est triumphs over the inlu'rcnt superiority of every 
ethical principle and he ii?eoniinen(ls only for the 

'Phero is no warfar<‘, says ht?, which extirpates the 
* eiipmij so much as — “ vt ^ 

^^qt: ” as one should follow the moral rules so long 
as one is powerful hecausi' people remain friends till 
then, just as the wind is the friend of the hnruing fire. 

i 

ftw ?IBW Wff?l 3^5^: 50T H 

The same principle has also been enunciated by Kautilya :* 

The overMdielming duty of self-preservation on the 
])arl of a state compelled it to take recourse to 
hut a small state before undertaking such wars was 


* Snkni. IV . rii., RliO. 

* lbi<{, IV.. vii.. 3153. 

» I6M. IV., vii.. ISa 

Cf. Iilflo Aj?ni, CrXL.. |i>. 

* ArthnsaBtrn, X., 3 


40 
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advised by Kautilya to enter into a sulrardinate alliance 
with a powerful state in the relationship of a sovereign 
and a client state.' It is only when outside help was 
not available that such a method of warfare was to be 
adopted. Thus says Manu 



^11%^ JWlft farfibw: II 


It is almost certain, however, that formed the 

exception and not the rule as the distinction between 
combatants and non-combatants was firmly recognized 
by the ancient Hindus. Thus, though Sukracharyya’ 
advocated a policy of “ state-necessity,” yet he recognized 
that Dharmajuddha allowed cevfain privileges both to 

combatants as well as to non-combatants. 

sr ^ i 

9i «! n 

St ^ SI wssr* SI fsiTi^>nn[ i 
sngiTHlS! giHtsi M II 

SI ^ ^isiYiiQeiii^^ 31 ^ 1 

inlH ^ N 

git «i 1*^3^ i 

tifnit3i ^ iit^i tsTBsj 31 
uli^ g # I sf ifin fsRun ^ h 

ITie Santiparva of the !Mahabharata not only dis- 
tinguishes bet ween combatants and non-combatants but 
makes various gradations among coraltatants. Thus, 
“ one that is walking unprepared in a road,” a mere 
traveller, or one engaged in drinking and eating, or one 


' Vulennle. flid, VII., 16. 

• Mnnii, VI r., 17«. 

• Sukm, IV.. vii., 366-68. 
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skilled in some special art, ie., persons admittedly follow- 
ing peaceful walks of life were granted immunities ‘from 
being killed." Coupled with the general law, vis., that 
an Aryya could not be nslucetl to slavery, international 
usage or custom esbvblislies the distinction lietween 
combatants and non coinbalants. This distinction has 
been further emphasized by laws relating to what we 
now call “ belligerent oeeu|)iition '* and *• blockmle,” by 
land.* Even jmrsons in the war zone who were mere 
onlookers could not he killed.* Messengers and Erahmans 
jidmittedly following their general i)eH(;eful lives were 
also not to lie killed.' 

The Mahahharata recognizes various grades in 
enemy character. Thus, according to the ^Mahahharata 
men who go out of the camp to procure forage or fodder, 
men who set up camps, and camp-followers as well as 
those who wait at the gjites of the king or his ministers 
or those who do menial .service to the army-chiefs, or 
those who are chiefs of such servants, shared the im- 
munities of the non-comlKitants.‘ 


‘ Mtili.'ililitirnia : Saii(i-ltaj, C., 27-21). 
Vi.xliiiii, VI.. Ti, l.'il, 

Mann, VMl., 412. 

Ai'thariasti'a, III., 111. 

* Si'o latt'r. 

■' Mam:, VI I. .92. 

" Gaiitiiiiia. X.. In. 

’ Malialiliarata : Sniili-Kaj, 0., 27-29 : 





^ ^ nftaisr: n 
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Kautilyn ’ the arch-apostle of expediency would permit 
emigration and immigration in times of war but Sukra- 
charyya the ruthless advomte of the doctrine of state- 
necessity would extend enemy character to many persons 
enjoying immunity according to the Mahabharata. 

From a passage in Kautilya’s Artluisastra, it appears 
that belligerency did not put a stop to commercial 
intercourse, ipsofacto^ but if the king considered import 
of enemy’s merchandise detrimental to the interests of 
his country then he could put a stop to such commercial 
intercourse : 

irer ; ?f ft uwndt 

sfifffteifiB; fhiit winrofwiiRnYfwTftr ; 

*n twwrfft ^Tefin 

inft^fftT 

The above conclusions are also coii tinned by tlie evidenct* 
of foreigners. Thus says Megastlieiies : 

“Wlnsreas among other nations, it is usual in contests 
of war, to ravage the soil, and then to reduce it to an 
uncultivated waste, tiinong the Indians on the other liand 
by whom hunbandmen *n'e roifurded ■ us u oluss tlud is 
sacred and iiiciofuble, the tillers of the soil even when 
battle is raging in their ueighbourhood are undisturbed 
by any sense of danger, for the comlxitants on either side 
in waging the conflict make carnage of each other, 
but allow Ihose engaged in husbandry to remain qvde 
unmolested. Jiesides they neither racage an enomys 
land with fire nor cut down its trees." * The same thing 
has been repeated by Diodoros Sekulos Among the 

,« Artbawuitra, VII., I : “ qttVfnt VtSW mswliiwfir:” 

Ibid. 

’ Ibid, VII., i. 

* Mef^aithcncH, Fra^. 1. 

* Tho Elistorical Library of Diuiioroa Sokuloa, 11., iii., 73. 
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anownt Hindus th« anniHs ou both sides slaughter 
one another, yet they never liurt the hushandmau, 
as one who is a servant for their common good and 
advantage of them all; neither do they hum their enemies’ 
country, or out down their trees or plants.” Thus Yuan 
Chwang also hoars ample testimony to the humanity of 
Indian warfare— " Petty rivalries and wars are not 
unfrequent,” sjvy.s he, ” h«il they do little harm to the 
country at large.”' 

Thus, the ancient Hindus clearly tiiiderstood the 
modern international term, enemy character.” Kau- 
tilya was however ohsesswl with the idea of r/loire" 

and he therefore extended the sisinilicanee »)f “ oneniv 

• 

character ” even to siieh kings of the “ Mandala or the 
(iircle of states, whos(^ territories were contiguous to the 
dominions of the Vijigisu. Thus, Kautilya was guided 
hy the “ distance ” tlieory of enmity, hut he recognised 
also the enemy who cr«?ated disturlwnces. 

wfiw. I* 

Likewise friends were divided into (1 ) natural friends and 
(2) acquired friends. 

Sukracharyya (‘xtendwl further the siguiticance of 
enemy character. (lautama " recommended that i)ersons 
who acted as messengers and those? who declared them- 
selves ‘ cows and Brahmans ’ should share the immunities 
of other comhatantj< wounded or disabled, hut Sukra- 
charj’va would not grant immunity to anybody who could 
hear arms. Thus, says he, ‘‘a Brahman does not incur sin 

Heal. Vc>l. II. 

Ai-thaanstrn. Vf.. *J. 

(lautniiin, X.. 18 . 
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even if he fights with »rins aud weapons iii his liands and 
there is absolutely uo sin in killing a man with a 
murderous intent.” A Itrahinan who appeared with a 
murderous intent lost alt the privileges of his caste. lie 
became as good as a* Sudra and the ordinary treatment 
of a belligerent was metiul out to a Brahmaua 
Kghting obstinately with arms in his hands in a field 
of battle.' 

«»•««* 

WT vnwm' I 

qt ?Tiwfniwnfg?ni i 

?iinrwT 5t TO ii 

Kven an infant could l)Pconic tainted if it came 
upon a man with arms and it might with impunity be 
killed. 


TOinroi i 

The ancient Hindus were not merely satisfied 
with laying down injunctions of religion for the 

' Siikra, IV.. vii., H2.J.2S: 

The Urahmuns tlierefon- formnl u liKhliiitr en^tc its is also tostifiLMl tn liv 
Kautilya althouj'li he (lues not put iiiiii-li faith in iho invim-ihlcncHB nr the iiivulucr- 
ability of tho Rrahiiian army. 

“ 3nirwfiw5^?i?i^T5Tf ^ ^ fflinfTnii:i 

%fi! « 1 fewi:-"i?P'!im^*T i infTni frorftijhT’ g ^ 5: i 

^ A. S., IX., 2. 

Clf. also Sukra, IV., vii., ; 

IT unruiT: 1 

^§r‘ §f«^Tfq 4 11 

q?! qrftuTt 1 

?iqTfq qmuT qiftItqiJT ir?Tif n 

Siikra, IV.. vii., :r2R. 
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guidance oP the army : nor was their consciousness for 
the sanctity ol long-standing usage* relied on, but 
elaborate rules wore framed for keeping the soldiery 
strictly under control. Thus they wei-e to be 
regularly inspected by the king- und properly officered* 
The troops were to keep the arms, weapons and nnifonm 
quite bright and re;uly for use.' They were held respon- 
sible for food, water and vessel.s in which fotxl might he 
cooked.^ They were subjected to daily pivrade..r= and 
arrangements were jiimh* for roll call •' every morning 
and evening. All the.se sjilutary provisions increased 
the efficiency of the army and elaborate rules were laid 
down by which its treatment of tin* civilian population 
wius va.stly improved. Soldiei-s were liable to be punished 
by martial law if they criticised their ffominanders or if 
they maintained ‘ illicit connexion with evil-doers and 
enemies.' 

^ nd ' *St>ldiers were i-equiml to 

forsake violence, rivalry, pi-ocrastination ov(?r state- 
duties, indilVerencH to injuries of the king, conversation as 
well as friendship with enemies. They had to take a vow 
of enforcing the ohservanet* of these rules and they meted 

' AiiIiHKUNtni. /.. 17 ; ef mNh Kam.. \V. 4S. 

’ II., 1.. I - Kl..iili«nis. nivaliy. 

''liarioiN anil iiifuntry shall ln> iillio'ivil with nniio chirfs.” 

’ Esiisift q qqnqqqqfir ^ | .Sukra. I vii.. A.'i.'i, 

* »iq‘ vmnd via qtqywtq n 
' ’fpRrVsinfiw' qv. 

sifl; nfinmt qnn; qfam' w. . 

' "’'ll. IV., vii., .SSI, 
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out death to those who violated thoni. ' 

AvNiftr qimnnO 

^TOswrourfiis ^iswncf firaunm i 

w. I 

»r«RI fm' wwnntii iir m: ii ■ 

The ancient Indian kings did not follow the policy of war 
supporting the army and ample provision was made for 
paying off the salaries of the soldiers regularly. Thus 
full pay w'as to 1)e granted to those who were trained 
soldiers and half pjiy wjwt to be given to lhos<i who 
were under military training. 

IfwfT; t ^ wm I 

Ii ‘ 

The soldiers were to give i-oceipts in full satisfaction to 
the king in a form specifying wages. 

ElOl ft I 



The troops were stationed near tht* village but oufsidi* 
it. Soldiers were miuired to inakfj cash payments for 
articles bought and they were not allowe«l to enter the 
village without a royal '* permit.” 

’urnnf^: ^ i 

^qivtn ftsiT "irwf n i“ 

' ArlhnMuitni, IV., vii., SMI 

' Ibid, IV.. vii.. :I82-S3. 

’ Siikrii, IV.. vii., 300. 

• Ibid, IV., vii., :i80. 

‘ Ifcirf, IV., vii.,37H. 

• Hill, IV., vii., 383. 
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^ thew mleH inculcated by the military codes of 
Indian antiquity remind us of the modem days of dis* 
ciplined barrack life : all these rules taught the soldier 
to respect law and order and to he particularly dutiful 
towards innocent villagers; uhiJe a liberal scale of pay 
diminished their rapacity for pillage and booty. These 
rules did not have their permanent ‘ habitation ’ in mili- 
tary codes alone but were communicated to the soldiers 
evey eighth day (“ 

It has been observed before, that the ancient Hindus 
understood the distinction between combatants and non- 
combatants fully well and laws of war gave various kinds 
of protection to combxtants. Thus, it was one of the 
paramount duties of the soldiery to give Quaktrr to 
enemy pt'rsons. Thus says the Mahabharata : 

3»wwT*n»n»ii ^ n 

«i ff wnn. n 

“ fwn?itRn?riH9n«it 

“ The victor sJiouKI iirotrct the land iiuwly PoiU|uered, from act« of 
a^u;i'es8ion. He should not eaiiso his troops to pursue to(» much the 
routed foe. 'llie onset is irresistible uf persons that rally after rout 
and that desjNiiriii^ of safety, assail their [uirsiiers. For this reason, 

‘ Snkru, I V , vii., H87. 

‘ Mnliabliarni.!, Siiiiii'Kiij. XCIX., 12-11 . 

wn% wi ii 

sifsfwTwjfiiPsjnikssnj > 

^ftswT^aiSWinswwssflifMm'!, > 

Sftnti.IlRi, r.. 27-30 


a 
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O Kiu^, tboH shoiildtil not caniic tliy trooiw to pursue too niucb Ifac 
routed foe. Warriors of lonra^e do not wish to strike them that run 
away with 8|)eed.'* 

Thus Bhisma urges two reasons eoiitradietory in their 
very nature against the ii*rcsistii)le desire of a victorious 
army to extirpate its vanquished foe — the one is in accoi-il 
with a sage counsel of military nec»‘ssity, while the other 
is dictattxl by humanity. 

8u Bhisma lays down rules aeeording to which 
qmrter should he given to the following classes of 
persons : 

“ (1) those that are asleep ; 

(2) tho.se that are thirsty or fatigued ; 

(3) those whose accouti'ements have fallen away ; 

(4) those who have set their heart on linal 
emancipation : 

(5) those that are flying away : 

(6) those that are walking along n road: 

(7) those that are engaged in drinking and eatiu!: ; 

(8) those that are mad or insane ; 

(9) those that have been wounded mortally ; 

(10) those that have been exceedingly weakeuiHl 
by their wounds ; 

(11) those that are staying ‘ trustfully ’ : 

(12) those that have l)egun any work without Iwin!,' 
able to complete it (red’erring to saeiifice> 
prolwhly) ; 

(13) those (hat are skilled in some sfaicial art ; 

(14) those that are in gric'f : 

(15) those who go out of the eamp for jn’ocurinjt 
forage or fodder ; 

(10) those w'ho set u]i eamps or who are camp lol’ 
low'ers ; and lastly 

(17) those W'ho do meninl .sevvic«'s, and wlw 
the chiefs of such .servants.” 
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It is olBar from the H)x)ve list that excepting persons 
wounded, crnnp followers, aiul ‘those who have lost their 
coat of nnail ’ all other persons are non-combatants. 

Civilised wartare ol mmlern times does not show the 
least quarter to some of these persons as well a-s to those 
who take to flight unless they actually surrender them- 
selves. In the list of p<3rsons given hy Mann to whom 
quarter should bi^ shown as well as in the list furnished 
hy Sukracharyya, (juarter has l)e(3n recommended to one 
who joins the palms of his hands in snpplicjition, to one 
who flees with dishevelled hair and to one who sits down 
(as a sign of suri*ender) or to one who says, “ [ am thine.” 

«! 

*1 w i' 

Sukracharyya, an exponent of the prineiph* of expediency, 
recommended the extirpation t»f foes when beset with 
dangers and difliciilties, when they are done up with 
hunger and thirst, when they are oppressed hy diseast*. 


' Mhiiii. VM.. 

«r ^ s s itfliafSifl i 

?! ST irsnsStfir n 

Sf fwri ^ ify' if • 

if ii 

iflTf I 

?! ifW if if?ft II 

fV til«« Siikni. IV., vii., 

if qf f qif?^ if I 

if if qif??f»T II 

ii iT ftqwif? q ?ni' if • 

ingilifTST q*IRT TjqiifliT ^ II 
fqqqf if ^ iiufif^wqiT^nqi^ if ^ i 

if q irn?n ii 

qrtt if ^sTTsqtqq qft qq; i 
qwrq>i’ g ftqfiT qiqf if fN'i I 

11 qS 5 if ifpTT [mm ii 
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famine, or when they are asleep or engaged in taking 
food, etc., but he never denied quarter to persons who 
iictually surrendered.' 

It is evident from the pas.sages quoted above, that the 
wounded were not killed nor were they left to die. From 
a passage in the Agni Pnmna we learn that one of the 
duties of infantry soldiers was to caiTy the dead and the 
wounded from the battlefield to n place of stvfety ; the 
car- warriors, on the other hand helped to carry the 
wounded from a distance.^ 

PHsonera of war in ancimf IniHa were treated with 
humanity. Early custom gave* the absolute right of 
life and death over tin? person of the vanquished. Fiom 
a passage in Josephus we learn that Ptolemy TiUthyrus 
overran the territory of Judea, strangled Jewish women 
and children, and boiled them in cauldrons, thus securing 
for his country a reputation for cannibalism.’* Slavery was 
a mitigation to the lot of prisoners. Justinian’s legal con- 
science was satisfied when he declared slavery a merciful 
relaxation of the strict rules of warfare which gave the 
victor a right over the lives of his captives.’* .-Vn enlightened 
writer like Grotius * contented himself simply by atlvisinx 
Christians to remain .satisfied with ransom. Even so late 

* Snkra, IV., rii., S4n : 

ffevmOTTfifu i 
’BTv II 

* Affni, CCXXXVl., 44-48 : Phyaimns and narspii took rhiir(?t* of ili«‘ wmni'*'''* 
Vide infra, 

> JoHophuR: Antiq., XII., 10; XIII., 6. 

* JaHtinian : Infit., I., iii., 8. 

* Grotius : 111., rii., 0. 
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as the Treaty of Versailles, we fiiul Ku^laiul and France 
entering into an agreement for the ransom of miitnal 
prisoners. 

In Orcecc the* person of ihe defeated enemy was con- 
sidered to lie at the mercy of the conqueror. From a 
legal point of view, there was but little difference between 
a slave and a prisoner of war Humaner 

counsel however prevailed and we find constant protests 
against the sale of Hellenic prisoners of war to Hellenes 
in that period of criticism in Greece, rlz.. the fourth 
century B.O. Thus Plato in his Republic strengly dis- 
approves of the wanton destriudion or enslavement of 
Hellenes to the people of the same race. In the 
of Euripides the struggh* between custom and conscious- 
ni'ss finds a tragic illustration when a prisoner was 
brought to Alemena and was told that he must suffer a 
miserable death, but objections were at once urgi*d that 
such a practici' would be contrary to the custom of the 
country ; 

Arr uvK tar avvtrrov t<m A< trai KaraKTui'fii 
A A nWftK ap aiTop ai\p.u\itiTOv ccAo/uici'. 

cipycf. 8c n5 TOi'Sc prj Oartiv vopoi. 

Arr TOis T>;<r8€ \a>piis irpoo-TaTtictriv ov Sokci. 

A A Tt 81 ; to 8 ; €\0pov^ TO((7t8’ OF KoAop fcarai'cii' 

Arr ovx oPTii' ap yc cAtoern cr paxif. 

Grete Iwstows unstinted praise on Callicratidus, the 
S{)artan Admiral because be declared that as long as he 
exercised the command no Gre(‘k would ever be reduced 

to slaVOrV ^avrot apxovTO^ ovScia EAAi^viui' «« to ckcuw 8n'o top ui '8 

King Aogislaiis reminded his S^iartan com- 
mdcs that prisoners of war were men to be kept and not 
criminals to be punished : thus from out of this humane 
attitude sprang up the custom of ransom, mitigating 
the sufferings of those prisoners who could buy their 
liberty. - 
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Uomau treat-iiieut of prisoners was inuuh milder than 
that of the ‘I'etlned’ Hclleues. The Romans before they 
entered on a career of absorption and expansion resorted 
to the malpractices of the Greeks but later on they 
treated their prisoners well. After the fall of Cartha- 
gena, 209 R.C., Scipio allowed Mago and all the other 
free-born Cartliaginiaii citizens to get l)ack home. On 
several occasions Caesar lilierated 'his prisoners on con- 
dition of their not taking up arms again. The institution 
of ransom was- recog ni.sed and prisoners were libemted 
at times without ransom. Thus Pyrrhus followed the 
custom of reletusing prisoners of war without ransom.' 

The Indian Ireatinent of prisoners was jierhaps much 
more humane than that of the (ii'eeks and of the Romans. 

It was almost a settled custom that no .\ryya should 
be reduced to slavery. Thus says Kautilyn ; 

wart |- 

In the V(*dic times, however, the Dasyus or the abori- 
gines, if taken prisoners were reduced to slavery. Thus 


Eiiri : Ui‘rnHid., ft tT«*. 

Mfsti. Ifi it not for \oii to put him id df>Mth * 

Ah'. In vriin thou hav»* wf tnUnn him prixmi^r 
Hut whni Inw' hiiulffrs him In mi itjrinif : 
if HfPiiiN not woll t<i thn idiiid'K of tho Inmi 
Ah'. Wliiif IN thiH 'r Not powl to them ro hIrv oiii*'s ' 

Mpnn. No, nny ono rhi*y hiivo tnkpii iilivo in biifilp. 

ir Philiptiori. 

' Nee mi niiriiTn po-uro, iiPr mi pii’tinm liodpritiN : 

Npc fompriiinntpH Iiflliiin : Nfd hpIliKPrinilPN, 


Qnoriini virtiiii liplli t'orfiiiiH popprcit. 

Korundom hip libortnri imrcorp f'prtiim pnI. 

Cir. llPoOii', 12. 


^ ArthaiVkHtra, HI., IS. 
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the word Dd/Hit has tli© ol “ slavr ’ in several passages 
of the lligveda : 

Not our own will betraye<l us, but swliiotion, 
thoughtlessness, \'iiruiiH ! Wine, diet*, anger. 

The old is near to lea<l astm the younger: 
even slumber Icadeth men to evil-doing. 

Slavelike may I, «!o sorvioe to tin? bounteous, 
serve free from sin, the good inelineil to anger. 

This gentle lord gives wisfloni to the simple: 
the wiser gnd leads on the wise to the riches.* 

Hut Tieitlier in the epic era nor in subsequent times do 
wo find any claims advanced on the part of the victors to 
reduce their captives to slavery. On the contrary, we have 
the positive testimony of the .\gni Purana which enjoined 
upon monarchs the duty of abstaining from making cap- 
tives of war. \i any rate, if prisoners were made, 
they were to In* set at liberty immediately on the con- 
(du^ioii of pt*Hce : 

•• A king should livat a iirisoucr uF war raiisouu'tl and liberated 
as his own licgotteu sun. A \lcfcatcd army should not be fought 

Again The wives of a def^'at.ed king ilo not pass 1o the victor- 

Of live means of api)i‘asiiig the wrath (d' a stronger 


‘ li V.. Vll.,sri. 7. I'/, also 

Yiiilii :iii<i Tiirvii. tint. Iiavr I\vi» wt'll ilisjiiiKi'iI In nitVi* 

Tnj'ftluT with JflTHl ntniv nf kilU*. 

SlnviM-y in tin- Kii^vnla ini.iihi In* lini' tn ** wim*. ila-r. R. Y.. .\., bS, 10. 

ii in iHii I lie phu'i* InTn to inut* tin* lii.xtnn nf ilii* institution of slavory iii 
:incioiii hiiliii. Kaiiiilya's .Ai'tliii>aMiit iloaln wiili laloK ivlaiiiii; tu MhiveH ami 
•■•irvnr. The shivery ill a iiriciif liulia a.»i ilepieteil by the Arthasiistra (lifForoil from 
UiMiitm slavery in !.hri*e rhinirs. {•) tin* .».lnvr'« in anoii'iii I iiiliii were not .4 n/ti»s 
ill Kiiiiie, slaves were fre<|iii‘iilly. I lioiiirh not invanuhly. of Roman or at 
!niy »;:ir »i* hiiliaii nnViii, (n) tin* linlian slave hail not only 1 he iirolootioii of 
ri'liirioii Inn. m|m, ti„. |iiiiOM*tiim nf law. Tlius. \iol.atioii of a fi'iiiale alave 

i<e:iinsi hrr will toil to |Miuishiiieii(. Kaiiiilya l.-ixs down ;reiieral rules for iiinsters in 
fJI>U|iifr Uoolc II, aei'ui'iiiii^ to whieli those wlio ilhi not fivat their slaves 
Iiiri'il mitIn (AhUaktiii), ami n»l**iives well wm* lo hi* i.'uijrlit their duly. 

•'Sfiii. CCXXXVI.,«|.O.V 
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adversary by gifts, the fifth ouo is setting at liberty prisoners captured 
in war.”' 

The humane treatment recommended by Kautilya 
and Sukracharyya to enemy person and enemy property 
in a country conquered or under belligerent occupation 
leaves no room for doubt that even if prisoners were 
made in ancient Indian warfare, they were very liberally 
treated and neither wholesale extirpation nor wholesale 
reduction to slavery was their lot ; on the contrary they 
were rarely ransomed and frequently lilxirated. 

Certain means of destroying combatants were also 
forbidden. This will l)e treated in the next Chapter. 

With regard to enemy property, the evidence, of 
the Gi'eek writers® conclusively proves that wholesale 
destruction or ravaging of the enemy’s property was 
not the general practice in ancient Indian w'arfare. The 
question of ttooty however raises some difficulty. It 
appears, however, that the king took a share of the booty 
in the Vedic ago. The word tTdnjn with its variant 
Niroja* has lieeu used to di'note the share of the Ixwty 
taken by the king after victory (^Vlilf^nT). According to 
Manu Sarahita, “ chariots ami horses, elephants, pjirasols, 
money, grain, cattle, women, all sorts of goods and 
valueless inetaU belong to him who takes them conquering 
(the po8ses.sor).” The Vedas unjoin upon the .soldier ‘who 
takes such Iwoty, the duty of going into sliares with flic 
king and his comrades.’ 



’ Awni. a;xi... 

* Tidr ante. 

'■ Maitravuni SauihJtii, f»»r I., In, IH ; lY., 3, !• 

' Miiiiii. VII.. 96-97. 
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According to Sukracharyya, silver, gold and other 
kinds of booty lielonged to him who won the same. 
The king was also to satisfy the troops by “ giving them 
those things with pleasure according to the labour under* 
gone” : 

These two passages would lead to the conclusion 
that the soldiery were given up to unbridled plunder and 
the king Avas a sharer in that plunder. Prol)ably the passage 
in Manu Samhita referred to the practice of the victors 
during the V’^edic age, l)ceaiise it specifically referred to a 
passage in the Vedic literature according to Avhicli not 
merely gold and silver, /.<?., the personal belongings of 
soldiers slain on the battlefield, but also “money,” 
“grain,” “cattle,” “women” would belong to the captor. 
Sukracharyya in the sc^cond pjissage quoted above, does 
not speciflcsdly refer to “money,” “grain,” “cattle” or 
“ women ” but goes further and observes that the king 
should protect the people of a conquered counfry like his 
own children and should imlise “ r<‘V('nuo ” from a 
portion of the tc'rrifory or the whole. 

fflrfaiw ^ run i 

* * * * 

'I'his passag«‘ coupled with Kautilya’s rccom- 
nuMidations for the administration of a newly eonqueretl 
territojy* as well as the injunctions laid down by Bhisraa^ 
fis relating to “ the maidens captured from f he enemy’s 

’ Snkra, IV., vii., M7 l*. 

* / 6 fcf, 373.74. 

ArtiinHiisirn. 

* Snmi-Raj., XCVl. 
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country, the wealth or the kine,” lead us on to the 
inevitable conclusion that the system of taking booty 
was allowed although organised plunder was never 
permitted excepting perhaps in a Kutajuddha with the 
wild tribes of the forest named by Kautilya 

?lirt m ftihi i 

Inhabitants of captured towns have at all times met 
with a sad fate. We need not go to the blood-curdling 
tales of the sack of Elam, the (wasui'e of Jiabylonia and 
the destruction of Nineveh ; CTi'ecce and Rome furnish us 
with many examples of inhumanity practised in ancient 
warfare. 'ITius, towns taken by storm in ancient Gieeco 
were liable to destruction — the men of military age were 
put to the swoi'd, while the other citizens were reduced 
to slaveiy and general plunder follon'od. Roman practice 
was less 1)ar1mrous but Polybius ^ held that the sacking 
of dwelling houses, the seizure of corn and other jn'ovi- 
sions, the setting fire to much ])roperty, the carrying olT 
of the valuable dedicated arms of the porticoes and the 
destruction of the rest — all this was right and fair by the 
laws of M'ar. The sack of Magdeburg in the Thirty 
Years’ War raiikl(>d in the minds of men for a long tiine 
and demonstrated the nece-ssity for International Tjfuv. 
Even so late jis the year 1900, the murder of Blagoves- 
chensk benumbed many a modern publicist. 

Humanity in ancient India triumphed over the desiit' 
of revenge and accoi'ding to Kautilya the territory of the 
conquered enemy 'should be kept so pmmefully that all 
people might sleep without any fear ; ^ I 

BRtRf l'* A gi’eat exponent of the 

^ Arthasastra, IX , 2. 

» Polybius, V., 9. 

* Arthasastra, 18, 4. 

C/. Liv,, I., 38 ; UcdiroM|ue Collatinos ita Rr(;i|iio oamqno cleditionis forninli**'’ 
PBRP ; rax ioterroj^avit “ (*st.isnc vos lefijati orstorcsqno missi a |K>pulo conlatiuo, nt vo3 
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principle of expediency like Kaiitilyu not only counsels 
moderation but even urges kings not to use iiiilanimatory 
and combustible powder when a fort can be captured 
by other means for, says he, “ lire cannot 1)e trusted; it not 
only offends gods, but also destroys the people, grains, 
cattle, gold, raw materials and the like.” Then his utili- 
tarianism ri8(!8 up along with his hunuuiity and he urges 
a further resison against reduction of forts by tire, etc. — 
“Ixxsause the acquisition of a fort with its property 
iUl destroyed, is a source of further loss.” 




Otto wf?! i' 


iVs in the cases of Greece and Home, belligerent occupa- 
tion in ancient India rornied one of the meiins of acquir- 
ing property. Wur, according to A^istotl<^ was a natural 
means of acquiring property — v ^v<raK nfriKif »«.> 

eirrai OccHpuHo beUicd, Similarly in the case of the 

Romans was for a very long time considered one of the 
modes of acquiring pro[ierty. The same view was adopted 
also by Kautilya: 

w— ^ r 

T’he conqueror occupying an enemy's territory invari- 
ably followed the imperial policy of Rome so eloquently 
sung by Virgil in the following famous lines: — 

Tu regerc imixsrio ixipnlus, Komaiie, iulmuuiiIo ; 

Hae tibi eraut artes, imcisipie iin|)onetl> inoreni, 

Parcera subjectis, et ilebellare snperbos. 


popnluiiique dcdorctin? rtinlatiiiuN in sua potoatau*:' 

"m.” deditsiin voR populuiiique folatiiiuiii iirbom njrnia, Mtpiani, u*rminot«, dcliibra, 
■iioutiilin, diviiia liuiuaniiquo miiiiin in nuNiin piqMilitiiic Koinniii dicioiumi”? 
" 'ludiinuB ” “ at ugio rocipio.” 

' ArthasuHtraf XIII., I. 

" Ihid, XIII., 6. 
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The ancient Hindus recognised vrar its a necessaiy evil 
and as soon as the blasts of war had blown away and 
‘dovelike peace returned’ a conqueror never faih^ 
to follow the principle of conciliation. Thus says the 
Mahabharata : ' “ if a hostile king bp vanquished by the 
troops of the invader, the latter should not himself 
fight his vaiuiuishcd foe*. On the other hand, he sliould 
bring him to his palace, and persuade him to stay 
for a whole year — ‘I am thy slave ’--whether he says 
or does not say this, the vanquishefl foe by living 
for a year in the house of his victor gains a new lease of 
life. If a king succeeds in bringing 1)y force a maiden 
from the house of his vauqnisln.'d f(a% he should k<?ep her 
for a year and ask her whether she would wed him or 
any one else. If she does not agree, slu^ should then 
be .sent l 3 ack. He should Iwhave siinikirly in respect of 
all other kinds of wealth that are acquired by force. 
The king should never appropriate the wcsalth confiscated 

from the thieves and others awaiting e.xecution 

The kine taken from tlie enemy by force should be given 
away to the Brahmans. The bulls taken away from the 
enemy should be set to agricultural work or be sent to 
the enemy.” Accoi’ding to Sukracharyya, the victorious 
king should first protect the people Jis bis children, collect 
revenue from them, grant a portion of the revenue for the 
maintenance of the vanquished king and his family and he 


Miihiibhnrat«a : Snnti-Kiij, XCVf., 3-6. Pratiip Ksiy’s ti’aiislalioii. 

iw ST 51 ufiw: I 
ftiw^iTsna(\in; ii 

n g TO int finin to: i 

g^T.iiui*s,v: TOT? Tn 3»iw^ ii 
Cf. aim Aipii, GCVXXVI., 22.1B. 
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should then enjoy the remainder of the income.' The 
soldiery must remain outside the village and should 
not he permitted to enter the village without a royal permit 
and should on no aceount oppress tint vilhigers.^ Not 
simply that — military rule was not to bo followed as 8ukra- 
charyya definitely lays it down that soldiers should not 
be appointed to any other work besides warfare 

Use} and village's were not to 

eome into daily contact with the soldiery. 

Kautilya’s Arthasastra throws a flood of light on the 
international consciousness of his age when he imposes the 
strictest injunctions upon a con(]uering hero not to 
covet the land, things and sons, or Ihe wives of the king 
slain by him : on the contrary, he shoidd rc-instatc in 
thoir own estates the relatives of the kings slain. I'he 
throne should also be preserved in the dynasty. If a king 
does not follow these pi’eccpts then ho runs certain risk 
of exciting the displeasure of the ‘circh? of states’ 
which is sure to rise up in arms against him. 'fhe 
passage of Kautilya is so full of wisdom and so 
“redolent of international odour” that it deserves to Ixi 
quoted in full ; 

* »nTTf 'v.fH twnvfv’ !W i aw 3a fiaS qiaftst ftra 1 

vroww jstfl vwefHraq i ssuiraw wfe'utt n 

wruaiw PrfW wW al‘ii«i«ireTn ii 

****** 

• wnnw Pun wfta vw’ #f*™i i 

!W >T ^ aiwPi vwwftm: ii 
eWrA ww srftsfv w i 

iSukra, V., 84 - 85 . 
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*iT^nfww*B i' 

^fti5 xm^i: ?i«i?iwwn;9mftraT: i 


Actuated by motives oF perpetuating dynaatio rule, 
Kautilya, the moral prop of the vast Maurj’ya Empire, 
rises to a higher uonce])tiun oF imperialism in his chapter 
on and lays down rules of administration fur 

a conqueror whose mission it should be to “subjugate 
the haughty,” “to impose the custom of peace” and 
to lead nations on to a straightforward path of progress. 
Retain those customs of the vanquished which appear 
to you good, remove those which are l)ad, honour 
their language, customs and manners, reward the learned 
and the orators, luial the scars of war by releasing 
prisoners, and please your subjects by remission of taxes : 
this was the advice given to the Vijigisu by Kautilya — 
this was the policy followed by the Romans in 
framing their pa^v Homnia ; the same policy has 
also been consistently followed by the Rritish in laying 
down the foundation-stone of the jhw BrUannim. 
Deviation from this policy of consolidation and concilia- 
tion after conquest spelt the ruin of the Roman Empire 
and will inevitably lead to the ruin of every empire of the 
present or of the future. Thus siiys Kautilya : 


irafirfirafviwig^ ! 
^ gapwyrarfttt i it?nwwni 

qt«it ^ i 


* «\jrtliasa8tru, Vll.i 16. 
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i nrfwn^Ji «1i(f ^ ^nf3R»i; 

^^wnTOt'WW!ni¥‘ fNniwsnfw- 
?n*rt ^ I ^mn?^^*iiftrararai7t ^ ; 

; ^rfiwRra>i 3 ^ i 

^ 4^q<<«tMV||Q|<N4(tir4l^ ^ WJW, ?f?q^9 
wq%!ii ^N9grint*»t ^ tBPifirqq fan ^ ^i^ 

^ qrw q?Ww5Nw? qw qrpt^l ^qqrw flifflk*!- 

fvrat ^ irnftsiTO^IR^ q^ 

qisq^iwraifrn wq^?t • «w irati^ qw ^ q ' 

Wf: qaRnzlt#*n qqrftgwfiTsnfl: ; ira^; 

ijqniqT^^piln qi I H^qf aiW; ^• 

qn»iq^ qttqt?l ! qTUtu • q«f?lf«^®?iq»l^ I 

^IqqfiM qr fqtiraf^ i »j?i3sq — ^ ^^m gsr;, ?i 

q«fq’^4vi3^ I ^ "q ^^qigqi:, I 


fq?ra— fq?Rlqt»«Tq^l iJEli^ qqkwlfqfq I 
'qf^YigRT q^’ qnt qw: qq^fq^l 
qq^qq qi^rfl' wH qrof^qi^ll 

A. S., XTV., i. 



CHAPTER IX 


Thk Agents, Instruments and the Methods 
OT Warparb 

The. agents employed by a state in ancient Indian 
warfare were twofold ; (i) the armed forces of the state 
and («) the spies. Resides these, w'ild tribes were fre- 
quently employed either to fight the Avild tribes similarly 
used by the enemy, or to harass the march and 
progress of the enemy in the rear. The armed forces of 
the state, it has l)een observwl before,' were under strict 
military discipline. They carruid arms openly,' and were 
under the orders of officers * and carried flags, ensigns ' 
and wore distinctive uniforms.’ According to Rautilya, 
for every ten menil)ers of (^ach of the constituents of the 
army there must be one commander called padika ; ten 
padikm Avere placed under a Seniipafi .and ten Senapiitis 
wtwe placed under tim command of a Nayoka. 

“ qf?i: %«iTcrfq:, 

'I’he arm<‘d forces of a state AVere divided into various 
classes according (/) to the degree of trust th<at could be 
imposed on (*aeh constituent part, and (?/) secondly 
acconling to the A-ehich? used by <‘ach. 


* Vide mprn, 

“ “ A.S., x., a. 

Ai’thftsastra, X., 6. 

• “ n "—a. s., x., & 

Snkni, 1V«, ifii. 
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Thus, Sukraoharyya lays dowu the following Table : — 

Army. 


Own. Of the allies. 


Mula Sadyaaku 

(having been (i.e., having 

under him lieen for n 

for a long aliort time). 

timo) I 

(hereditary). 


Horoic. 

1 

\ot 

heroic. 

1 

1 1 

Tniined. IJiitraiucd. 

1 

'riie (leHrrltM's 

" 1 

Those won 


from llii* 

»)vt*r from ihi 



oiieiiiy. 


rallies. 



Eautilya describes the various kinds of army thus : — 
(i) Mania hereditary army ; («) hired army ; {Hi) Sreni 
army ; (»») friend’s army ; («) the army composed of 
wild tribes (or The exact time of recruiting 

and employing each kind of army has been clearly set 
forth by Kautilya, but tlnit chapter luminous in the art 
of warfare does not interest us vitally at this point. It is 
difficult to understand what the Arthasastras mean by 
“ They are obviously a corporation of soldiers 

but is the corporation a corporation subject to the 
control of the state itself ? Or, does the corporation of 
soldiers form a hand of condottieri as in the middle 
ages? If the latter, then the passage' in Kautilya’s 
Arthasastra which urges the employment of the Srmihala 
when the enemy is desirous of carrying on treacherous 
tight becomes inexplicable. And yet it is almost certain 
that there existed corpomtions also within the statc.^ 
Kautilya does not seem to look with much favour on 
the chief of such a corporation and he recommends the 

• “wrt t iiwrat " vw. wre: 

vkwhn E s i «sww i *inH sfirttiwwt ” vih a -s., ix., 2 . 

43 
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adoption of various secret measures to discredit him in the 
estimation of his corporation and even to put an end to his 
life. Snch an attitude of mind is only possible when 
the chief of a corporation ventui’es to become a sort of 
“ impemim m Unperio." 

Sukracharyya’s list does not contain the name of 
or wild trilies. They do not appear to have been 
amenable to the rules of International Law for they 
hankered after plunder and had to be rewarded by raw 
produce, ^ They 

do not seem to have Ijeen logardtMl as “ re^uhirs ” of an 
army, and they performed the functions of “guerilla 
troops” of the present times. They were engaged against 
wild tribes of a similar nature and for the purpose 
of harassing the rear of an enemy’s army. 

irerd wsr:” wH(Sk^nn?r: i* 

Armies were also divided according to the nature of 
the tehiclc used for warfare. There were thus four kinds 
of armies : infantry, car warrioi's, cavalry and elephant 
men. Besides these I'egnlar forces, there were separah* 
companies of men and animals who were entrusted 
with the duties of supplying weapons and ammunition 
to the fighting lines from the stores in the rear and of 
removing the w'oundwl from the lines, Tliese formed what 
we now call the ‘ lalx)ur corps.’ I’hus says Kautilya : 




I* 


" The examination of eani|)H, roads, bridges, wells and rivern ] 
carrying the machines, weafions, armours, instiriiments and provisions ; 


' Of also 

» A. S., IX., 2. 

* Arthaiastra, X.,4. 
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carrying away the men that are knocked <lo\vn, along with their 
weapons and armours— -thetje constitute the work of five-lal)OiirerB.^* 

It has already been observed that specially humane 
treatment was accorded to the wounded, l^he army was 
generally followed by physicians and nurses. Prom a 
passage in Kautilya we learn, that some of thest^ nurses 
were women : 

“ PkjfMieiuitu iriih mrifii'nl tiiachineit, rt^neiHaJ oih 

and cloth in their hands ; and Komea irUh ptyfiam! tmu! mul fjn crut/r, 
should stand behind, uttering eucoiiiagiiig words to lighting men ” : 

Thus, women-iiursHS alleviated the sufferings of 
the wouuded and the dying at least two thousand 
years before Europe had organised Jier “ Red-Cross ” 
societies. 

The army employed a very large number of spies. 
They were the “eyes and ears” of the ting.' He was to 
look through their eyes, for s:iys Kamaudaka, “ lur that 
does not look through their eyes, stumbles down, out of 
ignorance, oven on level grounds for fie is said to lie blind.” 

Tliey have been compared to the sun in energy and 
to the wind in movements, and the qualifications required 
of them were of an exacting character^ : They must 
have lieen persons skilled in the interpretation of 
internal sentiments by conjecture and by external 


' ArtbuM.tra, X., 8. 
VKam.. XIl., 27. 

' /bid. XIl., 3ii. 

* /bid. XII.. 2(1. 
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gestures, accurate of memory, polite and soft in speech, 
agile in movements, capable of bearing up with all sorts 
of privations and difficulties, i-cady-witted, and expert in 
everything. 

aljjrarefrrt wn wfaqfiroi n ii' 

As already observed, they bad to serve their ])eriod of ap- 
prenticeship in an institute for espionage whose iniles were 
very strict and which did not allow si>ies to know each other. 
Spies were employed not .simply to gain information or 
to watch the movements of the enemy but also for 
the purposes of .sowing dissension, for capturing the 
enemy’s fort, country or camp with the aid of “weapons” 
“ poison,” or “ fire,” for ' the purposes of most bruUil 
assassinations of kings,'^ chiefs of th(‘ army, leading 
citizens, such as the (rouneillors as well as for all 
purposes of devastation^ and cutting oil' the supplies 
of the enemy. Espionage was not regarded w'ith disfavour 
in ancient India and the ancient Hindus knoAV how to look 
sternly at facts and did not attempt to cloak their respect 
for humanity by elaborate rules like the civilized nations 
of the present times. The spies, however, in ancient India 
were regarded as ordinary ‘ combatsints ’ and a short 
swift sentence of death was not generally passed on them. 
Their patriotism Avas recognised and nowhere is it laid 
down in the Dharmasastras or in the Arthasastras that 
a spy should be put to death instaiitaneously. An assassin 
or an arson of course deserved the extromest penalty 
allowed by law or imposed by necessity, but the spies 
as a class were not placed outside the pale of humanity. 

■ Kani., XII., 26. 

' Arthasaiitta, XII., 1. 

> Ihid. 

♦ Ibid, XII.. 4, 
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"Weapons, aeuordhii'to Siikmchurvya, were divided into 
two classes : Asira and Snatru. Aalvo is that which is 
thrown or cast down by metins of charms, machines of lire. 
Astra is therefore, brosully speakiii!', of two kinds, 
charmed or tubular. Sastras are weapons by which 
cuts could be inflicted. It is not our present purpose to 
go into details about the lar^e varieties of weapons used 
in ancient Indian warfare. International Law is concerned 
more with the prohibitions of the use of certain 
kinds of instruments in warfare rather (lian with their 
utility. 

The Maiiusamhita ' prohibits the use of certain 
kinds of instruments in warfare such as those which 
are barbed, poisoned or the points of which are biazini; 
with fire : 

Let us take up the question of poisoned arrows first. 
Poisoned arrows were used in (?arly stages of civilisation 
in almost every country, 'rhus, when Odysseus hail 
gone to Ephyra to procure a deadly drug for sitiearing 
his arrows, llus rofused to give it to him, on the 
ground tliat the gods would not sanction such an act : 

arBpoiffo' vov "mppa i»r 'enf 

lo'uJ xV**^^*’^* ’oAA’o fif'v o’w' o'l 

SuKcy, *ir€i p'o Pfo'ws ai€v tovras " 

Poisoned arrows were certainly used during the "Vodic 
times. Thus, in a hymn of the Bigveda two distinct kinds 
of arrows are referred to : the one is poisoned (or alakta) 
and has a head of horn (rur-airani) ; the other is copper, 


> Hmiii, VI[.. tu. 
’ Odysseus, 1 ., 
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bronze or iron headed (^raW). Poisoned (f^) arrows 
are also mentioned in the Atharvaveda. Thus says the 
Rigveda : ' 

Now to the sliafl with venom i^uieared, tipped with deeNhorn, 
witli iron month, 

Celestial, of ParjaiiyaV seed, be this ^rcat adoration paid. 

Loosed from the bowstring tly an'ay, thou arrow, sharpened by onr 
prayer, 

do to the foomeii, strike them home, and let not one be left alive. 

And Atharvaveda : 

From the tip have 1 exorcised the |K>ison, from the anointing and 
from the feather socket ; from t ho barb (yxuttia), the neck, 
the horn, have I exorcised the ix>ison. 

Sapless, O arrow ! is thy tip ; likewise thy |x>ison is sapless ; also thv 
l)ow of a sapless tree, 0 sa]iless one! is sapless. 

They who maslied, who smeared, who hurled, who let loose — they 
all made impotent ; impotent is made the jjoison mountain.^ 

And again, 

Like an arrow, smeared, 0 Tjord of men, like an adder, O Lord of 
cattle — that arrow of the Brahman is terrible ; with it he 
pieraes the insulting.^ 

Long befor« tho time when Mann’s (’ode was reduced 
to writing however, the advance of humanitarianism led 
to the disuse of poisoned arrotvs. No grounds of humanity 
could possibly be urged against arrows blazing with fire 
unless it were superstition or ignorance (which similarly 
condemned the use of the fatal ‘cross bow’ during 
mediicval times), and therefore their use continued. Tlius, 
in an obstinate siege-warfare, fire-arrows were recom- 
mended by Kautilya with one great limitation, de., that 
“ when a fort could be captured by otlier means, no attempt 


' R. V., VI.. 76, 15-16, UrilHIh. 

» A. V., rV.. 6, 7, Whituey. 

* A. y., V., 18, 16, Whitney. Hee also V., 81, -k 
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should be made to set fire to it.” A kind of stick painted 
with inflammable mixture and wound round with a bark 
made of hemp, zinc and lead was called a “ fire arrow.” 
iN (by inflammable powder) 

NIW These arrows were not genemUn used 

in wars. Evidence of this fact is deduciblo from the list 
of the weapons given by Kautilya, to be kept in charge of 
the Superintendent of the royal armoury.* These weapons 
were probably generally made use of although the jjossi- 
bility for the use of certain delusive an<l destructive con- 
trivances as mentioned by Kautilya in his chapter on siege 
warfare, had not been lost sight of and the Superintendent 
of armoury was advised to stock tliese latter kinds of 
weapons along with all new inventions of workmen : 

w ^ ig 4u t nni ^ 

The range of arrows in those days must have been very 
limited and military necessity must have ta.vod the ingen- 
uity of skilled w'orkmen to find out a device by which 
persons and things at a distance could be struck. In the 
list of w’capons mentioned by Kautilya Sarmtohlimlm and 
Jamtdagnya luive been mentioned — the one was accoiding 
to the commentator a cart with wheels and capable of 
rapid revolution; when rotated, it threw stones in all 
directions. It resembled the “ catarpillar ” invented by 
the Assyrian experts of old. Jatmdagnyn was another 
contrivance for shooting arrows. 

It is not the place here to discuss w hether the ancient 
Hindus knew' the gunpowder and the gun although the 
vital interest attached to the subject i^rhaps requires a 
passing mention. It has however been ojie of the articles 
of faith in military circles, that Europe ow'es its know'ledge 


' Arthaaaatra, XIII., 1 

• nid, II., 18. 

• IMd, a,*IA 
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of guniiowdcr to the Saracens, a knowledge which dealt 
the death-blow to chivalry and ushered in a revolution in 
warfare, specially in siege warfare. We have several 
passages in Sukraiiitisara which clearly prove that the 
ancient Hindus knew the use of guns. Thus says Sukra- 
charyya : 

“ People expert in military inslrmnents know of diverse agfencies 
nameil tinfrua and huhImh, varying according to short or large size and 
the nat lint and mode of the sharp edges. The jtn/iku n^tira^ is known 
to }>e of two kinds aoeording to size, large or small. Tlie short or 
small utt/i/rn is the oylindrieal iiist-runient to l>e used hy infaiitiy and 
oavalry and having an ohiitpie and straight hole at the origin, the 
length of live rifimfiit or two cubits and a half, a sharp point both at the 
forefront and at the origin, which can l>e iistd in marking the objective, 
which has lire [irodnced by the ]ircssurc of a machine, contains stone 
and |jowder at the origin, has a goml handle at the top, has an inside 
hole of the breadth of the middle linger, holds guuiwwder in tlie 
interior and has a strong rod. 'Phe instmment strikes distant obji'cls 
according as the bandx)0 or bark is thick and hollow and the balls are 
long and wide. 'Plie lai'ge thtUku is that which has a post or wedge 
at the origin or breech, and according to its movements, can be 
pointed towards the aim, has a wooden frame and is drawn on 
carriages : if wtdl used, it leads to victory.”- 

qwsnft jrwi?{ i 

II 

inw B^ll: ! 

vitirei ^ i 

n} air i 

*«**#* 

finron ffrinro ^ •• 

iwn ^ • 

^rSWfwn^ TOiPfoiiTO m 

tranalation. 
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Thus evidently the passnge quoted here, points to the 
inevitable conclusion that the author of those lines at any 
rate knew the gun (the rifle) and tlie cannon. These 
weapons, continues the author, may Ije made of iron or 
of some other metal and must lie kept clean. He also 
gives a composition of gunpowder : “ h'ive palaa of Suvarohi 
salt, one pain of sulphur, one pnUi oi charcoal from the 
wood of arJca, snnld and other trees huimt in a manner 
that prevents the escape of smoke, e.g., in a closed vessel, 
have to lie purified, powdennl, and mixed together, then 
dissolved in Ihe juices of snuhl, (ti'kn and garlic, then 
dried up by heat and finally powdered like sugar. The 
substance is called gunpowder.” “ Experts,” continues the 
author, “ make gunpowders in various ways and of white 
and other colours according to tin; relative quantities 
of the constituents : — charcoal, sulphur, snbarohi, stones, 
harital, load, hingnl, iron filings, camphor, Jain, indigo, 
juice of mrala tree, etc.” "lliese |)assagcs have Ijeen 
regarded as subsequent interpolations. The mention of 
occurs only in the passages mentioned above. 
Sukracharyya does not however, repeat his ideas about 
“ ” in his hook. 'I’lie whole conception of the 

gun, tlie cannon and the gunpowder is .so very modern, 
contend the advocates of the ‘ interpolation theory,’ 
that it could not possibly hare found a place in a text 
hook on Nitisastra at such an early date as that of 
Sukracharyya. Hr. Ray has proved, however, the indi- 
genous origin of Hindu alchemy and it is also in evidence 
that mltpetre was mentioned by Charaka and Susruta. 
b’rom this it cannot he argued of course, that the Hindus 
of Sukra’s date posse.ssed a competent knowledge of guns 
and gunpowder. 

KautUya’s Arthasastra, howevci*, gives us valuable 
hints on the point. In his chapter on “ siege-warfare,” 
ke gives directions for the preparation of various kinds 
44 
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of inflamiTiaMe powdei's. Thus, small halls prepared from 
the raixtui’e of SoruUi deeadnm (tree), ]rvlUi'hm or 
stinking grass, yii^ifuln, anveshfaku (lurpentine), the 
juice of m}‘jit and lac combined with dungs of an ass, 
Ciimel, sheep and goat arc iniiammahle. 

The mixture of the* powder of prijla, the charcoal 
of acalguja, wax and the dung of a horse, camel and 
cow is an intlammahle powder to he hurled against the 
enemy.” 



I 

Inflammable pow’dei’s could h(‘ used against a liesieged 
enemy by various contrivances. 1’hus, they could he 
tied to the tails of various kinds of birds such as the 
vultuK;, crow, parrot, nmimt, pigeon, etc., and they 
could he set at large towards the forts. 'Hiis could be 
done only w’hen the liesiegiiig army was almost at 
the very gates of the fort. T f the camp of the besieging 
army, however, was .at a distance, then archers frcim 
an elevated place might aim “ fin* arrows ” at the fort 
and thus set fire to it. Now the <|uestion natumlly 
arises, how could the balls nu'ntioned alM)V(‘ lx* used ? 
Animals could not very well caii’y tliem, neither 
could they he hurled against an enemy from a distance*. 
Some contrivance therefow, must have existed for the 
effective use of IwlLs against the fort of the enemy. Was 
that contrivance the of Sukracharyya ? It 

difidcult to answer the question from the A rthasastra of 
Eautilya unless we make lx)Id to identify the ‘ fire arrow ’ 


' Artliamfltiii, Xnj, 4. 
Ihid. 
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with a wooden rifle.' Tt is almost certain however, that 
the mechanical composition given by Kautilya of a 
.second kind of inflammable powder is almost identical 
with the composition of th<! second variety of gnnpowder 
mentioned by Sukmcbaryya. Thus siiys Kautilya : 

So, the ingredients were (i) the jwwder of all the 
metals as red as five, («) the mixtui-e of the powder of 
kmnbhi, (iU) lead, (ir) Ivaini (zinc), mixed with char- 
coal powder of the flowers of (r) porib/uiflmlv (deodar), 
(ei) pahisu and (eii) hair and with oil, wax and turpmi- 
tine. It will be seen that powdered metals, lesid and 
zinc as wtdl as charcoal powder mixc'd up with the other 
substances produce a kind of intlarnmable powder, 

'I’be ri'cipe of Sukracliaryya for preparing gunpowder 
is as follows : (/) charcoal, (ii) sulphur, (iii) simirchi, 

(/t>) stones, (p) Imrilat, {oi) lead, (a//) hbnjnl^ (oiii) iron 
filings, (Lr) camphor, {.v)Jaln, {xi) indigo, (xii) juice of 
Sarala tre«‘,’ etc. It will lie seen, therefore, that the con- 
stituent elements of gunpowder In both Kautilya’s 
Artliasfistra aiul Sukranitisara agine. Kven if the 
passages in Sukranitisara be regarded as interpolations, 
the passag»5s in the .\rtbasjistra cannot be regained as 
“ literary fraud ” and therefore, the inevitable concULsion 
is tliat the ancient Hindus knew the composition of gun- 
|M)wdcr and actually usmI it, in whatsoever rudimentary 
a form it might Imi, at least fifteen huiidrixl years liefore 
the Saracens introduced it to Christian Europe. 

’ intTifire. -v. s. xm. «. 

ifciW. 

Cf, iilau llii‘ Muliuliliiuiilii, Siiiiti, l,.Xl.\.,4."i ; “ 

'•f hifl forts .'itiil otbur wohimmis.*' 


Hi' slioulil pliint (III tho 
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As observed before, these inflammable powders were 
regarded as and were very sparingly used. Bom- 

bardments of besieged towns according to ancient practice 
were very common but even Kautilya recognized the fact 
that when a fort could 1)o captured by other means, no 
attempt should Ih) made to set (ire to it. As remarked 
before, the imsons assigned by Kautilya do credit both to 
the head as well as the heart of the great e.xponcnt of 
ancient Hindu diplomacy : 

Tm' ifltnOT wfif I ' 

Kautilya’s Arthasiistra conclusively proves also that 
the ancient Hiiidas knew very well the composition of 
many kinds of asphyxiating gases but not even Kautilya 
advocatcjs their indiscriminatti ii.se even in the most 
stubborn siege- warfare : 

“ The .smoke caused by burning the powder of pnlikUtt 
(a stinking insect), (ish, katulumhi (a kind of bitter 
gourd), the bark of mlakanlaim (a kind of tree) or tlnj 
powder of pntikita, kiihwfmla (the resin of the plant) 
and hemanidan ; the smoke caused by Imrning the leaves 
of pntikaranja, yellow arsenic, realgar, the seeds of ganju, 
the chaff of the seeds of red cotton (fsphota, kha^shn 
and the dung and urine of a cow causes blindness.' 
Similarly, the roots of kali, kuahl/m, nada, mtamn, or 
the powder of a snake, the tail of a peacock kHkana, and 
panchkmhthu together with the chaff causes smoke and 
thereby destroys the eyes of all animals.”^ Similarly, there 

‘ A. s., xni., 4. 

* Arthasagtra, XIll., 4. 

* aid, XIV., J : 

w I— A. s.. xrv., i. 
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were gases which could cause instantaneous death. All 
these asphyxiating ga.s(5s and shells, if used, would 
have rendered the theiitre of war a veritable hell. 
They were perhaps very Ru*ely used, if ever: and 
antidotes were known jigainst these hellish devices. 
Thus a man could render his eyes secure not hy 
masks hut by the application of ointments and of 
medicinal “water-burns.” The opening lines of Bk. 
XIV, however, lead one to the belief that the secret 
methods of injuring an enemy were u8(h 1 not collectively 
in waifare but rather individually against certain persons 
by Mlechokhm and such other spies who could assume the 
disguises of idiots, dumb, deaf and blind ]>ersons, etc. 
Fortunately for civilisation it was dillicuU to conceive 
of an army of ‘ miserable mortals ’ and therefoi’c, it is 
quite proliablc that the institution of four castes, the 
humanity of the people, the momentum of tmdition 
would revolt against the indiscriminate u.so of such 
Machiavellian tactics in warfare. 

II 

As regards the methods of warfare, the difference 
between DhannajiiMhu and Kutajiuhiho has been pointed 
out lietore. A stootl for honourable fight guided 

by all the laws of chivalry. In Dhinnajiiddha, declaration 
followed commencement of hostilities and the king showed 
the trust-character of his olficc, by e.xhorting his soldiers 

StM* also pp. 409.410, Arthaaiistra, Myww Eil. li is iUrtumli. to ifleiitify tlio con- 
f'tilueiit elemonts, but theso chajJt^'re in Kaiitilyn s Arthasantra tcsiily to tho great 
3(lvaiico that Home people, at any rate, in ancient Intlia iiuulo in the science ol 
hlchomy. 
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just (HI th(* eve of the battle thus : “ I am a paid servant 
like youi’seivcs ; this country is to Ixj enjoyed together with 
you; you have to strike* the enemy specified by me.”' 
The on the other hand, resembled the “heraldless and 
truceless wars ” among the Greeks >A«/«>s amipvicw km aanrm&K 
and actual operations began with the commencement of 
hostilities : ^ ^ Political expe- 

diency dictated the adoption of this form of warfare in 
all eases by a king" when he did not possess a strong army, 
when he did not succeed in his intrigues or when he 
could not sc.'cure a position favourable to himself.” It was 
then that the grim doctrine of “ state nectrssity ” applied ; 

The nndhods ebie fly (unpiuyttd in a could 1)e ehuisified 
under, (/) Devastation, (U) Stratagems, (Hi) Assassination, 
{ip) Poison. All these methods received their sanction 
from ])oliti(sil (‘Scpedioncy and not from international or 
interstatal morality. 

Devastation in a limited form has be(?n sancd.ioned by 
International Law at all times according to the militfwy 
e.xigencies of the army. Thus, according to Gi’otius,* only 
such ravage is tolerable as in a short time compels the 
enemy to seek peiuse and even this restriction on the 
theory of unlimited destruction was hedged round by 
further limitations. Vattel * authorised unlimited destruc- 
tion of a bo.stile territory in two cases, firstly, against the 
onrush of a nation of 1)arbarians and, secondly, when the 


' Artlumiiitra, .T , ii. ^‘(11*1^ firfiivSIWTSi 

wf «rTts6rr»f«i: i” 

* ArtlinHastKi, X., 2. 

* (initiiiR, in., 12. 

* Viittfl rill, §167-08. 
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need “ for rankins ft barrier for covering a frontier against 
an enemy who could not be stopped in any other way,” 
was imperative. Tin? ilague llegulalions allow destruc- 
tion of enemy’s property only W'hen “ such destruction is 
imperatively demanded by the necessities of war.” The 
same theory witli regard to devastation was Indd in ancient 
India. Thus says the Mahabharata : “ A king should 
(on the approach of the; enemy) set the inhabitants of 
the wooils on tln^ highroads (thesr* are th«j 
and if necessary, C{ius(s whole villagcjs to lx* removed, 
transpkvnting all the inhabitants to minor towns nr tin* 
outskirts of great cities He should himself with- 

draw all stores of gmiii. If that Ix'comes impossible, he 
should destroy them completely by lire. He should 
.set men for destroying the crops on th(‘ Held of the 
enemy, h'ailing to do this. In? should destroy these 
crops by means of his own troops. He should destroy all 
the bridges over the rivoi*s in his kingdom. He .should 
bale out the waters of all the tanks in his dominions, or 
if incapable of baling them out, cause them to Ixj poisoned 

He should destroy all the smaller forts of hi.s 

kingdom. Ho should also cut dmvn all the smaller trc'ps 
(•xcepting those called (’haitya. He should cause the 
branches of all the larger troes to be lopped off, but he 
should not touch the A'ery leaves of those calk'd Chaitya.”' 
Kautilya in his ArthH.sastra rocommend.s, the dovjwtation 
of the enemy’s country through the help of wild tribes,* 
and if the enemy aided by his friend shut ]iim8<?lf up in 
an impregnable fort, then his neighbouring enemies might 
lie employeil to lay wjisie his territory.* 

■ Mnlinblinmtii : Sniili.RHj, LXI.X.. ftift ff},'. Ir. I’niiii|vhiimlra Rav. 

• A. a., XU., 1. 

* Arthasaaira, Xlll., : 

WRihtw?!, nw’mfthe.lfww ; si 
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Conquerors, according to Kautilya are of three kinds, 
(j) a just conqueror, (w) a demon-like conqueror, and (iii) a 
greedy conqueror. The just conqueror remains satisfied 
with mere obeisance. The greedy conqueror hankers 
after gain in the shape of dominions or of wealth. The 
demon-like conqueror satisfies himself not merely by 
seising the land, treasure, sons and wives of the con- 
quered, but by taking the very life of the conquered him- 
self.’ Stratagems sis ruses practised on the enemy were fre- 
quently resorted to specially in the or the ‘ liattlo 

of intrigues ’ proving the truth of the general maxim that 
war is a conflict of wits as much as it is a conflict of 
arms. Such stratagems wore generally practised by 
spies but they did not extend to the birnch of sacred obliga- 
tions such as would correspond, for instance, to the viola- 
tion of flags of truce in mo<lern times. 

Assassinations for public purposes by spies were 
regarded with approval in ancient as well as in medimval 
times. Grotius justified such assassinations if carried out 
ftoiwf fide. Kautilya recoinracnded cold-blooded murder 
of kings, chiefs of the army, chiefs of corporations and 
other councillors. Th(?s(j ;issassinations Avere however 
committed by spies Avho wert! liable J;o the extremest 
penalty of law when actually caught. AVliolesale poisoning 
Wjas fro(iuently resorted to. iVs already pointed out, the 
use of poisoned arrows or the practice of poisoning 
of wells was not ap])rovpd. The M.ahabharata prohi- 
bited the poisoning of wells and tanks and “ suspicion 
in respect of the seven branches of administration.”' 

' vstsfnqpinfl vfh i Hxwwmn jpsfii i 

qtswft iwPT qfinumtq ipqfh 

n-A. s., XII., 1. 

* Muhiibharatn : Siinti-Kaj, GUI., 10. Fi’oni sinntliLT piiBBii^o of the Sanli'itnrvri, 
LXIX, it would appear however, that pf>i8fiiiiii;< of tiinks was ono of the niivniH nf 
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Poisoning of individuals or the cattle of the enemy was 
hoVrevor not prohibited by the Arthasastras. Thus spies' 
under concealment might capture the enemy’s fort, 
country or camp with the aid of weapons,' poison, or fire.’' 
Kautilya’s Arthasastra lays down elaborate rules for the 
administration of poison by spies with almost matchless 
precision and cold-bloodedness. Thus, spies residing iu 
enemy’s country as traders could sell poisoned liquors to 
soldiers.” Spies under the garb of servants might sell 
poisoned grass and water and thus kill the enemy’s 
cattle, horses and elephants.'^ Prostitute-spies might 
entice away young princes, chiefs of corporations or of 
the army, who frequently paid the wages of their sin in the 
shape of ignominious death. Spies under the disguise 
of cooks could mix poison with food and thei*eby cause 
death. All these counsels are perhaps counsels of perfec- 
tion in black art, because, no state Avould permit the 
universal administration of poison within its territory by 
the spies of its enemy ; and yet a publicist is astounded by 
the liberal traatment accorded to the? s])ics by kings iu 
ancient India. They were not branderl as a class, nor 
were they put to death the moment they were recognised 
Thus states on the eve of a war swarmed with spies and 
Bhisma’ advised the expulsion of beggars, cartmen, 
eunuchs, lunatics and maimed peraons so that they might 
not bo employed for such nefarioas purposes. In places 
of public resort, in iirffim, in assemblies and in the 


(larnttatiim. Sucii cuntaminatioii of water ilocs luit sueiii in Ik‘ iirohiliititl eren 
' Sf the Hagae conferences. Such coiitaminatioiiR took iilucn Imtii ilnrini; t he Boer 
War ae well ae during the recent Kurojican War. Sec Uriiiivil Maurice’s book on the 
Boer War. 

* A. is., XII., 1. 

’ A. B, XII., A 

* Kahabharata; 8anti.Kaj, LXIX., 4U-9I. 
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tiouses of the citizens the king set on foot competent 
spies.* Thus was attempted a partial check on l&e weird 
actmties of a disciplined system of universal espionage 
in ancient India. 


> Of, ArthasaBtra, XIV., 1. 

C/. also Arthaaastra, XIIT., 1. 

« i www^ w. w'vsnAwcRmk; 9'^ 

Min< l € l<p ^ |iiw w T a«<i : «— A. S., XIV., I. 



CHAFTER X 
Neutrality 

There is an almost universal consensus of opinion 
among publicists that nations in antiquity had no clear 
cut ideas about Neutrality. “ Since in antiquity, there 
was no notion of an International Law, it is not to be 
expected that neutrality as a legal institution should have 
existed among the nations of old. Neutrality did not 
exist even in practice, for the belligerents never recog- 
nised an attitude of impartiality on the part of other 
states.* ” One of the grounds for this n>iHtn.Tffl n notion 
is that in antiquity as well as in mediaeval times there 
was a total absence of a proper vocabulary of neutrality. 
The Romans spoke of neutrality as inedii, amici or pacatu 
Grotius devoted very little attention to neutrality. He 
established only two rules relating to neutrality in (he 
chapter entitled Dc his, qui in bello medii mint. The first 
rule related to the justice or injustice of the causes of 
the belligerents and neutrals were advised not to help a 
l)elligerent whose cause was unjust. The second mle 
svgain dealt with distributive justice or equality of treat- 
ment towards both the belligerents. Bynkershoek does 
not use the term neutrality but calls "neutrals” ‘«o»- 
hodes* and describes them as belongii^ to no party. In 
the seventeenth century, "the terras neutral and neutra- 
lity occur in a Latin and a German dress as well as in 
English, but they had to be adopted into the French 
language before their use became general.’ Vattel writing 
in 1758 , spoke of neutre and neutralite. 


* Oppenhoim : International Law, It., 347i 
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Modem researchen have, however, led to discoveries 
which might almost discredit the theory of publicists like 
Oppenheim. Thus, in Greece the terms commonly used to 
express neutrality were (to keep quiet), 

la/StrtpK nrfimpot (to ho of neither party) and o»8io ftcoov, cktou 
^(TO v (the party occupying an intermediate posi- 

tion). These words, of course, merely imply abstention 
from hostilities but do not imply the positive and the 
negative aspects of neutrality. The doctrine of neutrality 
did not find a congenial soil in the all-absorbing mnbition 
of Borne. Her cu.stomary attitude was expressed by one 
phrase “ either for or against ” ; no intermediary position 
was . conceded or even admitted. Thus says LiAry 

media nulla via est Romanos antsodos ant hosUs 

habealis oportel." 

In ancient India Asaiia or neutrality formed one of 
the six forms of state policy. Vutavyiidld declared that 
peace and WJir Avere the only tAA'o forms of state policy : 
Kautilya, however, A'oted in favour of the six and defined 
neutrality as oi* indifference. In the 

Kautilyan circle of states the tAA'o kings Avho did 
not identify themselves with the or the ^ 

or their client states, wei'e the viaqit king and 
the king. The u'ord «iAq9T occurs in one passage of 

the Eigveda* and in another passage of the Atharvaveda.* 
There is a difference of opinion among scholars as to 
the meaning of the word but the most accepted 
interpretation is that of an “ arbitrator,” although the 


‘ Livy, XXXII., 21. 

’ Arthasastra, VIJ., I. 

• R. V., X., 97, 12. 

* A. V , TV., 9, 4, “f)f whomsoever, 0 ointnmnt, thou croepost over limb after limb, 
joint after joint, from thonce thou drivest away the yakma like a forinidablo 
madhyamaei” Roth assignB the meaning intercessor to madhyamaci ; Zimmer nccepl* 
it in the sensu of a * mediator.’ Whitney considers this meaning “ implansiblc " 
and suggests “midmostman.” C/. also Kam., VIII., 16, and Mann, VII., 158. 
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dofanition of a Madliyanm khiu; in Kautilya would lead one 
to a^ee with Geldiier in translating as a“ neutral” 
Xaiitilya defines a king as one occupy- 
dng territory close ta.both the Vijigisu and his immediate 
onomy in front and who is capable of helping both of 
them, or resisting either of them individuallv. 

ft 

I* 

• A Madbyamtvking is the hcivdof a sovereign slate hav- 
ing under its contrel ‘ tl)e client states.’" A on 

the other, hand, is one whose dominions lie beyond the 
territories of the other kings of the circle of states and wlio 
is very powerful, capable of helping the sovereign stales 
such as those under the Fijiffwi, the Ari and the 
Mndhjmua king “ either taken together or individually, 
or of resisting any of them individnally.” 

Thus, from the definition of the and it will 

be seen that (he ancient Indian conception of neutrality 
made a nearer approach to the mediicval uonceptipn of 
neutrality of. Grotius aud llaehel rather tliau the developetl 
ideas of neutral attitude in mo<lern times but it is not true 
to say that the ancient Indians did not understand ap atti- 
tude of neutmlity at all. If wo trace tlic development of 
the idea of neutrality in raediieval times in Europe we shall 
be in a position to understand the Hindu idea of neutra- 
lity. According to Grotius’ views neutral states wore bound 
to abstain from .nctivc p;»rtioipation in the hostilities 

• A. 8.. VI, 2. 

- Vulempra. 

» A. 15 ., VII., 2. 
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between the belligerents. The idea was also abroad in tiie 
middle ages of Europe that a neutral statu must be either 
weak or mean-spirited. The same views seem to have been 
held by Kautilya " ^ nt qd UW: " IWlltn l’ 

But this was hot all. Self-interest guided the ancient 
Hindu theory of neutrality. Xeutrality according to the 
same author should lie observed by a king when he 
Considered himself equal to his enemy in prowess, or when 
he thought that his interests would be served better by 
observing neutrality rather tlian by taking part in actual 
hostilities. 

^ “aftt mt: tR* aitf nm 

qnffirai^; mqanrai qrait qr qnr^- 

jin|gPTOfr qi II 

Thus the idea seems to have been entertained that 
realisation of self-interest, sometimes at any rate, 
demanded the observance of neutrality; this was u 
substantial step in advance in the growth and develop- 
ment of the ideii of neutrality. Thus says Kautilya onw 
more : 

According to ancient Hindu ideas, neutrality m'bs of 
thi‘ee kinds : (i) ttJHina keeping quiet ; amna (withdrawal 
from hostilities) and upekshana (negligence). Keeping 
quiet, after maintaining a particular kind of policy is 
■gtham; withdrawal from hostile actions for the sake of 
one’s own interests is asaiKi: and taking no steps against 
an enemy is ttpektimw. 

^tqraqqqfer: I fHiqqs : 

q i if i q iii w ; wqwpwq^. 


^ ArthaBaatni, VII., 1. 
* Ihid, VH., 3. 

» A. 8;. VII., 4. 
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Thus according to the classification made above, atham 
and upehshana would be the two forms of neutrality 
corresponding to “ neutrality ” of the present times. 

Neutrality, according to Kautilya, might be preserved 
evCn after the declaration of war ' under certain cxcep* 
tional circumstances. S. study of the Arthasastra would 
lead us to the lielief that observance or non-o1)servance 
of neutrality at any particular juncture was dictated by 
considerations of sbite-intcrest or national policy, rather 
than by the promptings of moral or juridical conscious* 
ness. This ' view gains support from the desperate 
attempts made by the and the An in the ‘ circle 

of states’ to catch hold. of a neutral king and from a 
passage in Kautilya’s Arthasastra it would appear that 
a Madhyama king wtvs regarded with great disfavour 
by a Vijigisu.* 


^ ^ 


The theory of " enmity by distance ” propounded by 
Kautilya makes a Madkyania's position almost unbearable 
but the theory of the Imlance of power conclusively 
proves that neutrality in ancient Indian polity w'as to a 
large extent prompted by juridical consciousness. 

wl3TOi3WTin^«n?rtfu¥*nw” t' 

.... 

Thus, if the Madhyama king attempted to overthrow the 
lialance of power within the circle of states then the 
Vijigisu could incite the whole circle against him. Prom, 


Vide VII., 1. 

A. 8., VII., 13. 
A. S- VII., 10. 
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the dawu of civilisation, neutrality has stood in the way 
of unbridled conquest unle&s the conciueror could by 
disregard of all laws or rules of moiality convert the 
neutral into eitlicr a friend or a foe. A conquering hing 
was iidvised by Kautilya to seek the protection of the 
Mad hffoimk'uvjf and the I 'flaftintt king when tliey weiv, 
lK)tU esteemed by the circle of states, 

A Madhyaina king is neutral like the L’duttim, but tlie 
formcT is un the point of joi)iiug the fray while the 
latter through negligtmce — as the name signifies it — or 
through state-interest is desirous of luaintainiug a 
neutral attitude. 

A ruthless eom|ucror psinting for a world-einpiiv 
like an Alexander, a Caesar, a Louis XIV, a Napoleon 
or a 'VVilhelni would not stoj) when the ‘ way is long and 
the gate is narrow-,’ or when rules of International Tjjiw 
sUind in his way. They are all east aside and the con- 
queror marches on w’ith ceaseless fury. It w-as h)r such 
a con(|iuM'()r that Kautilya wrote his Arthasastm and 
with a cold cynicism unparalleled for Iwldness lu; re- 
commendwl “a con<[uer<n' first to seize the territory of the 
enemy close to his country, tJieu that of the .l/ndhi/ouM 
king”; “this Ijeing taken, he should seize the territory 
of the neutral king. This is the first way to conquer 
the world.” ' 

qg ii 

. Such then in brief, arc the ancient Hindu ideas of 
neutrality. These ideas w'ere much more developed than 
those of the classical Irreeks and the Romans and even 
those of the £uroi)ean nations before the French Jtevo- 
lution. The elaborate rules i-eganling neutrality framed hy 


* Artliasastiii, XllJ., 4 . 
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liHMleni IntoriDitional T*iav are the triumph of the last two 
ueiitui'ies. Intspile of these rules the last great war clearly 
flemoiistrated once more the truth of the i-emnrk that weak 
states cannot maintain an attitude of iieutmlity in a great 
world-conflict. A'iolatious of neutrality wore very freciuent 
during the last war. Thu.s was llelgium violated; so 
was Chinese territory violated; so <lid Chili protest 
against the violation of her neutrality lajlore the naval 
battle off Valj)ariso; so was Greece compelled to espouse 
the cause of i\w Mittenh. The ancient Indians did not 
frame elahorate rules for intercourse l)etw<;('n mnitral 
states and lielligevents pjirtly l)ecause they lived thousands 
of years before the triumph of mod(*rn civilisation and 
to a very larg(^ extent because, war with them did not 
absolutely put an end to all intercourse evem het\ve(*ii the 
l>elligerent. states. 'I'rade and coinmeree went on almost 
iminteiTujited ‘ and tli('reroi*e we do not meet with elahorate 
discussions in the Arthasastras about the rights and 
obligations of neutral powers. 


' yii/i: 'iitfr. <Y. 

^>1— *■ 'wit 'W ^ »pit ft > 

ftflwer, vw’s aa: vfti fwPaa: ^ 
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PREFACE. 


fN 1916 I pablialied in London, through Messrs. Sampson 

Low, Marston & Co., Ld., a little book entitled “ The 

Secret of Egyptian Chronology.” 

Instead of “Egyptian,” I now adopt the word 
" Komic,” an adjective coined from Romiu, the name by 
which the original inliabitants of Ehem called themselves. 

On 2nd July, 1919, at the monthly Meeting of the 
Asiatic Society of Beng^vl, I had the honour of “ reading ” 
a paper on Ancient Romic Chronology, which was the 
outcome of further investigations tluit I liad been msiking. 
It was “ conmmnicated ” to tlie Society through the kind- 
ness of that very distinguished son of Bengal, Sir Asutosh 
]Mookerjcc, Kt., without whose unfailing encouragement it 
is possible that my investigations w'ould liave Lwiguished, 
if not ceased. 

In tliat paper I worked out my problem on the basis 
of the Year being one of 363 days, with furtlier manipula- 
1 ions to brhig my results — approximate only — ^into line with 
correct Solar or Natural Time. 

Hero I adopt the more direct course of working on the 
basis of a Year of 366J days. The outcome is in every way 
more satisfactory. 

With the paper read to the Asiatic Society I submitted 
a few illustrations, showing liow I apply my principles and 
methods to the data that so far have come to liglit. 

In the following pages such illustrations arc more 
numerous. Indeed, except for periods in respect of which 
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we possess no data whatever, I practically cover the entire 
field of ancient Bomic history. I work out my case — 
a series of cases, in fact — ^onder the very eye of the reader, 
who can himself test every submission that 1 make, either 
of &ct or of inference, as the argument proceeds, except 
that, not being in possession of my Lists, he will probably 
be rather handicapped. 

This present statement of my system, and of my results, 
supersedes, of course, ever 3 rthing not consistent therewith 
contained in “ The Secret of Egyptian Chronology ” or any 
other publication of mine. 


Bengal Club, 
Calcutta : 
July, 1919. 


H. Bbuce Hannah. 
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ThS Natural or Solar Year lias 365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes, 
48 seconds. That is, it has 365*242, or 365J days, all but 1 1 minutes, 
12 seconds. This 365 J, taken as years and multiplied by 4, gives 
us 1461 Years : and on the exactor basis which I am now adopting 
we get 1461 Years, all but 11 days, 8 hours, 32 minutes, 0 seconds. 

For purposes of calculation it is convenient to neglect the odd 
days, hours and minutes, and to proceed on the footing of a Year 
of 365i days, and a Cycle of 1461 Years. 

The Year of 365J days I divide up sphcroidally thus — 

360 periods of 
90 „ 


12 „ 

3 „ 121J. 

These divisions of the Year are also naturally divisions of the 
Cyelc of 1461 Years, and of these latter we may speak under the 
following nomenclature and abbreviations • 


1. The Quadratures of the Cycle’ 

= 365^ Years each, total- - 
ling 1461 Years. 

2. Each 12th part of the Cycle’ 

= I21f Years — tlie basis 
of the llunti lleb, or 
Festival. 

3. Each Jth part of the G. l\ M.Y 

= 30^ Years = thej- 
basis of the Sed Heb, I 

4. Fiach 30th part of the G. P. M.l 

= ^TilFYear«. j 

5. Each ultimate unitary^ 

division of the Cycle, or 
Jth part of the G. P. D. = 
Years. 

All these terms are, of course, 


Great Panegyrical Year, or 
1st, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th G. 
P. Y. 

V 

Great I’aiie^yrical Month, or 
|G. 1’. M. 

Great Pancj'yrioal Quarter- 
- Mouth, or G. P. Q.-M. 

f Great Panegyrical Day, or 
1 G.P.D. 

<• 

Great Panegyrical Sub-Divi- 
sion, or G. P. S. 

ite arbitrary. 


H, AB 
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Next, 1 construct a Table or List of all possible Sed Heba, 
or Festivals, of the 0. P. Q.-M. periods of 30^ Tears, starting 
it from 0 (Zero)~which we may call Conventional B.C. 4004r-nand 
bringing it up to date, and even beyond. This will, of course, include 
all the Hunti Hebs of the G. P. M. periods of 121} Years, for they 
are merely quadruples of the Seds. 

Thoi*e is reason to believe that these Sed and Hunti Heb 
periods were connected with the revolutions of the Little Bear 
Constellation (Anubis, Jackal, Cynosura) round the Pole, to which 
it is represented as attached by the tail.’* Each quadrature may 
be regarded as corresponding to the quadrature of the Cycle ; and 
thus, in some obscure way, this constellation was supposed to indicate, 
not only the time of the day and night in the course of every 24 hours, 
but the seasons of the year, and, doubtless, also the stage reached 
by the 1461-Years Cycle. 

Egyptologists have long been puzzled by the notices regarding 
these Sed and Hunti Hebs. It has been suggested that Sod, or 
Set (which simply means 30, just as Hunti, or Honti, means 120), 
signified Tail,” and was a Festival held in honour of the coming 
of ago of the Crown Prince, and his appointment as Heir to the Throne, 
he being fancifully spoken of as the Tail ” of the “Lion,” or Pharaoh. 
Others, e.^.. Breasted, imagine that the fckid was a Festival personal 
to the reigning monarch, and usually celebrated by him after ho had 
been reigning for 30 (some say 28) years. All these doubts and 
imaginings may now bo definitely set aside. Of course, as meaning 
30 or 120, Sed and Ilunti were merely appellative, not descriptivi^, 
terms, really referring to the 30^ and 121} Years periods— tli*; 
fractions, because understood, being popularly disregarded. Indeed, 
for their ordinary, every-day affairs, the ancient Romiu had a Year 
or Spheroid of 360 days or degrees, with sub-divisions of 120, 80, 
and so forth. 

A specially interesting effect of the above-mentioned division of 
Years, or G. P. I)., is this, that for every date in the ordinary 
Calendar the Annual Manifestation or Rising of the star Sothis, 
or Sirius (the Dog-Star), occurs 4 times successively, the quartettes 
thus passing steadily through each ordinary month of the year in a 
period of 121} Years—thc G. P. M. 

H, then, we take our Calendar from 1 Thoth to 30 Hesore, 
and start it at 0 (the Autumnal Equinox, or 22/23 September = the 
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4tb day of the Natural Yeaf), and cany it ri^t round the circle or 
spheroid till we arrive again back at 0, we shall find that thereby w 
iavebeen writing down the dates of all the Annual Solhic Risings 
since the beginning of Civilisation at intervals of 4^1^ yecrrs^ in sdts 
of 4 for each date. 

We need no more than one such written-down List for aXL Time : 
because all we have to do, when trying to reduce a datum to True 
Time, is to make our calculations for any particular point on the 
spheroid, and then add 1, 2, or more Cycles of 1461 Years, according 
to the number of such Cycles that has already elapsed. 

The so-called Official or Priestly Reports from which wo obtain 
some of our data, are commonly referred to as Reports of the Rising 
of Sothis. As a matter of faot, however, they are Reports of the 
Feasts held m celebration of the Risings. It is important to note 
that they are based on the plan of starting Progressive 1 Thoth (the 
Galendrical indicator) not from the Autumnal Equinox, or 0, but 
at a point (1 Kpiphi = 1218-11^ —122l|fJ) 2 months earlier on 
the Spheroid, or Fixed Clock. This makes Official Time exactly 2 
months ahead of Cyclical or True Time, which is only 4 days 
removed from Natural or Solar Time. 

Nevertheless the Priests did not proceed on this footing. They 
went on the basis of 1 month 28 days ahead =: the diilerenco of 68 
days lying between the opening and closing dates of the 2 months, 
Epiphi and Mesore. The explanation, I imagine, is that, as already 
noted, what the Officials reported was really not tlie Risings, but 
the Feasts held in celebration of them. 

Thus, for the Sdthic Feasts, we must calculate on the basis of 
Official Time being 1 month 28 days aliead of True Time. But for 
the Risings and all other purposes, wc may take Official Time as 
having been exactly 2 months ahead of True Time, just as F. 1 
Epiphi was exactly 2 months in advance of F. 1 Thoth. 

Every Annual Sothic Rising happened, not at F. 1 Thoth, 
as some writers seem to state, but at the point kno^vn as F. 1 
Epiphi on the Spheroid or Fixed Clock, i.6., 10 months after the 
opening of the year at the Autumnal Equinox, or 0. 

I have made a List, for one complete Cycle, showing all the 
Annual Risings that have occurred : and I have written it out in 2 
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coittnms— on the one side the Official^ Calendar, and on the other 
the Cyclical or True Calendar. 

I have also made a List showing how the ordinary Egyptian 
Calendar equates with our own ordinary Calendar— starting it with 
the fact that our 22/23 September equated with their &-! Thoth, 
our 24 September with their 2 Thoth, and so on. 

It would appear that in actual practice the ancient Romiu used a 
Year of 360 days (represented by 360 degrees on the spheroid), though 
well knowing that the Natural Tear was longer ; and harmonised 
the one year with the other in a fanciful, complicated way of their 
own, even in the person of Hdrus reaching the conception of the 
year, or little tongue that uttered the kosmical truth, but producing 
at one time a full artiheial year of only 365 days. 

Were we to use such a Year, instead of one of 365J days, w'e would 
have to divide up our spheroid differently, thus : — 

360 periods of lijwf 
90 „ 4-j^ 

12 30x*k 

3 „ 1215 . 

This would give us a Cycle of 1460 Years, with quadratures of 
365 years each, and minor divisions of 30^^^ Years for the Seds, 
121f for the Huntis, and 4^^^^ Years as. the interval on the 
basis of which to construct our List of Annual Solhic Risings in their 
several quartettes. 

I did at first w^ork out my calculations on this basis {see pa]>or 
read at Meeting of Asiatic Society of Bengal on 2nd July, 1919) : 
but to all my results an extra year had, of course, to be added for 
every preceding Cycle ; for, at the end of every Cycle of 1460 Yeais 
only, a whole year is last as compared wdth Natural Time. Tin? 
necessity for this is obviated, and our results are more exact, by 
using a Cycle of 1461 Years straightaway. It is from the (to us) 
impossible Cycle of 1440 years, wdth its 360 degrees, or days, that 
we really get the 4 yeans’ shift, and the round numbers 30 and 120, 
to which all our Egyptologists seem so wedded in thought. 

Further, as the Romic Year of 365 days w&s shorter than Natural 
Time as r«^corded permanently on the Spfaoro'd, or Fixed Clock, 
Progressive 1 Thoth, the indicator of the revolving or epicyclical 
Calendrical Clock, slowly travels round the Fixed Clock in it^ 
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progress aloivg the Cycle. Thus, once and only once during every 
Oycle of 1461 Tears, P. 1 Thoth reaches and equates ivith F. 1 
Epiphi, or Spheroidal Points 1218f^^— 1221f^. When it does this 
there takes place what is called a Real Heliacal Rising of Sothis. 

Between this and the next similar Cyclical event there elapses a 
period of 1460 (1461) Years — corresponding to the length of the 
Cycle in which it occurs. This period is what Eg3q)to1ogists have 
.usually thought of as the Sothie Cycle. In my opinion it was not 
the true Sothie Cycle. The true S5thic Cycle was the Cycle within 
which the above-mentioned Real Heliacal Ris'ngs occurred as inci- 
dents. Possibly the other was what the Romiu used to call the 
Phoenix. 


My list of Annual Sothie Risings, beginning from A.M. 0 (zero), 
•opens thus — 

0-1 Thoth = 0-4 
2 „ = 8 
» » = 

and so on. But the List is really made up in quartettes^ or sets oi 
4 years — one quartette for each day of the month. Thus, the first 
entry, appearing as 4 xarr* ^iinst be taken to represent the fuller : — 
0—1 Tlioth A.M. 0—1 'xf 0 

» 2 xVo 

” - Aw 

So the second really represents — 

2 Thoth A.M. 5 

« 6 xVx 

» S Ah = iVo 

and so on. 

The following is a list of the Real Heliacal Sothie Risings that 
have occurred and will yet occur : — 

A.M. “ Conv. B.C. 


1218IU ^ 
1219115 
1220185 
1221|f« ^ 


2786‘il?, 

2784188 - 

2783158 

2782|5§ 



A.M, 

2679HJ 
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2680114 

2681 ||i 

2682^8- 


Conv. B.C. 

1326H* 

1324i|g 

1323HS 

, 1322IM 


A.M. 




A.D. 




141|f^(fr.23Sepfc.) 

- 142|## (to 22 Sept.) 

4141ftS 


142iJII 

„ 

- 143fU 

99 

4142|fi 


143|^S- 

9i 

- 144### 

99 

4143|4§J 


144HX 

99 

- ^46|H 

99 

6601I4S 


fl602B& 

99 

-1603m’ 

99 

6602111,1 


16031^ 

99 

-1604|#J 

99 

66031^^1 


16041^7. 

99 

-1606|g# 

99 

660421,1] 


il606|g,1 

99 

-1606m 

99 

7062H,1] 


[30631#?. 

99 

-3064|4‘} 

99 

70631^1 


3064H}I 

1 ? 

-3066##?, 

99 

7064i^Jj 


3065### 

99 

-3066##?. 

99 

7065|5^J 


[3066MX 

99 

-3067|g.\ 

99 


(And so on, at intervals of 1461 Years.) 


Most Egyptologists are wont to speak of the second of the above 
series of quartettes (A.M. 2679*|fJ — 2682||§) as having been 
what is called the Era of Mcnopb es. This I regard as erroneous. 
The trar;eablc beginnings of Bomie Civilisation are centred round 
Thinis near Abydos, under the rule of Menes and his descendants. 
He appears to have instituted Chronology by decreeing that Time 
should bo taken as starting from the arbitrary spheroidal point 0 
(Zero) with a Cycle of 1460 Tears, based on a Year of 365 days. 
On this footing his owm regnal period appears to have conmienccd 
from A.M. 1095 (Summer Solstice) == according to our conventional 
chronology, Conv. B.C. 2909. Thus bis first regnal year w&s Conv. 
B.C. 2907^^, if the Year bo taken at 365 days. If it be taken, as 
I now take it, at 365J days, his reign began from A.M. 1095|, Lis 
first regnal year having been A.M. 1096|^J » Conv. B.C. 2907^o» 

The seat of government, then and in the days of the 3rd, 4th, 
6th, and 6th Dynasties — ^this last flourishing during Conv. B.C. 
2309i|^2121tt|h-was at the “White Wall.” In the days 
of Pepi I of the 6th Dynasty (A.M. 1728J^j — ^1749^1^), the 
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name <rf Pepi’s pyramid, “Men-Nofer,” i.e., "Good «r Perfect 
Mansion,” became, according to Breasted, tbe recognised name of the 
city, being afterwards corrupted by tbe Greeks to Memphis ; and 
" ^^te Wall ” survived only as an archaic and poetical designation 
{Hitt, of Eg., pp. 132-3). It may be doubted whether this was the 
derivation of “ Memphis.” 

Meanwhile the first quartette of the Real Heliacal Pfifhic 
Risings had been taking place in A.M. 1218f-|'2 — 

Probably, therefore, in and from the days of Pepi I, this epoch became 
recognised as the commencement of the Era of Menoph es, which is 
obviously but a later Hellenised form of Men-Nofer. The quartette 
of R'sings, usually called the Era of Menophres by Egyptologists 
and generally associated with R. S. Poole’s “ B.C. 1322,” was thus 
merely the first recurrence of that first quartette. 

The foregoing List of Real HeVacal f^dihic Risings is on the basis 
of the Rising always taking place at spheroidal point F. 1 Epiphi, 
whether in the case of these Cyclical events or in the case of the 
ordinary Annual Risings. This, however, it does not in fact do. 
Indeed, according to Lt.-Col. Condor {The Hittites, p. 180), the Rising 
now occurs about 2J minutes Zu^er, each succeeding year, which 
means a shift of say 2}^! days every Cycle of 1461 Years : but he 
adds that about 2,900 years ago the rate of retardation was nearly 
five times as great. The same moveuient must, of course, affect the 
position on the spheroid of the Summer Solstice, and is doubtless 
caused by the Precession of the Equinoxes. If so, like the Equinox 
and the Solstice, the Rising would remain in one arc of the spheroid 
corresponding to the G. P. M. for a period of exactly 2155§ years, 
after which it ■would pass on to the next month, thus com.pleting the 
entire round of the spheroidal circle in 2»5,868 years. For present 
purposes, however, we may neglect this slow side-step or shift. To 
take it into account here would enormously and needlessly complicate 
and embarrass our calculations. 

Sometimes Seds and Uuntis are referred to in the Official 
Reports, on the Monuments, or in the Papyri. When this is so, we 
tnay haply find, by sim.ply looking up n\y Ilib List above-mentioned, 
that Heb-Dates and Ris'ng-Dates or rather Feast-Dates, precisely 
tally — ^the former occasionally even falling in, to a hair, w4th the 
latter, and thus operating as Clinch-Dates, or a Chronological 
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Control. There cannot, of conrse, be a Heb-Date for every Rising, 
seeing that the latter are annual occurrences, but for every Heb-Date 
there will be found a Bising-Date. Only very rarely, however, is this 
coincidence noticed in the data that we possess. Such a notice, when 
we get it, is invaluable. The reign of Thothir^s III is fortunately 
distinguished by two of them. 

I invite attention to the fact that, by discovering the constant 
relation subsisting between the Officially Reported Data and the 
Spheroidal Divisions of the Cycle as starting from the Autumnal 
Equinox at 0, and Irom nowhere else, an exact and certain Chrono- 
logy— provided, of course, that our arithmetic is sound— is now for 
the first time made available. The bearings of this upon future 
research are obvious. So are its probable revolutionary eilects upon 
such archaeological knowledge as we think we now possess. The 
magnitude of its possible effects in the way of opening up further 
realms of discovery, I must leave to the imagination of the reader. 

I now proceed to make a practical application of my principles 
and methods to the elucidation of ancient Bomic History — in the 
guise in whi(;h it has come down to us through the records that wo 
possess. 

If and when wo acquire more data, we shall be in a position to 
make further progress. 

Our first step is to ascertain the correct dates of the Risings 
so far as they have become known to us through the so-called 
Official or Priestly Reports, which, however, are really Reports of 
Feasts, not of Risings. 

The List — mostly supplied by Professor W. M. Flinders Petrie — 
is as follows : — 

J. “ 15th day of the 8th month,” in the 7th regnal year of Sen- 
wosri III of the 12th Dynasty, and in the 120th year of 
that Dynasty. See the Kahun Papyrus. Also Encyc. 
Brit., 11th cd. 

2. 9 Epiphi, in the 9th regnal year of Amenhotep I of the 18th 

Dynasty. 

3. 14 Epiphi, in the reign of Thothmes I of the 18th Dynasty- 

regnal year not given. 

4. 21 Epiphi, in the 16th regnal year of Queen Hatshepsfft of the 

18th Dynasty = the 3rd regnal year of Thothmes III. 
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6. 28 Epiphi, ia the 33rd regnal year of Thothmes III. 

6. 7 Mesoce, in the reign of Ameuhotep II— regnal year not given. 

7. 14 Meso.e in the reign of Amenhotep II — ^regnal year not given. 

8. 21 Meso.e — no more data. 

9. 28 Meso.e, in the reign of Tut-Ankh-Amen of the 18th Dynasty 

—regnal year not given. 

10. 7 Thoth — no more data. 

11. 14 Thoth — ^no more data. 

12. ( ? ) in the 5th regnal year of Eameses II. A Sed. 

( ? ) in the 33rd regnal year of Eamesei II. A Scd. 

22 Thoth, in the 41st regnal year of Eame es II. 

( ? ) in the G4th regnal year of Kamcbes II. A Hunti. 

13. 29 Thoth, in the 2nd regnal year of Meren-Pta^h. 

14. 1 Thoth, in the reign of Same es III of the 20th Dynasty. 

(See Poole’s Horn Mgyptiacce, p. 31.) 

15. 1 Tybi, in the 1 1th regnal year of Thakelath II of the 22nd 

Dynasty. (See Gender’s Hitlites, p. 179.) 

Now let US see whether we can put these data on our Cycle of 
1461 Years. 

We may look upon the possible kinds of Time as 4 : — 

1. lieal Natural or Solar Time, ba.scd on the commencement of 
the Natural Year at 19/^0 iSeptcmber, tlius making the Autumnal 
Equinox at 0, the 4tU day of the Natural Year == our 23 
September. 

2. AVhat I am railing Cyclical or True Time, as indicated by 
the Fixed Clock, \\\ih its Year starting from the Autumnal Equinox, 
or 0, i.e., from the 4th day of the Natural Year. 

3. Progressive Time, as indicated by lYogrcssive New Year’s 
Day, i.c., P. 1 Thoih, as it sliifted or revolved slowly round the 
spheroidal divisions of the Fixed Clock throughout the Cycle of 1461 
Years. 

4. Official or Priestly Time — revolving indication, like Pro- 
gressive Time, but starting with F. 1 Epiphi, i.c.. Spheroidal Point 
1095f , instead of with F. 1 Thoth, i.e., from 0, or Zero, 

We must rcmen.bcr that, in connection with the data regarding 
Feasts held in celebration of Sothic Risings, Official Time w^as always 
1 month 28 days ahead of Cyclical or True Time : but for all other 
purposes it was 2 months ahead. 
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Note also that ItegieBsive lime was always the same remove 
hadoBorit from F. 1 Epiphi as True Time was forwardt bom tiie 
Autumnal Equinox at 0. 

Alter Beal Hdiacal SOthio Rising 1 Epiphi A.M. 
ordinary Annual Risings occurred regularly as follows— 

2 Epiphi-1 MesorS 
2 Mesorg-l Thoth 
2 Thoth-1 Paophi 
2 Paophi-1 Athyr 


1134^ 
I 12W 
■ll466,«^ 
j_12j^^ 

-j 168611 ft 

)_i2^ 

’■|1708iftft 


2-16 Athyr . . 
17 Athyr 


1 mn 

-j 1769m 
I 4AV 
**) 177313ft 


This last quartette may also be set down in detail thus — 


17 Athvr 


1770fift 

1771Hft 

1772ft|ft 


U773ft3ft 

n, now, we subtract 1461 from these for the 1st Cycle, we get, as 
falling in the 2n(l Cycle, the following quartette : — 


309|ftft 

31023ft 

SlUftft 

312Hft 


And, on reference to our List* of all Kisings since A.M. 0, we find 
that these arc exactly the figures in the standard Cycle for the 
date F. 17 Athyr. Therefore the 4 years A.M. 1770f-^^ — 17732’8^ 
are the Cyclical or True Time for the Bising that occurred in the 
course of the 2nd Cycle on 17 Athyr by the Fixed or Spheroidal 
Clock. Official Time for it (2 clear months ahead) must have been 
F. 17 Tybi. What, then, was the corresponding Progressive Time ? 
F. 17 Athyr, True Time, was 2 months 17 days forwards from the 
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Autamnal Equinox at 0. Therefore Progressive Time must have 
been 2 months 17 days backwards from F. 1 Epiphi. This indicates 
14 Pharmutbi = what I would call the 14th day of the 8th month 
from Zero. 

Now, in his Report of the S5thic Feast held in celebration of 
this Rising, which occurred in the 7th regnal year of Senwosi-i III 
of the 12th D 3 aiasty, and in the 120th year of that D 3 masty, 
the Priest referred to in the Kahun Papyrus speaks of “ the 15th. 
day of the 8th month.” What exactly did he mean by that ? He 
was not speaking of Cyclical or True Time. Nor was he speaking 
of his own Official Time ; for, according to that (1 month 28 days 
ahead of True Tims), the date was 15 Tybi. Yet for the Priesthood 
not Tybi but Mekhir was the “ 8th month/’ i.e., counting from 
F. 0-1 Epiphi. The Priest must, therefore, have been speaking in 
terms of Progressive Time, understood as I am explaining it here. 
This as regards the month. But, as regards the day of the month, 
he seems to have been obr^essed with the idea of ‘‘ the 15th,” as in 
15th Tybi, his substitute for 17th Athyr, True Time. Really he 
should have calculated thus — 2 months 15 days back from F. 1 Epiphi 
= 16 Pharmuthi. ife did not do this. Ho had “ the 15th ” in his 
thoughts, and to get it ho allowed 2 months 16 days ba(;k. There 
may be some other explanation, but this is how the matter strikes 
me. 

Now, the True Time for this datum works out at F. 17 Athyr, 
I look this up in my List of Annual Risings, and 1 hud that it 
means spheroidally Point = 312^-^. Well, we kmow 

that in this case we are dealing Avith son\c time in the 2nd (^ycle. 
Therefore, to this 3l2|-2 J I add 1461. This gives mo A.M. I773jg^. 
I accordingly sec that I have obtained as a result the foliowii^g 
quartette of years : — 

A.M. 

1770jU 

l~ 




+ 



1772IM 

+ 



mzm 
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The year we want (the year fulfilling all the conditions mentioned 
in our data of knowledge in this case) must, therefore, be one in 
this quartette of years. As a matter of fact, it is A.M. 1771H§. 
But how that is arrived at, is a little extension of the problem 
which introduces Senwosri I aforesaid and matters record^ about 
him. 

This enables us to make the following re-construction of the 12th 
Dynasty, with regard to whose period Professor Breasted and other 
leading Egyptologists have hitherto been content to nestle confidingly 
in the bosom of Teutonic authority — 

The 12/A Di/nusti/. 

Amen^mhat I ) 

(8ehetcp-ab-Ba) I *• 1660H^1667i|^ 

Senwosri I 45 „ .. „ 1667|^1712i-|^ 

(In his 3rd regnal year, A.M. 1670i§xr> ^ienwcsii I decided to 

build a Temple to the Suiigod at On, or Heliopolis). 

Ameneiuliat II 35 yrs. .. A.M. 17I2||^1747//^ 

Senwosri II 19 „ .. „ 1747T§H765i|{} 

Senwosri III 38 „ .. „ 1765lg-H802t3 J 

(Reported Sophie-Rising Feast in A.M. 1771-f^ ~ Oonv. 
B.O. 2232 in his 7t:h regnal year, and 1 20th yccar of the Dynasty. 

Date, “ 15th day of the 8th month ” — F. lY Athyr, True or 

Spheroidal Time.) 

Amenemhat III 48 yrs. . . A.M. 18021-^^ — 18504§-^ 

Amenen hat IV 9 „ . . „ ISSOJ-J Jy — 1858f^ 

tSebcknefiu.e 4 ,, .. „ 1858 — 1861^^^ 

Period: A.M. 1650^|t}— 1861 = Couv. B.C. 2353iii 
— ^2l42^'g^ = 211’^ny spheroidal vears. 

Note. — By the above figures the required result works out exactly, 
namely, that Senwosri Ill's 7th regnal year (A.M. 1771ff^) 
was the 120th year of the Dynasty. Also it consists with the in- 
formation we get from the Obelisk regarding the completion of 
Senwosri I’s “ foundation-work ” (begun in his 3rd year) at the 
time of the Sed llcb for A.M. 1674|^. Add 119 to A.M. 
1650|^, and it makes A.M. I771|f^ : not, it is true, by ordinary 
years, but on the basis of our years being spheroidal years of ItItt 
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ead^. Heoce, this 119 must be taken as 119 times 
Thus- 

A.M. 1660111^ 

+ „ 1201 ^ 

Breasted assigns Anienenihat 30 years. But, on the grounds above 
referred to, connected with the Senwosri I records, I submit that 
we cannot now allow him more than 18 years, at least as associated 
with this 12th Dynasty. 

No other date hitherto assigned by any Egyptologist for tliis 
Senwosri III Kising satisfies all the above imperious conditions us 
my figures do— or indeed at all. 

Moreover, in A.M. Before Zero 553, or, as we may say, Oonv. 
B.C. 4557, the Sun, theretofore in Constellation Gemini, entered 
Constellation Taurus (Mes-Ba, or Ahir = the Young Bull), and it 
remained therein, and the Cult of Mrs-Ba accordingly came into 
vogue, till Conv. B.C. 2401^ A.M. 1602§, when it entered 
Const. Aries (Ammon, Amon, or Amen = the Bam) : and there- 
upon the right to divine honours, as the supreme Solar Deity 
throughout Tomeri, or Khem, passed from Mes-Ba, the Bull, 
to Ammon-Ba, the Bam. This was over a generation 
years) before the accession of Sehetep-Ab-Ba as Amcnemhat I, 
founder of the 12th Dynasty. Indeed, it was thus, t.c., by his 
change of name on his accession, that under him and the auspices 
of the ne\v Dynasty, Ammoii-Ea was first officially recognised. 
It. is noteworthy, however, that there had already been an indivi- 
dual named Amcnemhat (Vizier of Menlu-llotcp III of the 11th 
Dynasty) some 51- years before the acc^cssion of Amcnemhat I in 

A. M. 165011^. 

Breasted’s German date for the Senwosri III Bising — ^namely, 
cir. Conv. B.C. 1880, based on the calculations of K. Sethe and 
Eduard Meyer — may now be definitely discarded. 

Before leaving the ago of the 1211i Dynasty, I have some further 
remarks to make. In Horce JEgypliacce, pp. 20-25, K. S. Poole 
speaks of a Tropical Cycle of J ,500 Years known to the ancient 
Egyptians (Bomiu?) and beginning at E. 1 Khoiak, the day after 
the Winter Solstice, lie adduces evidence to show that in Conv. 

B. C. 2005^the New Moon of ApriPfell on the 8th (civil) _ of that 
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monthi and the Yeiml Equinox on the 7th. That sfimo year^ 
he says, the commencement of the First Tropical Year and the 1st 
day of the Vague (or Progressive) Year coincided on 7th January. 
Also, he says, in Conv. B.C. 506 the New Moon of March fell on 
the 28th of that month^i and the Vernal Equinox on the 27th. Next 
year, therefore, in B.C. 507, there was another Coincidence of the 
Tropical with the Vague Year. This, he adds, was when Egypt was 
a province of the Persian Empire under Darius Hystaspes. Interval 
between the Coincidences, 1,500 Years. 

These statements seem all right. But Poole goes on to say 
that the First Coincidence happened some time during the reign of 
Amenemha (Amcnemhat) II of the 12th Dynasty, whose period, he 
says, was somewhere between Con^. B.C. 1950 and Conv. B.C. 20S0. 
Also ho tells us that Champollion and Koselliui had mistakenly 
placed the Sesertesens (Senwosris) and Amenemhas (Amenemhats) in 
the 16th and 17th Dynasties. 

Now, Amenemhat II*s regnal period was really A.M. 

— 1747/TiV = Conv. B.C. 2291^15— 2256||^. And Conv. 
B.C. 2005 ( = A.M. 1999) was not in Amcnemhat IPs time at 
all ! It was some time early in the little known period of the 
Ilyksos Domination. The reference, therefore, is either to some 
Hyfcos ruler’s time, or to the time of one of the numerous Bomic 
Dynasts who were vassals to the Hyk.'6s, and were continually at 
war with them and with the then si)routing House of Thebes and 
their faithful allies of El Eab. Hcncc, Champollion and Bosellini 
were only wrong in that — according to Poole — ^they thought that 
the Sesertesens and Amenemhas ” flourished in the days of these 
Hykids Overlords and vassal Bomic dynasts. The idea that that 
(and not the true period ot the 12th Dynasty) was the epoch in which 
the abovementioned Coincidence betw^ecn the Tropical and Vague 
Years occurred, is a correct idea : and Poole’s assertions or submis- 
sions are w'holly baseless. 

If we carry the alleged Coincidence back one Cycle higher than 
the date associating it with the age of the early Hyksoa, we get 
A.M. 499 = Conv. B.C. 3505, which was centuries before the days 
of the 12th Dynasty as fixed in this paper. 

We are now set immovably on the Cycle of 1461 Years which 
started ex hypothesi from 0 {Zero). 
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Contbuing with our last of Annual Sdtbo Bisings, we get the 
following : — 


Odx last date was — 

A.M. 


msm 

18-30 Athyi . . 

J 52iM 
••\l826iM 

1-30 Klioiak x 


1-30 Tybi 

1-20 Mokhir 

1 

1-SO Phameuoth 

1-30 Fharmtitlii . 

•• 1^6711^ 

9 Pakhons . . 

f 

••t2471|M 

Or the last quartette may be set down b detail thus— 


A.M. 


2468IU 

2469f^ 

2470*^^ 

2471HS 

Then comes — 

A.M, 


r2472|fi;- 

10 Paklioiis . . ... 2473|^{^ 

2474JJ8- 

Hero we halt : for accocding to Official Beport a Feast was held in 
celebration of a Sothio Uising in the 9tb regnal year of Amenhotep I 
of the 18th Dynasty. The date given is 9 Epiphi, Official Time. 
2 months behind that ~ 9 Pakhons, Tnie Time, which was probably 
the date of the Bising. But, as regards the Feast, 1 month 29 days 
(going by the Senwosri III Feast day) gives us 10 Pakhons = a 
quartette of years ending A.M. 2475||^. 1 month 28 days bchbd 
(which I prefer and adopt) gives us 11 Pakhons, True Time = the 
following quartette of years — 


A.M. 


Couv. B.O. 

2476IU 


(I527iU 

247711^ 


1526i§^ 

2478^S^ 


■ 1526iH 

2479|^J 


ll524iM 


It was therefore in one of these 4 years that the Feast under notice 


was held. And that one would have been Amenhotep I’s 9tli regnal 


year. Which of them is it most likely to have been ? 
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We possess 2 Clinch-Dates in Thothmes Ill’s reign, on the basis 
of which we can try to reckon back : but our conclusion can only be 
approxiirntc, as we do not know precisely how many years Amen- 
hotcp T, Thothm.e? I, and Thothmes II reigned. I work it out that 
they reigned 21, 21, and 16 years, respectively. That means that 
Amenhotep I acceded, say, in A.M. 2469 = Conv. B.C. 1535 : whence 
it follows that his 9th regnal year was A.M. 2477, i.e., the first year 
of the quartette of years set out above. 

Whence, again, it follows that the regnal period of Aahmes I, 
the Pounder of the Dynasty, was about A.M. 2445-2469 == Conv. 
B.C. 1559-1535. 

The next reported »^dlhic Feast was one said to have been held 
on 14 Ep phi, Official Time, in the reign of Thothn e i I, 18tb D}Tiasty 
-—regnal year not stated. As regards True Time, 2 months behind 
this = 14 Pakhons. This wo may put a^bide. 1 month 29 days 
behind = 15 Pakhons, indicating the quartette of years — 

A.M. 

24921U 

2493 m 

2494 *m 

2495 m 

in which case the Feast was held in Thothmes I’s oth, 6th, 7th, or 
8th regnal year : for ho acceded about A.M. 2480. 1 month 28 
days behind == 16 Fakhons, indicating the quartette — 

A.M. 

249611 ^ 

2497J^ 

2498JU 

2499}!^ 


in which case the Feast was held in his 9th, 10th, llth, or 12th year. 
This I adopt. Ilow docs it appear on the Cycle as we are writing 
it down ? Our last item was — 

A.M. 

10 Pakhons .. 2476|^ 


11-15 


16 


» 


•• 1249611 # 

•• 124991 ## 
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It works out exactly. For 16 Pakbons, True Time, tke correspond- 
ing Progressive Time was 15 Paophi. 

The next reported S5thic Feast is one said to have been held 
on 21 Epiphi, Official Time, in the 16th regnal year of Queen 
Hatshepsut of the 18th Dynasty, which, we shall find, corresponded 
with the 3rd regnal year of Thothmes III of the same Dynasty. 

This will be a test case of my principles and method. 

From the inscriptions wo leam that in this same year a 8ed 
Hob (or Sed-Period of 30^ years) was celebrated by Hatshepsflt 
and Thothmes III jointly on 30 Mesore, and a commemorative 
Obelisk was erected at Earnak. Hence, the year-date of this Festival 
and that of the Sdthic Feast or Kising ought to be identical. Are 
they identical ? Kefcrring to our Heb List, we find that there 
was a Sed Heb for A.M. 2626^* Was this the year-date of the 
Sothio Feast now under notice ? 

2 months behind 21 Epiphi, Official = 21 Pakhons, True, which 
gives us the quartette of years — 

A.M. 

2617^«V 

2618^),^ 

2519Hi 

2S20iU 

This we may at once set aside. So 1 month 29 days behind = 22 
Pakhons, True, which gives us the quartette of years — 

A.M. 

26211 

262211 ^ 

2623i§^ 

262411 ^ 

This is also plainly unsuitable, and, moreover, clearly shows us that 
the “ 1 month 29 days ahead ” method is erroneous. 

On the other hand, 1 moitth 28 days (our old way) = 28 
Pakhons, True Time, and gives us the quartette of years — 

A.M. 

252Sm 

2626Hft 

2627it^ 

•^28a^ 

M, AR * 
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Here^ at last, ii\ A.M. we find tbe year correspoixdiQg 

to the year in the Heb List, A.M. 2526^: for^ is just the 
same as We are thus confirmed in our original conviction 

that, so far at least as their Sothic Feasts were concerned, the 
Priests for the purposes of their Official Time took that Time as 
being 1 month 28 days ahead of True Time. 


For 23 Fakhons, True Time, the corresponding Progressive Time 
was 8 Paophi. 


On the Cycle, as written steadily down, we arrive at the same 
result in due course. Our last item was — 


^A.Ih. 


16 Fakhons 
17-22 


•• 249911 ^ 

)2624ii4 

..| 

\25mu 


Here, I submit, we have a Clinch-Date. On this alone, by dead- 
reckoning, we might build up very satisfactorily a considerable 
portion of ancient Chronology. 

But we are equally fortunate in our data for the next Sothic 
Feast, which is reported as having been held on 28 Epiphi, Official 
Time, in tbe 33rd regnal year of Thothmes III. This is another^ test 
case. 


From the inscriptiojis we learn that in this same year, on 30 
Mesore, Thothmes III celebrated a Hunti Heb, or (Quadruple 
Festival, Z.6., a Heb of the kind that was celebrated every 121 J 
Years, corresponding to the 6. P. M. of the Cycle, and probably 
an entire round of the Little Bear (Cynosura). Henee, the year-date 
of this unusual kind of Heb and that of the bldthic Feast now 
under notice ought again to be identical. Of course, also, it is easy 
to see that if our last case was soundly argued, and Thothmes Hi’s 
16th regnal year was A.M. 2526^1^, his 33rd must bo A.M. 2666||{f. 

Looking at our Heb List, we find that one — a tnie Hunti Heb 
as the occasion requires— fell as completed in A.M. 2666^. 
Was this also, in fact, the year-date of the Sothic Feast ? 

1 month 28 days behind 28 Epiphi, Official Time = 30 Fakhons, 
True Time. If, now, we refer to our List of Rising-Dates, we shall 
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find that 30 Fakhons = 1095 ^^ on the spheroid. This + 1461 
for the previous C^cle, gives us A.M. 2556 ^ 2 ^ 5 ^ which is, of course, 
exactly identical with A.M. 2556^, the year-date of the Hunti 
Heb standing in its place in the Heb List. Thothmes Ill’s 33rd 
regnal year, therefore, was clearly what it ought to have been, f.e., 
A.M. 2556f|^, and no other. 

For 30 Fakhons, True Time, the corresponding Frogressive 
Time was 1 Faophi, 

Again, wo reach this same A.M. in due course by 

quietly proceeding on our way round the Cycle. Our last item 
was — 




A.M. 

23 Fakhons 

. . 

2528Ui 

24-30 „ 

.. 

2666H# 


Or thus — 

A.M. 



2628^!;^ 

24-29 Fakhons 


24^45 

1 

'2662^ 

30 „ 

• e • • > 

[ 



126663^ 

Or thus in more detail — 




A.M. 

[2663-32^ 

30 Fakhons 

• . 

265431ft 

2555m 

26663-gft 


This is my second Clinch-Date and Chronological Control. Round 
this and A.M. 2626^1^ wo may build up our adjustments with 
perfect confidence, and also gaze eagerly into that future which, we 
trust, will in all good time present us with further data. 

The next reported SOthic Feast is one said to have been held 
on 7 Mesoie, Official Time, in the reign of Amenhotep II of the 
18th Dynasty. But in what regnal year? That is not stated. 
Nevertheless we can obtam it— at least within a choice-limit of 4 
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years. We oannot this time get tiie exact year, because no kindly 
datum exists on the monuments, nor is there any notice of any kii yf 
referring to any Sed or Hunti Heb, which might have operated as 
an indicator or control. 

1 month 28 days behind 7 MesoiS, Official = 9 Faoni, True Time. 
That, spheroidally, is 1132]i^ in our list of Annual Bising-Dates. 
Adding 1461 for the previous Cycle, we get the quartette of 
years— 

A.M. 

2690Ui 

2091H& 

2692ii^ 

2693H« 


The Feast, therefore, was held in Amenhotep II’s 13th, 14th, 15tb or 
16th regnrl year. 

Now let us trace this on the Cycle. Our last item was— 

A.M. 


30 Fakhons 
1-8 Faoni 


.. 2566|tg 

.. 

l2689Kt . 

) 

” |2693iM 


9 Paoni 


Or thus in detail — 

A.M. 

(26901^ 
J269li^. 
•• 2692Hft 

l2693i|J 


For 9 Faoni, True Time, the corresponding Frogrcssive Time was 
22 Thoth. 


The next reported SOthio Feast is one said to have been held on 
14 MesoiA, Official Time, also in Amenhotep IFs reign. Here too 
tiie regnal year is not stated. But we work it out on the same lines 
as those followed in the immediately preceding case. 

1 month 28 days bdiind 14 MesotC, Official = 16 Fhoni, True 
Time. In the Annual Bising-Dates List that appears spheroidally as 
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1100^^. Add 1461 for the preceding Gjrole, and we get A.H. 
as the last of the following quartette of years — 

A.M. 

26 I 8 Hi 

2619m 



The Feast, therefore, was held m the 4l8t, 42iid, 4«3rd, or 44th 
regnal year of Amenhotep II. Progressive Time here was 15 Thoth, 
Traced on the Cycle this date appears thus. 'Last item — 


9 Paoni 
10-16 „ 


A.M. 

.. 2693U§ 
i_28m 
•• t2e2im 


The next reported S&thio Feast is one said to have been held on 
21 Mesoifi, Offi<ml Time— no regnal year given, and not oven any 
Pharaoh’s name. Yet— assuming, of course, that we are still in the 
same Clycle as on the last occasion — we easily ascertain all we want 
to know. The same process suffices. 21 MesorS, Official = 23 
Paoni, True Time. In the Annual Bising-Dates List that appears 
spheroidally as 1189|^^. Adding 1461 for the previous Cycle, we 
get the following quartette of years — 

A.M. 


2647^ 

26^8^% 

2649^ 

2660 ^ 

Whence we gather that the Feast was held in the IStli, JGth, 17th, or 
18th regnal year of Amenhotep III (Nimmniiya = Neb-Ma-Bi), 
who acceded in A.M. 26327§{ Conv. B.C. 1371^\f. 

Traced on the C^clc, the date appears thus. Last item — 

A.M. 


16 Pnoni 
17-23 .. 


/ 


Corresponding Progressive Time was in this case 8 Th.>th. 

The next reported SOthic Feast is one said to have been held on 
28 Hesor6, Official Time, in the reign of Tut-Ankh-Amen. 1 month 
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28 days behiBd this = 30 Fboni, True Time. But inasmuch as there 
is every reason to believe that the event here reported was one of a 
very remarkable character— in short, the Feast held in celebration 
of a Sothic Bising that occurred only once in every Cycle of 1461 
Tears, and then always on 1 EpipU, True Time— -we may assume that 
the reporting Priest, or somebody else, made a mistake, and when 
he wrote 28 Mesote ought really to have written 29 MesorS. 
Because it is 1 month 28 days behind 29 (not 28) MesorS, Official, 
that equates with 1 Epiphi, True Time. 

Of course it is possible that the Beport was in fact referring 
to the ordinary Annual Bising of 30 Paoni, True Time, the Feast, 
for which would have been held in due course on 28 Mesore, 
Official Time : but, having regard to the close proximity of the 
great Menophrio Occurrence, this is not likely. 

In my List of Annual Bising-Dates, 1 Epiphi, True Time, 
appears spheroidally as Adding 1461 for the previous 

Cycle, we get the following quartette oi years — 


A.M. 

Conv. B.C. 

26791##] 

fl324||§ 

26801## 

132311# 

268111# 

- 1l322n# 

2682f§#J 

1 13211## 


This, then, was one of the rare so-called Real Heliacal Risings 
of SOthis. Poole and others allude to it as their “ B.C. 1322.” 
Also, it is often referred to by Egyptologists as the Era of Mcn- 
ophres. In this, however, they appear to err. I respectfully 
submit that that Era began 1461 years before, in A.M. 1218|'|^. 
This was its second epochal Occurrence. 

Tut-Ankh-Amcn acceded circ. A.M. 268O|^’0. Therefore 
this particular Feast was held in his Ist, 2nd, or 3rd regnal year. 
Progressive Time was 1 Thoth. 

Traced along the Cycle as I am here writing it down, the epoch 
appears thus. Our last item was — 

A.M. 


23 Paoni 
24r-30 „ 

Epiphi 


.. 2660 /^ 

1267811 # 

( 

••|2682||#. 
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In hia Hitlory of Egyfl, Vol. 11, p. 32, ProfeRBoc W. M. Flinden 
Petrie mentions 2 Bisings (probably Feasts) tbat be says were 
** (unrecorded) ’’—one on 7 Thoth, and tlie other on 14 Thoth. 
The former he assigns to Gonv. B.G. 1294, and the latter to Conv. 
B.C. 1266. I presume he is speaking of Offirial Time. 1 also 
assume that the events referred to belong to the same Cycle that 
we are now dealing with. These points understood, 1 month 28 days 
behind 7 Thoth, Official = 9 Epiphi, True Time. And 1 month 
28 days behind 14 Thoth, Official = 16 Epiphi, True Time. Revert- 
ing, now, to my list of Annual Bising-Dates, 9 li^iphi indicates the 
following quartette of vears — 

A.M. 

2712IH 

2714^^ 

2716^ 

Whereby it appears that that particular Feast was held in the 10th 
or 11th (last ?) regnal year of Hor-Em-Heb, last king of the 18th 
Dynasty, or in either of the 2 regnal years of Ban ei^es I of the 19th 
Dynasty, i.e., A.M. 2712|^ and 2714^1^, or oven perhaps early in 
the reign of Seti II. This means one of the following Conv. 
B.C. years— 

Conv. B.C. 

1292 , 1 ^ 

1288^)15 

Petrie’s date — ^B.C. 1294- is therefore “ there or thereabouts.” 

So, in my List of Annual Bising-Dates, 16 Epiphi, True 
Time, appears spheroidally a.s 1282j|*^. Adding 14C1 for the 
preceding Cycle, we get the followhig quartette of years — 

A.M. 

2W\U 

2mm 

Whence it appears that this particular Feast was held in the 7th, 
8th, 9th, or 10th regnal year of Bftmfefis II of the 19th Dynasty, 
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who appears to have acceded in A.M. 2734^^. And this means 
one of the following Conv. B.G. yeai-s— 

Conv. B.C. 

126351 ^ 

1202m 

I 26 im 

1260 m 


Hence, Petrie’s date — B.C. 12GC — is only out by some 2-5 years. 

The Progressive Time dates for these two Feasts were, in the 
first case, 22 Mesote, and, in the second case, 15 MesorS. 

The next reported Gothic Feast is one said to have been held 
on 22 Thoth, Official Time, in the 41st regnal year of Ban fises 
II. Counting from the time of his accession, A.M. 2734^1^, 
that of course ought to be A.M. 2774j|^ = Conv, B.C, 1229^^. 
Let us see, then, how the data work out. 


In the Annual Bising-Dates List 24 Epiphi (which is the 
corresponding True Time, 1 month 28 days behind Official 
Time) appears sphcroidally as 1314^^. Add 1461 for the 
preceding Cycle, and we get A.M. 2776f^ as the last of the 
following quartette of years — 

A.M. Conv. B.C. 


277251 ^ 

2773^^ 

2774 m 

2776 m) 


[1231//^ 

1230,V(t 

1229^*^'„ 

11228 ^ 1 ; 


Thus our problems all prove themselves with beautiful precision. 
Hitherto the beginnings of the 19tb Dynasty -to which Ban Sses 
n belonged— have been very hazy, and it has theretore been 
somewhat difficult to construct the chronology for that particular 
period on a satisfactory foundation. Now, however, we con build 
it up, with some approach to accuracy, t.6., within a choice-limit 
reduced to no more than 4 years, if always that. In the absence 
of data on which to work, this is unavoidable. Let us hope, 
however, that in this respect future archieological research, aided 
by good luck and generous Government subsidies, will supply our 
deficiencies. 
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For 24 Epiphi, True Time, the corresponding Progressive Time 
was 7 Mes'^'Ze. 


The next reported Sothic Feast is one said to have been held 
on 29 Thoth, Official Time, in the 2nd regnal year of Meren-Ptfih of 
the same 19th D 3 masty, BaTr6s6s II’s immediate successor, and the 
repulser of the first great Sea-and-Land Raid, brought against the 
western rui of the Delta by the libyans. 

He acceded in A.M. 2802^^ = Conv. B.C. 1201|4w’ 
reigned 20 years till A.M. 2821>|^ == Conv. B.C. 1182|^. His 
second year was therefore A.M. 2803^47 ~ Conv. B.C. 1200|44* 


Let us see how this case works out. 1 month 28 days 
behind 29 Thoth, Official = 1 Mesore, True Time = 30 Epiphi, 
Progressive Time. In the Annual Rising-Dates List 1 Mcsoie, Tnie, 
appears spheroidally as 1343x^2*^. Adding 1461 for the preceding 
Cycle, we get A.M. 2804^4w ^ following 

quartette of years — 


A.M. 

28014141 
2802«-3^| 
2803 ^^ 1 
2804i|§J 


Conv. B.C. 

1202IM 

1200HS 

[H99H§ 


The year we want— A.M. 2803^^ - appears as the 3rd in this 
quartette. 

The last reported Gothic Feast is one said to have been held 
on 1 Tybi, Official Time (at least I presume that it is Official), 
in the 11th regnal year of Thakalath II of the 22nd Dynasty. 1 
month 28 days behind this date = 3 Athyr, True Time. In 
the List of Annual Rising-Dates that appears spheroidally as 
266AV We are now, however, another Cycle on. On this 
occasion, therefore, we have to add 2922 for 2 preceding Cycles of 
1461 Years each. This gives us A.M. SlTT-jfw ^ 
the following quartette of years — 


A.M. 

Conv. B.a 

3174«^^] 


f829HS 

3176HH 


SQSim 

31 76^^ 


827^^ 

3177HiJ 


[8261^& 
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Is this supported by the Cyole as we have been, writing it down ? 
It is. The last item noticed was — 

A.M. 


1 

Epiphi 

2-30 


1-30 

MesoiS 

1-30 

Thoth 

1-30 

Panphi 

1-3 

Athyi 


.. 2682HiJ 

f iniM 

■■l 2800 tMJ 
f 121jM 

"(2922 

121IM 

3043M 

'13165|M 

13177HJ 


In this case the correspoiidiug Progressive Time was 28 Fharmuthi. 

I Professor Breasted speaks of a Rising that occurred in the reign 
of Aahmfis I (See Ancient Records, Yol. II, p. 709) : but, as no details 
are given, no calculations or deductions can be made from it. 


Thus, right up to the end, in every case that I set out to deal 
with, I have made good my claim ; my figures trooping up precisely 
as and when they are wanted, and falling easily and naturally into 
their proper places with meticulous exactitude. 


There is, however, one more matter that it seems desirable to 
allude to. In Horce Mgy^ptwcoa, at p. 31, Mr. R. S. Poole states as 
follows : — 

''Rameses III, the fourth legitimate successor of Rame&esII, 
records, in a calendar of festivals inscribed on the great temple erected 
by him in western Thebes (the Rameseum of Medeenet-Ilaboo), 
that in his reign * the Manifestation of Ssthis ’ took place on the 
firsf’^day of Thoth, the first month; although, from the interval 
between the reigns of Rameses 11 and Rameses III, it is obvious 
that Sothis could not have risen visibly before the sun on the first 
day of Thoth in the reign of the latter king ; yet I have no doubt 
that the Calendar of Mcdeenet<Haboo is one of a Vague Year ; and 
it appears that the Panegyry of ‘the Manifestation. of Sothis’ (the 
rising one hour before the sun) continued to be celebrated on the 
first day of Thoth as long as the phenomenon occurred in the course 
of that month ; this, for the space of 120 Julian years.” 
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I doubt very much whether it was Bamfiaes III who recorded 
this. I also demur to the terms of the record itself, as explained by 
Poole. H, by “ first day of Thoth ” is meant 1 Thoth on the 
Fixed CSock or Spheroid, this could not possibly have happened 
till Progressive 1 Thoth (the calendrical indicator), in the course 
of its cyclical tour, had reached the day after the Autumnal 
Equinox at 0, spheroidal point A.M. 2922 = Conv. B.C. 
1082. 

This excludes all idea of the age of Bameses II or that of Bame^es 
III. Bftm&;es IPs regnal period was A.M. 2734J^ — 2802^1:^ = 
Conv. B.C. 1269f|^ — 1201-|4&' Eameses Ill’s regnal 

period was approximately A.M. 2846 — 2877 =Conv. B.C. 1158 — 1127. 
On our present data it is impossible to provide him with another 

45 years of life. 

In short, A.M. 2922 was the age of Baniesfis XI. It must there- 
fore have been in Aw reign or in that ot Ban eses XII — in the year 
Conv. B.C. 1082 — ^that ** * the Manifestation of jSothis * took place 
as stated in the inscription above referred to. 

Between Bamesfis II and Barreses III there was a stretch of some 

46 years. To say that the ‘ Manifestation ’ could have been celebrated 

on the same date by both these Pharaohs is to suggest an impossibility. 
True, the * Manifestation * occurs in the same month for a period of 
121 J years (representing Poole’s inaccurate 120 Julian years) : but 
it does not occur on the same day of the month all that time ! It occurs 
on the same day of the month successively for only 4 ordinary years 
(representing the spheroidal division passes on 

to the next day of the month. Thus 46 years means about 12 such 
shifts. From Eau:e.»es IT to A.M. 2922 there was a stretch of some 
121 years. Tliat meant about 83 such shifts. 

From all the foregoing data and calculations we are now in a 
position to construct the following revised 

Table of Reported Sdthic Feasts. 

On the basis of each Annual Bising occurring 10 months after F. 
1 Thoth at Spheroidal points 1218|4^r — 1221f^ = F. I hpiphi. 

Official Time always 2 months (I month 28 days for Feasts) 
ahead of Cyclical or True Spheroidal Time. 
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Progressive Time always the same remove hachwards from F. 1 
Epiphi as True Time is fortoards from 0 (Zero), at the Autumnal 


Equinox. 


A.M. 

ProgroBsm dock 
Time. 

Official or Reported 
Time of Feasts. 

1 

Qyclio or Trae 

1 Timo of Risings. 

177Ji|5 

i:!«nwo8ri 111. 
7th yr. 

14 Pharmiithi. 

“ 15th day of 
8th month.” 
Really 15 Tybi. 

17 Athyr. 

247()|iJ 1 

Amciihotep I. 
9th yr. 

21 Paophi. 

9 Epiphi. 

1 1 Pakhons. 

2496iin 
to V 

2499JS5 j 
Thothii fii I. 
9tli, lOtb, 11th, 
or 12th yr. 

45 Paophi. 

14 Epiphi. 

16 Pakhons. 

252611* 
Thothme-t III. 
3rd yr. 

8 Paophi. 

21 Epiphi. 

23 Pakhons. 

25.56*g* 
Thothmea III. 
33rd yr. 

1 Paophi. 

28 Epiphi. 

30 Pakhons. 

2590}ii ) 
to V 
2593*g| ) 
Ameiihotep 11. 

22 Thoth. 

7 Mesore. 

9 Paoni. 

26l8f§* ) 
to V 

2621f|* ) 
Amenhotep II. 

15 Thuth. 

14 Mesore. 

IG Paoni. 

2047^8-, ) 
to > 

2650^^,^ 1 
Amenhotep Ilf. 

8 Thoth. 

21 Mesor€. 

23 Paoni. 

2679IUI 

to > 

2682IU 1 
Tut-Ankh- 
Amen. 

1 Thoth. 

i 

28 (29?) Mesore. 

1 Epiphi. 
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A.lf. 

Progmiira Clock 
Time. 

Official or Reported 
Time of Feasts. 

jCyolio or Ibe 
Time of RisingSi 

2711}^^ ) 
to 1 

TT 

Hor-Em-Hebj or 
B&ir.eses I, or 
Seti I. 

22 Mesore. 

7 Tboth. 

9 Epiphi. 

2740-H^ ) 
to \ 

2743.f|J ) 
Ramese-t IT. 

15 Jlesoie. 

14 Tlioth. 

10 Bpiphi. 

2775^5^ 
RamSites II. 

7 Jlesore. 

22 Thoth. 

24 Epiphi. 

2803WJ 

Meren-Ptah. 

2nd yr. 

30 Epiphi. 

29 Thoth. 

1 Mesore. 

2922 

Rftn e.ei XI ? 

F. ] Thoth. 

F. 1 Thoth. 

F. 1 Thoth. 

3174 . 35 s ) 

to V 

3177x1^ J 

Thabalath 11. 

28 Pharmuthi. 

: 

ITybi. 

3 Athyr. 


We now sit entrenched along what I affirm is an Impregnable 
Line. Based on the Cycle of 1461 Years as above conceived, and 
relying on the aforc-mentioned Hcb list, and the foregoing Table of 
Reported SofhicFcasfa and Risings, and also on the afore-mentioned 
Table of Annual Rising-Dates, we get the following broad results. 
For the present they are merely a summary. 


ls< Dynasty. 

R. S. Poole imagined that Amenemhat II of the 12th Dynasty 
flourished about Conventional B.C. 2005 (= A.M. 1999), at which 
time, he says, there was a Coincidence between the Vague Year 
and the First Tropical Year. But, as a matter of fact, Amen- 
emhat II’s regnal period was A.M. 1712||^1747^ = Conv. 

B.C. 2291^^ ^2266|{^; and A.M. 1999 was really an early 
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stage of the loRg-drawii-out HyksOs Domination in Khem, wheoi 
all over the country, there were numerous Bomic dynasts, vassals 
of the Hykds-- all struggling against them and with each other, 
especially against one of themselves, the House of Thebes, who were 
ever supported by their staunch friends of £1 Eab. 

From the premisses he adopts, Poole argues that Conv. B.C. 
2717 was the Era of the Commencement of the li^yptian (Romic?) 
race, and that of Menes (Hotcb JEgyptiaccB^ pp. 62 et seq.). 

Taking the 1461-Years Cycle as beginning at A.M. 0 (Zero), 
this conclusion of Poole’s means that what I call the Commencement 
of the 1st 6. P. Y. of the 2nd Cycle was the Commencement of 
the Era of Menea. Also that what I call the Commencement of the 
2nd G. P. Y. of the 2nd Cycle was the Commencement of the Era 
of Khufu. 

This I beg to deny. I affirm that the Commencement of the 4th 
G. F. Y. of the 1st Cycle was the true Commencement of the Era 
of Menes : and I further say that the Commencement of the 1st 
G. P. Y. of the 2nd Cycle was the true Commencement of the Era 
of Khufu. 

Hence we get— 

Era of Mfines ; A.M. 1096^^ + = Pirate Year A.M. 

109611^ = Conv. B.O. 2907^^. 

Later on occurred the first happening of the rare event known 
as the Real Heliacal Rising of Sothis, or Sirius (D«)g-Star),— rare 
because it occurs only once in every Cycle of 1461 Years. Of 
course it had happened countless times before : but it is called tlie 
“ first happening ” because MenAs instituted the Cyclic Calendar, 
beginning arbitrarily with A.M. 0. 

The particulars of this “ first ha}>pening ” are — 

A.M. Conv. 13.C. 

1218 ^ 4 ] [ 2786 ^ 1 ^ 

_ 2784M 

1220ei - ■ 2783iJjJ 

1221|MJ l2782|H 

In the days of Pepi 1 of the Gth Dynasty (say A.M. 1728^^^ 

-1749^ == Conv. B.C. 2275^^^j — ^2254f^), the Era thus 
distinguished appears to have become known as the Era of Men- 
Nofer, subsequently Hcllenised into Menophres. 
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I^DynaOy. 

For the most part this period is wrapped in obscurity. Having 
arrived, however, at a decision regarding the Era of Ehtiffi, I venture 
to submit the following very rough construction, which is, however, 
practically “ clindied ’* by Shepseskaf ’s Sed Heb. 

Era of Ehfifu : A.M. 1461 -|- ItIh = l^st year A.M. 
1462,4^^ = Conv. B.C. 2641||^. 


Hence, adopting Breastcd’s list of names and length of reigns — 



Yrs. 

A.M. 


Conv. B.C, 





(26411M 

Eh^u 

.. 23 

..] to 

■ j 

to 



|l484H^J 


l2619fS* 

Dedefre 


(H84JU 


[2610IU 

.. 8 

..{ to 

■=‘ 

to 



U491B«J 


[2612|i^ 

Khafre 

.. X 

? 


i 

MenkQre 


? 


f 

— 

a. X 

-(1658) ? 


-2346 

" " ' ' " "" • a 

.. 18 

(1658-1675) ? 

= 

2346-2329 

Shepseskaf 

.. 4 

(1675-1678) ? 

=: 

2329-2326 


(Ho celebrated Scd Heb for A.M. 1674j!y, and was therefore 
a contemporary of Benwosri I of the Titli Dynasty.) 

Yrs. A.M. Conv. B.C. 

(Aimhotep)? .. 2^ .. (1(578-1660) = 232ft-2324 

Period ;—A.M. 1462^1^ 1680 = Conv. B.C- 254:1^^— 
2324 = 21&j^ years. According to Breasted the known minimum 
of duration was 150 years. 


Zodiacal Eras, 

As the Tauric Era (so far as 1 can reckon) was Conv. B.C. 4557 
—2401^ (HS)! i'ho 1st Dynasty must have commenced 505^^ 
years before the close of that Era. So the 4th Dynasty must have 
commenced 140^^ years before the close of the Tauric Era, and 
overshot it by going into the first 77J years of the Aries Era. 

IJairive^afJ^the^Tauric Era thus— 

The First Fomt of Sign Aries retrogresses through the entire 12 
Constellations of the Zodiac in a period of 25,868 years, remaining in 
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each ConsldJalion ion 2166} years, and in each Degree of eadi 
OontMation for 71}} years. It is now somewhere in the 30tb 
Degree of Const. Aquarius, which it seems to have entered in cuv. A.D. 
1910, and which it will not leave till etrc. A.D. 1981}}. It therefore 
moved through — 


(46285} 

Ist Deg. of Const. Gemini during Conv. B.C. < to 

(4567 

(24735} 

„ Taurus „ i to 

/2401} 

( 

„ Aries c to 

( 245f, 


The above would penmt of a great part of Rign Arifis having 
coincided with Const. Aries in the lifetime of Hipparchus 
(B.C. 190—120), though just after Conv. B.C. 173^^ the First 
Point of Sign Artes would have been entering the 29th Deg. of Const. 
Pisces. 


Gemini 


The 3 Zodiacal Eras just mentioned would have been — 
6712§ 

to A.M. (Before Zero 
4667 


Taurus 


Aries 


Conv. B.C 


’1 


(4667 

\ to = (Before Zero 

(24015 

( 2401.5 

{ to' = „ 

( 2455 


27085 

to 

563) 

663 

to 

16025) 
f I6O25 
^ to' 
L 37685 


In Myihx and Marvels of Astronomy, at p. 3‘10, Proctor the astro- 
nomer states that the Great Pyramid was built at the time when the 
Pleiadifo were at their highest above the horizon at noon, i.e., made 
their noon culmiimtion, and when together they and the Sun (the 
latter in Taurus) opened the year with conunencing spring. Alpha 
of the Dragon was then the Pole-Star, and was due north below 
the Pole, i,e., was at its subpolar meridional passage, and thence 
shone directly through the long tunnel or corridor extending down- 
wards aslant from the northern face of the pyramid. This epoch. 
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he says, was somewhere between B.C. 2200 and B.C. 2100— say 
B.C. 2170. 

Now, the builder of the Great Pyramid is supposed to have been 
Khufu of the 4th Dynasty, whose regnal period, according to 
my chronology, was A.M. 1462yJ^l484i|i = 2641 

2619IM- 

Moreover, I make the Tauric Era roughly B.C. 4557—24011. 
Possibly this is about 95§ years too high — ^thus reducing the Era 
to say B.C. 44611— 2305f. 

B.C. 2305§ would have been the period just before the time 
when the Sun ivas passing out of Taurus into the 30th degree of Aries. 
Hence, Proctor’s B.C. 2170 was seemingly not in Taurus at all, but in 
Aries, say somewhere in its 29th degree, and nearing its 28th degree. 
This, of course, is calculating on the basis of the Autumnal Ec][uinox 
being at its conventionally recognised point. 

But, Avhen Jesus Christ was born, the Equinox was not at that 
point. Owing to Precession it had come down lower, it is now 
(A.D. 1919) somewhere in the 30th degree of Aquarius, which it 
entered at about say A.D. 1910. Therefore it entered 30th degree of 
Pisces from Aries about say B.C. 245f . Hence, when Christ was born 
the Autumnal Equinox was really somewhere about the 27th degree 
of Pisces. 

Therefore, to get a True B.C, date for the Plciadic Epoch, we 
must subtract 2451 from the above B.C. 23051. That gives us B.C. 
2060, i.c., about 110 years short of Proctor’s B.C. 2170. 

If, on the other hand, we retain my above figure, B.C. 2401 J, 
as fairly correct, and from that subtract this 2451, we get B.C. 
21551 — which is only short of Proctor’s epoch by 11 J years ; and as 
we are dealing, not with exact estimates, but only with approximate 
I>criods, this slight dilTcrcnce is really negligible. 

Now, if these considerations be sound, what are wre to deduce 
from them ? Do they not seem to suggest that some later king than 
Ehufu was the builder of the Great Pyramid ? B. 0. 2170 = A. M. 
1834, really indicates the period of Pepi II (PUiops — ^Cp. Cheops) 
of the 6th Dynasty. It is noteworthy that Amenemhat III of 
the l2th Dynasty (another builder) was for some time his contem- 
porary. 

The same apparent interchangeability or confusion between 
P and Ch is met with in Pelethites and CheUlhiles, or Cherethites^ in 

H, AB ^ 
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connection with the oii^al name of the Philistines. The old Bomio 
“ Shutter ” sign for P was very like the. oldest Phoenician, Qieek and 
Latin signs for This may explain the muddle. 


Another nebulous age. We kno\r, however, that an OfiScial 
named Sabfi, or Ibebi, flourished not only iu the reign of Unis, the 
last king of the 5tii Dynasty, but also in that of Teti, first king of 
the 6th Dynasty (Anc. Pee., Vol. I, p. 131). Moreover, according to 
Breasted, the 5th Dynasty endured about 125 years (Zb., p. 40). New, 
by my calculations Tcti’s regnal period was A.M. 1694^'jr~ 
» C<mv. B.C. 2309IM— 2280^^. ^ that figuring be 
right, the period of the 5th Dynasty was approximately A.M. 
1668m— 169411^ = Conv. B.C. 2435^—23091^ = over 
3 centuries later than the age roughly reckoned out for it 
by Breasted : or say about the time of Gudea of Lagash and his 
successors. The middle of this 5th Dynasty period would have been 
dre. A.M. 1633 si Conv. B.O. 2371. 

In his Hist, of Egi^t, opp. p. 46, Breasted gives a reproduction 
of the Palermo Stone, showing annals of the earliest kings from 
pre-dynastic times to this middle of the 5th Dynasty, “ when the 
copy was made.” And at p. 46 (see also p. 14) he speaks of “ the mote 
than four hundred years during which the first two dynasties raled.” 
Breasted gives B.C. 3400 as the date of the accession of MSues 
and Beginning of the Dynasties— approximate, of course. My date, 
however, for that is Conv. B.C. 2907^^. Further, we have 
just seen that the 5th Dynasty began about Conv. B.C. 2436. If, 
therefore, the 4th Dynasty lasted some 219 years, and the 3rd Dynasty 
(as Breasted says) 80 years— together 299 years— there remain, 
according to my reckoning, only about 173 years for the duration 
of the fiirst two Dynasties, ».e., assuming that D 3 masties 111 and IV 
followed Dynasties I and 11 like caterpillars on the march I Prob- 
ably, however, they did not. Indeed, R. S. Poole says outright 
that Dynasties I and 11 were for the most part contemporary with 
Dynasties m and IV (Horn ^gyptiaces, pp. 82, 103, 108). 

Owing to the liaisons between Dynasties I and II and Dynasties 
III, IV, V, and VI, we cannot possibly put back the Galradar by 
another full Cycle of 1461 years, as some pe<^le seem to suggest. 
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Dynasty. 

Much toina ou a correct mteipietati<m ot the data that we poesees 
regaidiiig thia important period. 

In The Secret of Egyptian Chronology, in connection with the 
story of Una, or tJni, and his exploits at Hatn'ub for his royal master 
Merwry ra I, at pp. 76 el seq., I have explamed how I first arrived at 
the conclusion that MerenrA I’s accession-date fell at A,M. 1747^1 
(I was then working on the basis of a year of 366 days), and 
Pepi IPs period at A.M. 1751i'J — 1841 -f x. I now propose 
to diow how the problems of the period can be solved and even bettra 
elucidated by working strai^taway on the basis of a year of 365J 
days. Also, a few little difScuIties which I had not then surmounted 
will now be cleared up. 

Pepi II is reported to have lived at least 100 years, during 
most of which he was on the throne : and Breasted remarks that there 
is no reason to disbelieve the tradition. It need not therefore surprise 
us when we discover that he must have celebrated no fewer than 
3 Hebs, or Festivals, of which we shall find that 2 were Seda 
(30^ years) and one was a Uunti (121| years). 

W e are told by Manetho that Pepi II (whom he calls Phiops) 
began to reign when he was 6 years old ; and B. S. Poole states that 
he celebrated many " Boyal Paneg}rries, or Jubilees ” : though his 
ideas regarding these “ Jubilees,” like those of most Egyptologists, 
were rather woolly and distorted (Horcs ^gyptiacte, p. 135). 

All this fits in well with my chronology and adjustments : for 
the Hebs that Pepi II celebrated were obviously — 

Sed Heb for A.M. 1165^ 

SedHeb „ „ 1795H 

Hunti Heb „ „ 1820^ 

Of course they appeared differently in my earlier calculations, made 
on a different basis. 

As regards the first cS. these Hebs, Professor Petrie mistakenly 
ascribes it to Pepi I. Moreover, it is said to have occurred in Pepi 
I’s 18th year. In fact it was in the 18th year of Pepi II : but the 18th 
year of his life, not of his reign ! So with respect to the others also. 

The way I work things out is as follows : Assuming that Pepi 
II celebrated the Sed Heb for A.M. 1765-]^ in the I8tb year of his 
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life, be must have been bom in A.M. 1748^. On calculations 
which need not be set out hete, the exact date was A.M. 1748^y» 
Then, as he was 6 jreais of age when he acceded, bis accession must 
have been in A.M. 1763^^^, ».e., on a sj^eroidal'jreai basis, 
A.M. 1753^®^. 

Next we learn that another Scd Heb was celebrated by Pepi It 
“ at the time of the 25th Numbering.” It seems that a kind of stock- 
taking of the royal possessions throughout the land was made period- 
ically by the Treasury Officials. Those fiscal measures were known 
as “Numberings,” and, as Breasted informs us, they served as 
a partial basis for chronological reckoning. In those early days 
they were made every two years, thou^ eventually they became 
annual. 

The Scd here referred to must have been that for A.M. 
1795j®. If, solar as Pepi IPs records are concerned, the first of 
such.2-yearly “ NumberingJ ” took place in the year of his birth, 
A.M. 1748^/^, the 24th w'ould have fallen in A.M. 1794|^. 
Thu ne.vt year was A.M. 1795fgJ (the year of Scc^ Heb A.M. 
1793^) and the ” 25th Numbermg ” would have been due in the 
following j’car, A.M. 1796J^, which would ^ have been Pepi 
IPs 49th year. This, therefore, seems quite near enough to warrant 
the conclusion that we have hit u][)ou the right chronology. It must 
be remumbci'ed that wo arc not told that the 2ad Sed lleb was 
in the same year exactly as “ the 25th Numbering.” 

The next Heb noticed — ^Hunti or Quadruple for A.M. 
1826 t*;— unist have been celebrated by Pepi II in his 78th year, A.M. 
1826^f^, on a spheroidal-year basis, but A.M. 1825^^ if taken 
in ordinary years. I therefore construct the Dynasty thus — 



Yrs. 

A.M. 

Tcti 

.. 30 

1694^172319^ 

Aty 

.. 6 

1723tg(H1728|M 

Pepi I 

.. 21 

17284M-1749^ 

Merenril I 

.. 5 

1749^1753^^ 

Pepi II 

.. 90-l-x 

1753iM-1843|4{^ +x 

Mei'cnra 11 . . 

.. 1 

t 

Men-kil-ra 


t 

Neter-ka-ra (Nitokiis) 

.. 12 

1870 -1883 1 
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Period :-AM. 1694^^^1883 = Conv. B.C. 2309|t^ 
2121 = about 189 years. Breasted gives 150 years as the known 
minimum. 

From the foregoing adjustments I deduce roughly tho probable 
period of the 5th Dynasty, supra. 

Lastly, note that in the reign of Pepi I it began to be customary 
to call the Era distinguished by the happening of the First Beal 
Hsliacal Bising of 8dthis (A.M. 1218 ||^ '■1221'§§^) the Era of Men* 
Nofer— afterwards corrupted by the Greeks into Menophres. 


The llt£ Dymsty. 

We can only attempt the re-construotion of this Dynasty approxi- 
mately and with gaps, thus— ■ 


Intel I . . 
Intel II 
Mentuhotep I 
MentOhotep II 
Mentuhotep III 
Mentuhotep IV 
Mentuhotep V 


Yrs. Cir. Conv. B.C. 

. oO+x 2314111-2464^ 

. * 

. « 

. * 

. 2 +x 2408^Vi; ? 

. .16+x 2408:^2352^^ 
. 8-hx 235211^-2345^ 


Period A.3I. 1+891^— 1658||f, r:= Conv. P>.C. 

2614|-|J — 2345l-|ir According to Breasted at least KJO years. It 
thus commenced 204 jj years before the 6tb Dynasty ! 

Note , — Mentuhotep III, whose Vizier was named Amencmhat, 
must have flourished at least some 54 years before Conv. B.C. 
2353J-IJ- (commencement of 12th Dynasty), which takes us back 
to Conv. B.C. 2408^\y. 

Sign Aries (Bam) was passing out of Consldlafion Taurus 
(Bull) into Constellation Arie^ just alter Conv. l^.C. 24UI a, 
i.e., over a generation (say years) before the accession of 

Sehetep-ab-ra as Amencmhat I of the 12th Dynasty. Hence, tl)e 
Vizier’s name, as the first known name compounded with Ammon, 
Ainon, or Amen, the Zodiacal Ram, was some 8 years earlier than 
the epoch of change from the Taurus Era into the Aries Era— 
later on officially recognised by Amcnemhat I of the 12th Dynasty. 
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Breasted states that in after centuries HentOliotep IV waa 
regarded as the great founder and establisher of Theban supremacy. 

The 12(A DynaHy. 

(See particulars and remarks, tupra.) 

Hyksos DommUwn, 

Between the fall of the 12th Dynasty about A.M. 186lf|^ 
ss Conv. B.C. 2142^§- and the founding of tiie renowned 18th 
Dynasty by Aahmes I, me. A.M. 2444^i||f = Conv. B.C. 
there is a stretch of 582^§ years— a conclusion probably not 
unwelcome to some schools of BgyplioI<V7’ 

It seems that in A.M. 1999 ( = Conv. B.C. 2006), the 1st day of 
theBomic Vague Year and the Ist day of the first Bomic Tropical 
Year fell together, at what astronomers say was our 7th January. 
Ordinarily the Tropical Year began at 1 Ehoiak, the day after 
the Winter Solstice s= our 22 December. 7th January would 
ordinarily = 17 Ehoiak. Be this as it may, B. S. Poole (mistakenly, 
as 1 submit) represents the year Conv. B.C. 2005 as having been the 
time of Amencmhat II of the 12th Dynasty. It was not. It 
was an early stage, comparatively, of the Uyksos Domination 
in Khcm. Throughout the land there were then many vassal Bomic 
dynasts (inclusive of tho House of Thebes and their friends of 
El Eab), all struggling against their overlords and with each other, 
and especially jealous of Thebes. 

In this connection mention must be made of a stele of Bam&ses 
II, dated in the 400th year ot “ tho King of Upper and Lower Ehem, 
8et-Aa-Fehti, son of tho Sun (}.e., ab-Ra), Nubti Sot, Beloved of 
Horakbti ” (Petrie, of Egypt, Vol. I, p. 244 ; Vol. HI, p. 74 ; 
Reme Archiologique, XI, pi., IV, trans. in Records of the Past, IV, 
33). Bfimeses II claimed descent from this Set-Aa-Pebti, and, 
if I remember aright, bis vizier Seti is depicted rendering him worship. 
Bamkhi IPs regnal period is about A.M. 2734^7^ — 2802^0 
= Conv. B.C. 1260J-AW — 400 years before this van 
A.M. 2334i|^2402H$ = Conv. B.C. 1670f|^1601||{j. 
This means from about 336 to 404 years after Conv. B.C. 2005, and 
from about 111 to 42 years before the founding of the 18tb Dynasty 
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Some miters have thought that Set-Aa-Fohti was a HyksSs 
king. That is not my view at all. I suggest he was one of the above- 
mentioned vassal Bomic dynasts— that is, one of them who had 
particularly distinguished himself, and even become heroic in the 
eyes of his countrymen. Very probably he was a Theban. 

The name Set (Sfitekh), though it was Hyksds, does not 
necessarily imply a HyksSs Unei^. In those days the Bomic vassal 
dynasts alluded to might easily have home such a name. Moreover, 
Bamesis II is much more likely to have had an ancestor in one of 
them than m a Hyksds king. 

Who the Hyksds really were, is still an unanswered question. 
They were undoubtedly of the stock represented by the subsequent 
Bings of Eadesh-on-Orontes. These must have been principally 
Amoritic, and therefore Bhodo-Leukochroic : but very likely there 
were strong strains in them of Mitannian (t.e., Bhodo-Thranian) 
and Hittite blood. Also it must be remembered that for several 
centuries the ’Abr-A&mvi, ’/hr-Aamd, Abramti, or Abramites of 
Hebron (the real and only Hebrews), and the Amorites of the same 
district, had been confederates ((renests xiv 13). Probably, indeed, 
we see in them the genuine Khabiri — quite different, both etymolo- 
gically and ethnically, from the Abiri. It is by no means impos- 
sible that they were the hated rulers of Ehem (or were represented 
amongst those rulers) in the long period of the so-called Hyksos 
Domination. 


The iWt Dynasfy, 

The 12th Dynasty started its career in A.M. = 

Conv. B.G. 2363^f^, ».e., about 47^^ years after the dose of 
the Tauric Era. It came to an end about A.M. I861ff^ = 
Conv. B.C. 2142^-|^. It was thus very long anterior to the 
days of the famous Set-Aa-Pehti, whoever he may have been. 
The House of Thebes was a development out of the dissolved 
elements of the old Dynasty. It was out of this House of Thebes 
that the genius arose who was destined eventually to expel 
the HyksSa intruders from Ehem, and to restore the Bomiu to 
their “ place in the Sun ” as an independent nation. This was 
AahmSs I, son probably of EemSs, and first king and founder of 
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Amenhotep I 


Thothmes I 


Thothmes II 


the tenowned 18th Dynuty, which I now venture to lessonstruct 
as follows— 

125 yis. .. A.M. » 

AhmesI ■ Conv. B.C. 1669^8-1636^$^. 

‘21 yrs... A.M. 2468iM"248&i^* - 

CWv. B.C. 1636|i^l616iS^. 
f2l yrs. .. A.M. 2488Hi-2609^ = 
Conv. B.C. 1616i^l494||8. 

(See Note regarding liis death, wjra . ) 

16 yrs. .. A.M. 2609tVr2624H& = 
Conv. B.C. 149411^147^1^. 

22 yrs. .. A.M. 2611/T5V2632i|§-) 

53 yrs., 10 months, 20 days. A.M. 2624 
H8-2678^ = Conv. B.C. 1479 
*^1^1425^^. Acceded 4 Paklioas, 
Official Time = rmr 24 May : = 4 
Phamcnoth True Time — our 25 March. 
Queen Hatshepsilt died in her 22ud = 
Thothmes IIFs 9th, regnal year 


(Hatshepsut 

Thothmes III 
(Manakhbiria = Men- 
Kheper-Rd). 


= A.M. 2632^ r= Conv. B.C. 1671 
Thothmes III himself died 30 
Phamcnoth, Official Time = 30 Tybi, 
True Time = Our 19 February. He was 
the great military genius who smashed 
the Hykhos and fouiuled Khem’s 
Noiihem Empire in Khuru, Zithi, and 
Naharin. Also really the “ Yahveh ” 
who gave Kharu to the half-Romic 
“ People of Mes-Ra, ” “ People of the 
Abir, or Zodiacal Bull,*’ Children of 
I-Sarah-EI, or Josephites, as Romic 
Colonists, by way of inheritance for 
ever, but on conditions. No “ Judah ” 
in existence, or even heard of, 
then. 


Amenhotep II 


46 yrs. . . A.M. 2678^’]5-2623|4^ == 
Conv. B.C. 1425^|8-1380i|§- 
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Thothmis IV 


flOyrs. .. A.M. 2e23||{i>2632|M 
1 Conv. B.C. 1380 ^ 8 - 1371 ^- 


Amenhotepin /31yrs. •• A.M. 2632fg5-26634fg = 

(Nimmiiiiya=3^«6-m«-fio)l Conv. R.C. 137I-^j-1340Jfg. 


rlTyrs. .. A.M. 2663^5-2670|fJ = 
Amenhotep IV Conv. B.C. 1340*|^1324||§. lie 

{Nefer-Kheper-^.) was Akh-En-Aten. Also known in tUo 
. North as Naphkhfiria. 


Ba-Smoukh-Ea 2679|4^2680|4^ = 

I Conv. B.C. 132411^1323^. 
Tflt-Ankh-Amen ./Hys--- A.M. 2680|M-2690|fS = 

I Conv. B.C. 1323||{|-1313H5. 

Ay .. flSyrs, .. A.M. 2690||i-2702|^j; = 

I Conv. B.C. 1313Jf«-1301,'^,. 
Hflr-Em-Heb fllyrs. .. A.M. 2702|^27124^ = 

1 Conv. B.C. 1301^1291^1^. 

It IS the death of Thothmes I that is referred to in the 
foJJowmg passage— 


And It carnc to pass in the course of those many days, that the 
king of Egj-pt died ” (Exodus ii, 23). 

In the Authorised Version, instead of “ in the course of those 
nany days, \\o find in process of time.” These rondci’ings, and 
other expressions of a like vague nature, are Translators’ mistakes, 
appearing througliout the Bible (both Testaments), for the intercalary 
period at the end of the Hebrew Calendar (which the Translators 
evidently did not understand), when the Ancient Hebrew Solar Cvcle 
of 15 Lunar Years, every 3rd year, after what would be our 19-20 
September, added an extra month of 34 days— called Fe Adar— to 
harmonise Lunar with Solar or Natural Time. It must be remembered 
that Exodus was composed in “ .Jewry.” 


We have just seen that Thothmes I died in A.M. 2509,^ 
= Conv. B.C. 1494|^, U, in A.M. 2510. By the Romic Calendar 
the date was 21 Epiphi, Official Time. True Time for it was 21 
Pakhons = our 10 June. Progressive Clock Time (»>., the kind 
that was similar to Official Time, but that reckoned from the Autumnal 
Equinox at 0) was 10 Paophi = our 1 November. 
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On the Ancient Hebrew Solar Cycle (which is what Ezra was 
thinking of when he penned the passage above quoted) A.M. 2510 
was what was called in “ Jewry ” a “ 3rd year.” Accotdinglyi after 
what would be our 19—20 September, FS Adm had to be intercalated. 
Ezra, therefore (or whoever that name stands for), clearly wished 
us to understand that ThothmAs I died towards the end of this 
Ve Adar. 

Hence, from the above obscure little passage in Scripture, hitherto 
regarded as quite unimportant, we get, when thus interpreted and 
analysed, the follomng interesting conclusions — 

1. The soKsalled “Pharaoh of the Oppression ”—that^“ new king 

over Egypt (Ehem) which knew not Jose^,” who is said to 
have arisen (Exod. i, 8)— must have been ThothmAs I. 

2. The so-called “Pharaoh of the Exodus” must have been 

ThothmAs II. 

3. The date of the Exodus (whatever that was in fact— I say it was 

merely the departure for Kh&rn under Official Bomic auspices, 
of the half-Bomic Mesrayim, or Josephite Colonists) was A.M. 
2513 = Conv. B.C. 1491. By Hebrew reckoning it occurred on 
the 15th day of the 7th sacred month = Nisan, or Abib = our 
April = Bomic Pbamenoth, True Time = Pakhons, Official 
Time = Ehoiak, Progressive Time. No such people as those 
afterwards called Judah, and still later called Jem, ever took 
part in the Exodus, or had ever been “ oppressed ” in Ehem. 
Indeed, they never dwelt there at all, and did not even 
exist then. 

The 19<A Dt/nasly. 

This I r-^-constmet as follows — 

BimAsAs I . . 2 yrs. . . A.M. 27I2J'J^2714^;^ = 

Conv. B.C. 1291'j'J^1289^'J^. 

Setil .. 21 yrs. .. A.M. 27145|^34iK) = 

Conv. B.C. 1289H5-1269M- 

BaiuAsAs II . . 68 yrs. . . A.M. 2734'J;|^2802if^=Conv. 

B.C. To this 

reign belongs the StAlA of 400 years, t.e., 
dated in the 400th year of Set-Aa-Pehti. 
The Hebs that actually fell due in this 
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tcign vfete ^dBcbs tot A..M. 2139^ and 
A.M. 2769^, and Hunti (Quadruple) 
Heb for A.M. 2800^. The first 
would have been celebrated in Bamefes 
Il’a 6th regnal year, A.M. 2739-f'|^; 
the second in his 36th year, A.M. 
2769$^; and the third in his 66th 
year, A.M. 280()^f^. Anything else 
must have been some special har- 
monisation of the calendar, or else what 
arc called Boyal Hebs, or else ^othic- 
Bising Feasts for A.M. 2740^ > 
2743j[^, celebrated on 16th Epiphi, 
True Time, in his 7th, 8th, 9th, or 10th 
r^al year, and A.M. 2775|^, cele- 
brated on 24th Epiphi, True Time, in 
his 42ad year. 

In Hora Mg^iaas at p. 73, B. 8. Poole 
speaks of some inscriptions belonging to 
Bameses II’s reign sculptured at Jebel- 
es-8ilsileh in Upper Ehem to the follow- 
ing effect — 

Year 30, 1st 
34,2nd 
37, 3rd 
40, 4th . 

Poole calls them “Boyal PancgjTries.” 
It will be noticed that they arc at 
intervals of 3 years. 


of the Boral Uebs. 


Year 20, by my clxronology, would have 
been A.M. 2763|^; year 34 = A.M. 
2767|M;year 37 ==A.M. 2770|^- 
and year 40 = A.M. 2773|^. 

These apparently were personal to Bam&es 
II, and in that sense may be put down to 
“ vanity, ” as some charge. All the other 
Hebs were as above stated. 
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Meien-Rah .. ..20 yrs. .. A.M. 2802^^|^2821f|:^ = 

Conv. B.C. 1201^|S-1182|^. 

In his 3rd t^;nal year, A.M. 2804^4$ = 
Conv. B.C. 1190|^, he “desolated” 
Asr-A-AI = probably Jezred near 
Etani, in the Hebro>Amorite country in 
Southern Kharh, and therefore no 
"Israel.” 

In his .'ith regnal year, A.M. 2806j;§^ = 
Conv. B.C. 1197^, he repelled the 
big libyan attack on the western md 
of the Delta. 

Meren-Pt^ is gencaally (but wrongly) 
regarded as the “ Pharaoh of the 
Exodus ” — ^an event which had happened 
in A.M. 2513 = Conv. B.C. 1491 = 290 
years before his acce^ision 1 

Setill .. .. 13yrs...A.M.2821|^2833|^^Conv. 

B.C. 1182-f^-117(H|^.. 

Ainen-nies-es . . 1 yr. . . A.M. 28335-|-§ Conv. Ti.O. 

I170iM- 

Tewosret . . . . 4 yrs. . . A. M. 2S33-J^j-}y — -- 

Conv. B.C. 1170^1^1.1(57^. 

Sa-Ptah .. .. Gyrs. ..A.aM. 28362^2841^^ -. 

Conv. B.C. 11()7J^11(52^‘^. 

Anaiohy and reign of al yrs. . . A.M. 2841^^-2845^4^ — 

Syrian, say J Conv. B.C. 1162'^f^ll58^5^^. 

Note . — ^This uncertain close of the 19tli Dynasty — ^to which 
fSet-Nekht may really have belonged-— and the absence of any 
4lata regarding Sothic-Eising Fca.sts in the 20th Dynasty, save 
lor one apparently in A.M. 2922 = Conv. B.C. 1082, wliich 
would indicate Earaeses XFs or Eameses XIFs reign— render it 
impossible to anive at more than an approximation to the period of 
Eameses III, in whose time the Great Bca-Eaids took place. 
However, we can obtain a very workable idea of it— probably quite 
near to the exact time. 
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(Set-Nckht, say 
Bamesee III 


The 2Qth DynaMy. 

(lu ordinary years.) 

.. 1 yr. .. A.M. 2846t^284fi = Conv* 
B.C. 1158^^1168). 

.. 32 yrs. .. A.M. 2846-2877 == Conv. B.C. 
1158'-1127. The Great 8ca-llaidE> Teriod 
would then pan out approximately 
thus — 

6th yr. .. A.M. 2850 = Conv. B.C. 1154. 
Big invasion of Western Delta by 
Libyans under Didi and other chiefs. 

8th yr. .. A.M. 2853 = Conv. B.C. 1151. 
Biggest invasion of all. Led by the 
Pula-Sathu, Pura-Satiu, or Philistines 
(old Keftiu of Kilikia). Hittite Empire 
in Naharin (“ Rivers-Laud ”) broken up. 
Amorites expelled from Yadai {“ Countr>' 
of Yah ”). Land and »Sea Victory by 
Ranieses III. In those days the Airyavo- 
Danghavo (“ People of Airyan ”) were 
settled in Airyavu-Vaeja (“Airyfinian 
Homeland ”). The Aryas (.same Bhodo- 
Leiikochroic, /.e., Rosy-Blond stock) 
were settled in Zarah-Iiake Land 
(beistan). Ramuses Ills Victory in the 
“ Rivers-Land drove bodies ot the 
Purfi-Satiu, Amorites of \Tidai, llittites, 
etc., from the “ Rivers-Jiand ” eastward. 
Alarm of Aryas, who migrate to the 
Indus Valley, not then so-called. Pura- 
iSatiil, Yadai Amorites, llittites, etc., 
arrive in regions forsaken by Aryas, 
brining with .them memories of the 
“ Rivers-Lamr' in the West, Le. 
Naharin. Whence Hapta-Hcndu, on 
seeing the country they had arrived in. 
They then follow the Atyas into the 
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further East, appearing in history as 
the “ Five Baces ” or PSHehuhMmiis^ 
P&ros or PatavSs, TadQa or 
Yadavls, TOrvasas (“CSothed like the 
Tur ”), Anhs, and DrOhyus. DahySs 
(or Central Asian Tokhs, Eassi) 
also went with them, and in Sapta 
Sindhavah (transplanted Hapta Hendu) 
became known as the DatySa. These 5 
Races and the Dasyfis mixed freely with 
the black aboriginal Ni^das. The 
Aryas did not. The 5 Baces and all 
the mixed mnltitade then seceded from 
the Alyas, moved east, founded bladya* 
dSsa, and institated Caste and Bifth- 
manism. The Aryas remained in the 
Punjab and were regarded by the 
Madhy&-desana as BSMUcm or Vihikat 
= “ Excluded.” They were pure blonds 
{SvUyam, SvMa). The Caste {Varna) 
peoples were dark or otherwise coloured 
(Svdva, Krsna, Dhumra). These (!aste 
peoples eventually assumed the name 
Aryas, though not themselves of Aryan 
stock. 


11th yr. . . A.M. 2856 = Conv. B.C. 1148. 
Another attack by the Libyans on the 
Western Delta. This time they had no 
northern allies, and the peril to Khem 
was not so great. 

The remainder of the Dynasty I re-construct roughly thus — 


Rameses 

IV .. 


V .. 

9) 

VI .. 

99 

VII .. 

99 

VIII .. 

99 

IX .. 


Yrs. . . A.M. Conv. B.C. 
6 ..2877.2882 = 1127-1122 

4 + X . . 2882-2885 = 1122-1119 

• • • ■ m • 

16 -f- X . . 2885-2899 = 1119-1105 

• • • • • • 

19 ..2899-2917 = 1106-1087 
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BameeCs X .. .. 1+z ..2917-2918 = 1087-1086 

,, XI say 5 +x .. 2918-2922 = 1086-1082 
„ Xn . . . . 27 + z . . 2922-2948 = 1082-1056 

Note . — Breasted gives a minimum period of 110 years for the 
whole Dynasty. He makes it end about Gonv. B.C. 1090. 

Saul’s suserain— the “ l^veh ” of 1 Smuef-rwould seem to 
have been B&mes^s IX, about whom we know practically nothing. 

As already remarked, I suggest that it was cither at the end 
of Bam€s€s XI’s reign or at the beginning of B^eses Xll’s reign 
that the SGthic Bising referred to by B. S. Poole occuired on the 
Istdayof Thothinthelst month. 

Bam&Ss XII was ousted by Hrihor, High Fticst of Amon-Ba 
at Thebes. 

The 2la DynaHy. 


(According to some extent to Breasted, but adapted to my 
chronology, though in ordinary, not spheroidal years.) 


Nesubenebded 

Hrihor 


Yrs. A.M. C. B.C. 
s .. 2927-2963 = 1077-1051 


Pesibkhenno I 
Paynozem (In Tanis) 
Amenemopet 
Siamon 

Pesibkhenno II .. 


. . 17 + X 2963-2969 = 1051-1036 

.. 16? 2969-2983 = 1035-1021 

. . 49 + z 2983-3031 = 1021- 973 

. . 16 z 3031-3046 = 973- 968 

.. 12-l-x 30-16-3057 = 958- 947 


Mimmum : — 120 years, according to Breasted. 
Period : — Conv. B.C. 1077-947 = 130 years. 


Paynozem is said to have reigned 40 years. But he 
was really a Theban (not a Tanite) prince ; and the bulk of his time 
should reasonably be associated with Thebes. Sheshanq 1 of the 
22nd Dynasty married bis son Uasarkon to the daughter of Pesib- 
khenno II, thus regularising Uasarkon’s eventual position. Probably, 
therefore, Pesibkhenno retained his Tanite throne merely by grace 
of Sheahanq I. 

Solomon, king of Israel, was born in A.M. 2970^. He “ made 
afiBnity ” with Pharaoh (1 Kit^s iii. 1). As ho is supposed to have 
been just over 20 years old at that time, ho must have wedded 
Pharaoh’s daughter in A.M. 2990 = Conv. B.C. 1014. This seems 
to indicate Amenemopet as having been the Pharaoh referred to. 
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Hu 22n(i{ Dynasty. 

The TCHSonstnictions attempted for the last two Dynasties (the 
20th and the 21st) aie only rough apprommations in ordinary years. 

In this case, however, the re-construction is again on the basis 
of each year being regarded as a spheroidal year of 1^^ ordinary 
years. 

Manql 22yrs. A.M. 3025iii>-3046|^ = 

Conv. B.C. 9781^957^. 

UasarkonI .. 36yrs. A.M. 3046fi^082^ = 

Conv. B.e. 957i|f-92l|U. 

ThskalathI .. 26 yrs. A.M. 3082^^3107|^ = 

Conv. B.C. 921||^ - 89fl||^. 

iiasarkon II . . 29 yts. A. M. 3107||^135^f(^ = 

Conv. B.C. 89C|#^68^. 

(In his 29th year, he celebrated fied Hob for A.M. 3135.^.) 
8hesliauq II . . 29 yrs. AM. 3I35|^3l64i|g = 

Conv. B.C. 868^839|ift. 

Thakalath II .. 25 yrs. A.M. 3164^^^3188^1^ — 

Conv. B.C. 839|^l5i^. 

(In his 2nd year, A.M. 3165^, ho celebrated Hunti Heb for 
A.M. 3165^.) 

(In his 11th year, A.M. 3174||g. he celebrated Feast fw Sothic 
Rising A.M. 3174 *§^177|K^.) 

Sheshanq HI . . 53 yis. A.M. 3188|f$-.3241||g 

Conv. B.C. 815-1^^862115. 

Pa'“*y •• .. 6 yrs. A.M. 3241||5-3246|55 ^ 

Conv. B.C. 862|5§-757||-5. 

SheshanqIV ., 37 m. A.M. 3246|55-3283^, = 

Conv. B.C. 757115-720155. 

(Co-regcncies, at least 23 years.) 

27ole.— It was to Sheshanq I that Jeroboam fled from the 
wrath of fsolomon (1 Kings xi. 40 ; xii. 2). Solomon died in A.M. 30291 
= Conv. B.C. 974J, the 5th regnal year of Sheshanq I, and about 
the 47th regnal year of Amenemopet of the 21st (Delta) Dynasty. 

Jeroboam’s connection with Khem is good evidence to show 
who leally was the Y&hveh ” who, at will and pleasure, granted 
and took away again all sovereign rights and honours in Palestine. 



Tabuhr Statement 

Of approximate syncbronisations for the 22nd-25th Dynasties, including what is known as the Ethiopian 
(though It was really a Kassite) Supremacy. These suggested adjustments are a mere sketch. 
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.. „ re'ign 

Shabaka aoe. 3285MI begms. ) 

Srdyr. .. 3287i}( 

Bdgiianda .. 3306 Taharqaacc. 3300 “«* 
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The adjustments appearing in the foregoing Statement 
ate based to some extent on a view of mine that A.M. 3287-^^= 
Conv. B.C. is the last of a quartette of years, one of which 

was the “ 3rd Begnil Year of Shabataka ” referred to in Breasted’s 
AwAent Records, Vol. I, p. 29, §43 ; Vol. IV, p. 462, §887— which date 
I submit as preferable to Eduard Meyer’s B.C. 700. 

I arrive at it thus 

We start, realising that we possess no data whatever regarding 
a^y Sofchic-Bising Feast, such as those which have helped us hither- 
to. But we are told that, at the time of the Inundation, 6 MesoiS 
by the Calendar, as marking that annual event, coincided with 5 
Phamenoth = the 5th day of the 7th month, counting from F. 0 
(the Autumnal Equinox), but called by the priests “the 6th day of 
the 1st month of the 3rd season.” 

This, I take it, means that at the Inundation, 5 MesorS on the 
Epicyclical or Bevolving Clock was pointing to 5 Phamenoth on 
the Fixed Clock, t.e., F. 6 Phamenoth. 

In other words, Progressive 1 Thoth (i.c., 1 Thoth on the Be- 
volving Clock) was then pointing to 1 Pharm^ihi on the Fixed 
Clock. Therefore F. 1 Fbarmuthi w^as Progressive Time at the 
Inundation. Further, it is 3 months backwards from F. 1 Epiphi, 
the point that always indicates the Annual SOthic Bisings. Therefore 
True or Cyclical Time = 3 months forwards from F. 0 (Autumnal 
Equinox). 

That means F. 30 Athyr, which gives us 
Point .. .. .. 365i|§ 

Add for 2 Cycles of 1461 Years each . . 2922 

3287i|^. 

Which =the quartette of years — 

A.M. 

3284 ^] 

3285i^ft 
3286^^ 

3287H«J 

This Essult can only bo right if it consists with tbs Bising*Dstss 


Conv. B,C, 

(iifm 



a. B. HAMKAB. 
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List u I have heretofore been writbg it down continuously. Let 
us then test it. Our last item was : — 

A.M. 


1-3 Atbyr 
4-80 


317711 $ 

_ 109 |$$ 

328711 $ 


The same figure exactly I Thus we find that the method works out 
to a hair, although out last notice of the Cycle had reference to a 
time over a century previously I 


Further Adjustfnents. 

On the footing of the foregoing chronological results the following 
further adjustments are obtained : — 


A.M. 

32861|t^ 


3296 

3300 

3317 

3317H 

3328 (Cif.) 


3329 

3330 
3332 


Conv. B.C. 718-|^. Tabarqa “Viceroy of the 
North ” (j>Tobably meaning up in Sjrria as far as 
the Euphrates) for the newly acrccded Shabataka, 
whose 3rd regnal year ” has just been ascertained, 
at Ic&st within a choice-limit of 4 years. 

Conv. B.C. 708. Taharqa wars with Sennacherib (2 
Kings xix. 9). 

Conv. B.C. 704 Taharqa overthrows his suzerain 
Shabataka, and accedes. lie is defeated by the 
Asspism at Lachish. 

Conv. B.C. 687. Death of Sennacherib, and accession 
of Esarhaddon (2 Kings xix. 37). 

Taharqa celebrates Sed Heb — Conv. B.C. 68 6-^^. 

Conv. B.C. 676. Esarhaddon invades Egypt, and 
Taharqa flees to Napata in southern Kush (Eassite 
country). Nile Valley ovcmin by Assyrians as far 
as the 1st Cataract, and Egypt organised into 
20 Vassal Principalities. 

Conv. B.C. 675. Esarhaddon dies, and is succeeded by 
Ashur-bani-pal. Taharqa rebels. 

Ashur-bani'pal deteats Taharqa. 

Taharqa re-takes Tl\ebes, but retreats to Napata on 
advance of combined Assyrian and Native Egyptian 
army under Nekau I. 
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A.M. 

3333 (Or.) 
3338 {Or.) 
3376^ 



3406| 


3U6f 


3434 


ahchbbi Bomo dHBOHOLoat. 

Conv. B.C. 671. Taharqa dies, and is succeeded by 
Ilat-(8ometimes called TauAt-) Ammon who captures 
Memphis and puts Kekau I to death. 

Conv. B.C. 666. Ashui-bani-pftl defeats Tanfkt- 
Ammon, and destroys Thebes. Bgypt administered 
by Assyria for 10 Tears. 

Conv. B.C. 627j^. Eyaxards defeated the Sakhi. 
Nineveh captured, looted, and burnt by the Sakhi, or 
Sakh-GelAths, of Sakhland {McU-SaUk = Mesech, or 
Mit-Qdgi = Magog), temp. Ashur-etil-ilani. Gagi 
(Gog) not to be confounded with GugA (Gyges) ot 
Lydia. Sakhi masters of Western Asia for 28 yearn. 

Conv. B.C. 609. Josiah, king of Judah, defeated and 
slain at Megiddo by Nekau 11 (2 Chron. xezv. 20). 

Conv. B.C. 606. Nineveh (mudi enfeebled) captured 
by Nabu-Fal-t7zur of Babylon and Kai Uva- 
kshatara (KyaxarSs) of Media, temp. Sin-saira- 
AzAr. Generally (both in literature and popularly) 
confused with the preceding much more important 
event in Conv. B.C. 627^. Accession of Nabu* 
KudAri-UzAr (Nebuchadrezzar) as king of Babylon. 
He completely overthrows Nekau II at Katkhe* 
mish in Nahaiina. 

Conv. B.C. 697^. Capture of Jerusalem by Nebuchad- 
rezzar, and Deportation of Jeboiachii), the Queen, 
and the principal Officials, together with the Temple 
and Palace Treasures, the flower of the army and 
the Aite of the inhabitants to Babylon. 

Conv. B.C. 587^. Jerusalem again occupied. Depor- 
tation of Zedekiah and the rest of his subjects, 
except the poorest classes, to Babylon. End of 
the Kingdom of Judah (2 Kings xxiv, xxv ; 2 
Chron. xxxvi). A year or two later Jerusalem was 
sacked and partially destroyed. 

Conv. B.C. 670. Defeat of DA-Ab-Bft’s (Hophra’s 
or Apries’s) General, AabmAs or Amasis, by Nebu- 
chadrezzar in the latter’s 37th regnal year. 
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BS 

Complete and final Overthrow of Egypt, and whole- 
sale Deportation of the Bomiu, Kco-Mesr&yim, and 
Egyptians to Babylonia. By Neo-Mcsrayim I mean 
those mixed Bomiu, Libyans, etc., who were left in 
the Delta, especially the western rud, after the 
departure of the original People of Mes-Ea,” or 
“People of the Zodiacal Bull,” t.e., the Abiri, 
Josephitcs, or Children of I-Sarah-El, in Conv. 
B.C. 1491. By Egyptians I mean the people more 
especially identified with the eastern rud of the 
Delta, who for the most part consisted of those 
Ephraimitcs and Manassites who had fled from 
Northern Palestine and taken refuge in the Delta 
during the time of the gi'cat Assyrian Scare 
throughout, say, the 8th century B.C. and of whom 
we read thus — 

“ In that day shall five cities in the land of Egypt 
speak the language of Canaan and swear to the 
Lord (Yahveh) of Hosts ; one shall bo called, 
The city of Heres ” [ha, xix. 18), 
said to mean “Destruction.” It was really On, or 
An, “the Sun,” in the ancient sense of 
“ Mighty Father On.” Also the same as Aven = 
probably ^16-On. Since the establishment of the 
Pulasathu on the coast of Canaan, the entire 
country had acquired the name of Philistine-Land, 
for that is the meaning of Palestine. But the 
Philistines w^eie also known in the Delta as the 
Ai-Eeftiu, or “ Eemuant of the Eeftiu ” ; and 
Palestine was generally and vaguely referred to 
as Ai-Eeft, “ Country of the Kemnaut of Eeft.” 
As the Ephraimite and Manassite refugees above- 
mentioned hailed from there, they also in the Delta 
were loosely called -di-Ee/iians^whence Egyptians 
and Egypt, afterwards attached to the Delta itself 
and its inhabitants. 

Ua-Ab-B& put to death. Ainasis, the General, installed 
as Pharaoh Aahmes 11. 
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A.M. 

3438 to 3479 
3452 


Gonv. B.C. 566-525. Froeperous reign (d AftT\n'3a II. 

Conv. B.G. 552. Invasion of Media by Eynis, Ump. 
IshtOvIgu or Astyages. 

According to Mr. J. B. Dimbleby (for whom this year 
was B.G. 544, on the basis of Zero being regarded 
as B.G. 3996), a Sothic Bisiug was observed — ^in 
the lifetime, he says, of HSsiod. By my present 
calculations tbedate 6 Mckhir, True Time, for that 
Gyole, indicated the following quartette of years : — 


A.M. 

3450m 

34S1II* 

3452IM 

34S3IM 


Gonv. B.G. 

.562^* 

55im 

l550iM 


3455 

3466 

3459 to 3475 


3479 


Apparently, therefore, there is something in Mr. 
Dimbleby’s statement. Official Time for the Bising 
would have been 6 Pharmuthi. Corresponding 
Progressive Time would have been 25 Tybi. 

Conv. B.C. 549. Overthrow of Astyages by Kyrus, 
who effects the Peaceable Acquisition of Media. 
Conv. B.C. 538. Capture of Babylon by Kyrus, temp, 
Nabff<nahid and Belshazzar. 

Conv. B.C. 545-529. Ke-appearance in freedom of 
the deported Bomiu, Neo-Mcsrayim, and Egyptians 
in the wilderness regions of Airyo-Turan, as the 
Wanderers of Mas— afterwards by the Greeks and 
others rendered Mas-Sagetai, or Mas-Sagetae (an 
etymological evolution from Sagh or Sakh, and akin 
to Skuthai— =“ Descendants of Sakh ”). 
Mas-Sagetai has commonly been witten Mtiseagetaif 
and, by European and especially English scholarship, 
is nearly always wrongly regarded as consisting of 
the parts Massa and Oelai, 

Conv. B.C. 526. Accession of Psamtek III in Egypt. 
He reigned 6 months. Conquest of Egypt by 
Kambujiyeh (KambysSi) of Persia. 
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A.H. 

3497 Conv. B.C. 607. This year, according to R. S. Poole, 

there was a Coincidence between the Egyptian 
Tropical Year and their old Vague Year, similar to 
one that had happened 1600 years before in Conv. 
B.C. 2006. 

{Note.— AW the foregoing re*constnictions are merely preliminary 
and tentative.) 


CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

The recorded Official observations by the old Romic Priesthood 
of the Heliacal Risings of Sothis (Cyclical and Annual), and their 
celebrations of Feasts in connection therewith and of the periodically 
recurring Sed and Hunti Hebs, indicate that the age-long civilisation 
of Tomeri or Khem (nearly always mis-called Egypi^ had been 
flourishing under a particularly enlightened, strong and settled 
government, whatever dynastic form or forms it took from time to 
time. 

It is therefore worthy of note that the last Sdthic-Rising 
Feast for which we possess data is that which occurred in the 
reign of Thakalath II of the 22nd Dynasty in A.M. 3174-|^ = 
Conv. B.C. — or at any l ate in a quartette of years containing 

that date. But, between that and its next predecessor — a Rising 
in A.M. 2922, probably late in the reign of Rametses XI, or else early 
in that of Rameses XII— there is a blank of over 262 years I And 
between tliat again and its next predecessor— one in Mcren-Ptah’s 
reign, A.M. 2803’J^— there is another gap of some 118 years I 

As for the Hebs, the last traceable is that which fell in 
the reign of Taharqa of the 25th Dynasty, in A.M. 3317|^ = 
Conv. B.C. 686^^. But they practically ceased 182^f years 
before then, with the Sed celebrated by Dasarkon II of the 22nd 
Dynasty in A.M. 3136^ = Conv. B.C. 868j^. 

The Twenty-Second Dynasty, therefore, seems clearly to mark 
some dread Epoch which ushered in for theretofore peaceful and 
orderly old Khem, a period of violent changes and widespread disaster 
and confusion. 

What could that Epoch have been ? 
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ObYioosly the epoch which witnessed the estahMiment ot the 
so-called Ethiopian Sttpiemacy (of Eassite origin, be it noted) — 
followed by the terrible Assyrian and Babylonian Invasions and 
wholesale Deportatio^-^ith regard to which, however, it seems 
fashionable in some Ij^iled circles to allege that the grand dramatic 
finale never occurred at all I When is that old, old ex sHentio 
argument going to get its quietus f 

There can be no doubt that, though hitherto conventionally 
regarded as ethnically “ Semitic ’’ (in King and others’ wholly wrong 
sense of Amoritic), these Assyrians (also in some vague way associated 
with an Arabian origin) were really of mixed Bhodo-Tur&nian 
and Melanochroic descent, with, however, a strong dash of barbarous 
Eassite blood in their veins. 

The so-called Ethiopians were certainly the descendants— more 
or less mixed — of the old African stream ot Eassite dispersion. 

As for Nebuchadrezzar and his Chaldaean (Eohfd, Kard&y Kasda) 
Babylonians, they were practically pure Eassites, though doubtless to 
some extent blended with Melanochroian stock. 

In any case it was Barbarism— highly Barbarism of the 

genuine, changeless, incorrigible Eassite brand— before which cultured 
old Ehem or Tomeri went down in the 8th to the 6th centuries B.C. 

Let our gaze range where it lists in the realm of history, ancient 
or modern — everywhere (whether in Asia, in Africa, or in Europe), 
and in every age— it will come across the Mark of the Eassite Beast, 
semper eadem I 

H. Bruoe Hannah. 

P.8 . — Of the various Lists above referred to, which it is necessary 
to have for the practical application of my discovery to our existing 
and any future data of knowledge, I have as yet publidsed none. 
I may publish them later on. 


H. B. H. 
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